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PREFACE 

Even since the following sheets were printed, 
the researches into prehistoric Greek life, and its 
relation both to the East, to the Homeric poems, 
and to the Greece we know in the 7th century 
B.C., have progressed, and we are beginning to see 
some light through the mist. I can refer the 
reader to two books, of which one has just been 
published in English. The other, the second 
edition of Busolt's History of Greece^ though still 
in the press, will be accessible to those that read 
German in a few weeks. I prefer to cite the 
former — Schuchardt's account of Schlieinaiuis Ex" 
cavaiions — in its English form, as it is there enriched 
with an Introduction, and apparently a revision of 
the text, by Mr. Walter Leaf. This is the first 
systematic attempt to bring into a short compass, 
with the illustrations, and with some regard to 
chronology, the great body of facts discovered and 
hastily consigned to many large volumes by the 
gifted discoverer. There is, moreover, a separate 
chapter (vi.) which gathers these facts under a 
theory, not to speak of the acute and cautious 
criticism of Mr. Leaf, which will be found in the 
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Introduction to the volume. The Introduction 
to Busolt's History^ of which (by the author's 
courtesy) I have seen some 130 pages, contains a 
complete critical discussion of the same evidence. 

Here is the general result in Busolt's own ex- 
position {G. G. and ed. pp. 113 sq.): *The Homeric 
culture 18 younger than the Mykenxan, it is also 
simpler and in better proportion. The former had 
come to use iron for arms and toob, the latter is 
I \ strictly in the age of bronze ^ If the culture of the 

Epics does show a lower stage of technical develop- 
menty we perceive also a decline of oriental influ- 
ences. In many respects, in matters of interment, 
dress and armour, the epic age contrasts with the 
Mykenaean, but in many points we find transitions 
and threads which unite the two civilizations. The 
Homeric palace shows remarkable agreements with 
those of Mykenae and Tiryns. The Homeric heroes 
fight with sword, spear, and bow, like the Mykenxan. 
Splendid vases, too, and furniture, such as occur 

' ' Id the whole nsge of the Mykenomn culture, there have only 
been UnmaA in the later graves of the lower city, and in the beehive 
I ' tomb of Vaphio, remains of some fioger-rings of iron, used for 

j omaaMOtf. Iron tools and weapons were unknown to the My- 

kencons— in spite of Beloch*s opinion to the contrary. In the 
Iliad bronse is mentioned 379 times, iron 33; in the Odyssey 
t they are named 80 and 35 times respectively, but the use of the 

later metal was far more diiTnsed than the conventional style of (he 
Epos betrays. Iron weapons are indeed only mentioned in the Iliad 
IV, 133; VII, 141, 144; and XVIII, 34. Books IV and VII are 
vndottbtedlj of later origin. Still the ose of iron for tools was 
known thronghont the whole Homeric age, and was gradually in- 
creasing daring the growth of the Epos.' 
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within the range of the Mykcnacan culture,agree even 

in details with the descriptions of the Epos. The 

Epos, too, knows Mykenae " rich in gold," and the 

" wealthy " Odeomenos. In general the homes of 

the Mykenoran culture are prominent in the Iliad. j 

The splendour of the Mykenaian epoch was there- j 

fore still fresh in the memory of the iHolians and i 

lonians when the Epos arose. j 

* If the life thus pictured in the Epos thus shows i 
many kindred features to that of Mykenae, the i 
Doric life of the Peloponnesus stands in harsh 
contrast. Not in strong fortresses, but in open 
camps, do we find the Dorian conquerors. The i ^ 
nobles do not fight on chariots in the van, but ' \ 
serried infantry decides the combat ^ j 

* It was about from 1550 to 1 150, that Mykenaan 
culture prevailed, and was then replaced, as the 
legends asserted, by the Dorian invaders.' 

Let us note that the earlier and ruder civilisation 
of Troy may be contrasted with that of Mycena;, 
though both of them show successive stages — the i 

later stage of the (second) city of Troy approach- | 

ing to the intermediate stage of Tiryns, and in- | 

deed, forming an unbroken chain with this, | 

Mycena:, and even the later and more finished j 

* Probably, Bnsolt adds in the sequel, the use of iron weapons by J 
the Dorian invaders may have been one cause of their victory. But it t 
seems to me mainly to have been the victory of infantry over cavalry, { 
and thns a very early type of the decisive day at Orchomenus, when ^ 
the Spanish infantry of the Grand Catalan Company destroyed Guy ] 
de la Roche and bis Prankish knights, and seized the country as j 
their spoil. j 
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relics of prehistoric art found at Menidi and at 
Vaphio (Amyclas). The whole scries is homo- 
geneous. The long-misunderstood palace of Troy 
is of the same kind in plan and arrangement as 
that of Tiryns and that of Myccnas; the gold 
ornaments of Mycenx are akin to those of 
Amyckc; we stand in the presence of an old 
and organised dvilisation which was broken off or 
ceased in preliistoric days, and recommenced on 
a different basis, and upon a somewhat difTcrent 
model, among the historical Greeks. And yet the 
prehistoric dwellers at Tiryns and Mycenae had 
certainly some features in common with the later 
raca Not to speak of details such as the designs 
in pottery, or in the architecture of tlic simpler 
historic temples, they were a mercantile and a 
maritime people, receiving the products of far 
lands, and sending their own abroad ; above all, 
they show that combination of receptivity and 
/ originality in their handicrafts which gives a pecu- 

liar stamp to their successors. While the ruder 
Trojan remains are said to show no traces of 
Phoenician importation, the Mycenaean exhibit 
i' objects from Egypt, from northern Syria, and 

' , from Phoenicia ; while on the other hand all the 

]\ best authorities now recognise in much of the 

}\ pottery, and of the other handicrafts, intelligent 

][ home production, which can even be traced in 

: f exports along a line of islands across the southern 

iEgean and as far as Egypt. This latter fact, and 
the closer trade-relations with Hittite Syria than 
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with Egypt or Phccnicia, arc brought out by Busolt 
in his new Introduction. 

In what relation do these facts, now reduced to 
some order, stand to the Homeric poems? Accord- 
ing to Schuchardt they vindicate for our Homer an 
amount of historical value which will astonish the 
sceptics of our generation. In the first place, how- 
ever, it is certain that Homer (using the name as a 
convenient abstraction) has preserved a true tradi- 
tion of the great seats of culture in prehistoric 
days. He tells us rightly that Tiryns had gone 
by when Mycenae took the lead, and that the civili- 
sation of this great centre of power in Greece was 
kindred to that of Troy, an equally old and splendid 
centre, which however was destroyed by fire before 
it had attained to the perfection of the later stages 
of Mycenaean art. Homer also implies that sea- j ( ; 

faring connections existed between Asia Minor and 
Greece, and that early wars arose from reprisals for 
piratical raids, as Herodotus confirms. 

Some advanced kinds of handicraft, such as the 
inlaying of metals, which have been brought to 
light in Myccnnean work, are specially prominent 
in the Homeric poems. It is hard to conceive the 
nucleus of the poems having originated elsewhere 
than in the country where Mycenaean grandeur 
was still fresh. The legend which brings the rude 
Dorians into Greece about iioo B.C. (the date 
need not be so early) accounts for the disappear- 
ance of this splendour, and the migration of the 
Achaeans with their poems to Asia Minor. So far 
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t I Mr. Leaf agrees, as well as with the theory of 

I I Fick, that the earliest poems were composed, not 

j { in Ionic, but in the old dialect of Greece, which 

; t; may be called iEolic, provided (he adds) we do not 

} I identify it with the late i£olic to which it has been 

I . reduced by Fick. It is added by Schuchardt that 

j ; ' the great body of Nostoi seems irreconcilable with 

I ' E. Curtius' theory that the lays were composed for 

I i the early iEolic settlers, who made Asia Minor 

I ; their permanent home ; so that the Trojan War 

; may really have been a mercantile war of Mycense 

against the Trojan pirates, who were outside the 

; I zone of the Mycenaean trade-route, but may have 

j I seriously injured it Mr. Leaf justly points out 

that the obscure islands along this route, Cos, and 

' Carpathus, together with Rhodes, in which My- 

i cenaean wares have been found, are counted by the 

• Homeric Catalogue as Achaean allies of Mycenae, 

r while the (Carian) Cyclades, though much larger 

' and perhaps more populated, are ignored. 

So far the case for the early date and historic 
basis of Homer seems considerably strengthened 
by recent research. Nevertheless, the marked 
contrasts between the Mycensan Greeks and the 
sodety in Homer create a great difficulty. Some 
of these have been removed by the aid of (perhaps 
l^itimate) ingenuity, but differences of dress, of 
burial customs, in the use of iron, &c., remain. 
The seafaring too of the Homeric Greeks does 
not seem to me at all what we may infer the 
Mycenaean seafaring to have been. Minos, or 
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somebody else, must have suppressed piracy, and 
prehistoric trading cannot have been so ex- 
clusively in the hands of the Phoenicians. The 
old Mycenaeans were perfectly ignorant of the art 
of writing, a fact which seems to preclude any sys- 
tematic dealing with the Phoenicians, though Busolt 
rather infers from it a want of personal intercourse 
with the Hittites, and a mere reception of Asiatic 
luxuries through rude and semi-hostile Sidonian 
adventurers. Busolt thinks we can follow down 
prehistoric art through its various steps to tliat 
which leads into the Homeric epoch, but as yet 
such a gradual transition seems to me not clearly 
shown ; I cannot but feel a gulf between the two. 
Either therefore the original poets of the Iliad \ 

were separated by a considerable gap of time from . j 

the life they sought to describe — there may have ' 

been a period of decadence before the Dorians 
appeared — or the . Ionic recension was far more 
trenchant than a mere matter of dialect, and by j 

omission or alteration accommodated the already ; 

strange and foreign habits of a bygone age to j 

their own day; or else the Alexandrian editors j 

have destroyed traces of old customs far more 
than has hitherto been suspected ^. j 

It does not therefore appear to me that the anti- \ 

quity of the Homer which we possess is materially i 

* This last clause is suggested by the fragment of the Iliad, ! 
published in my Memoir on the Petrie Papyri, which shows, in 

thirty-five lines, five unknown to modem texts. Cf. Plate III and | 

p. 34 of that Memoir. ! 
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established by these newer researches. That the 
earliest lays embodied in the ///W were very old 
has never been doubted by any sane critic, and has 
always been maintained by me on independent 
grounds. But I now think it likely that the great 
man who brought dramatic unity into the Iliad, 
and who may have lived near 800 B.C., did far 
more than merely string together, and make in- 
telligible, older poems. He made the old life of 
Mycenae into the newer Ionic life of Asia Minor. 
1 am sorry to disagree with Mr. Leaf when he calls 
that Ionic society ' democratic to the core.' Any 
one who will read what even Pausanias records of 
its traditions will see that it was aristocratic to the 
core, and quite as likely to love heroic legends as 



t i any other Greek society of that day. 



1 must not conclude this Preface without ac- 
knowledging the constant help of my younger col- 
leagues in correcting and improving what I write. 
Of these I will here specify Mr. L. Purser and 
Mr. Bury. 

Trinity Colliob, Dubun, 
Fi^nmry^ 1891. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Our Earlier Historians of Greece. 

§ 1. There are scientific problems and literary DeHmte 

tasks which can be worked out once for all, or*^^"JjJ^^' jr 

which, at least, admit of final solution, to the lasting blems. { ^ 

fame of him that finds that solution, as well as to | } 

the permanent benefit of civilized man. There are i [ 

others, more numerous and far more interesting, i^ 

which are ever being solved, finally perhaps in the ♦ 

opinion of the discoverer, and even of his genera- , ; 

tion, but ever arising again, and offering fresh \\ 

difHculties and fresh attractions to other minds ;7 

and to newer generations of men. ; ^ 

I will cite the largest instances, as the most ob- ExAmplet \ ; 

vious illustration of this second class. The deep jind ^^'^ ; * 

mysteries of Religion, the dark problems of Know- phytic*. ^ 
ing and Being, which have occupied the theologian 
and the metaphysician for thousands of years, are 

still unsettled, and there is hardly an age of think- \ 

ing men which does not attack these questions [ 

B ; 
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a EARLIER HISTORIANS OF GREECE. [i. 

afresh, and ofler new systems and new solutions 
for the acceptance of the human race. Nor can we 
say that in these cases new facts have been dis-^ 
covered, or new evidence adduced ; it is rather that 
mankind feeb there is more in the mystery than is 
contained in the once accepted explanation, and 
endeavours by some new manipulation of the old 
arguments to satisfy the eternal craving for that 
mental rest which will never be attained till we 
know things face to face. 
i^Bples But perhaps these are instances too lofty for my 
iHi^ present purpose : I can show the same pertinacious 

tendency to re-solve literary problems of a far hum- 
bler kind. How striking is the fact that the task 
of translating certain great masterpieces of poetry 
seems never completed, and that in the face of 
scores of versions, each generation of scholars will 
attack afresh Homer*s Jliad^ Dante's Divina Cant- 
media^ Aeschylus' Agamemnon^ and Goethe's Faust I 
There are, I believe, forty English versions of 
Faust How many there are of the Iliad and the 
Divina Commedia^ I have not ascertained ; but of 
the former there is a whole library, and of the latter 
we may predict with certainty that the latest ver- 
sion will not be the last. Not only does each 
generation find for itself a new ideal in translation, 
—the fine version of the Iliad by Pope is now re- 
garded with scorn, — but each new aspirant is dis- 
contented with the earlier renderings of the passages 
be himself loves best ; and so year after year we 
see the same attempt made, often with great but 
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never with universally accepted success. For there 
are always more beauties in the old masterpiece 
than have been conveyed, and there arc always 
weaknesses in the translation, which show after a 
little wear. 

Tliis eternal freshness in great masterpieces of Thecwc \ 

poetry which ever tempts new translators, is also to gmmXly. f 

be found in great historical subjects, especially in '"i 

the history of those nations which have left a per- ^l 

manent mark on the world's progress. There is no ? 

prospect that men will remain satisfied with the t 

extant histories, however brilliant, of England or of \ 

France, even for an account of the periods which ♦ i 

have long since elapsed, and upon which no new ;> 

evidence of any importance can be found. Such is | • 

likewise the case with the histories of Greece and | \ 

Rome. No doubt there is frequently new material ] J 

discovered ; the excavator may in a month's dig- [ \ 

ging find stuff for years of speculation No doubt , [ 

there is an oscillation in the appreciation even of 1 t 

well-sifted materials : a new theory may serve to ■ '^ 

rearrange old facts and present them in a new 
light. 

But quite apart from all this, men will be found 
to re-handle these great histories merely for the 
sake of re-handling them. In the words of the 
very latest of these attempts : * Though we can add 
nothing to the existing records of Greek history, 
the estimate placed upon their value and the con- 
clusions drawn from them are constantly changing ; 
and for this reason the story which has been told 
B a 
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4 EARLIER HISTORIANS OF GREECE. [a. 

SO often will be told anew from time to time so long 
as it continues to have an interest for mankind^— 
that is, let us hope, so long as mankind continues 
to exist' ^ 
Spedal § 2. Perhaps the history of Greece has more 

GnShL "6**^ ^^^ ^"y ^^^^^ ^^ excite this interest, since 
••nr- the effects of tliat country and its people are proba- 
bly far greater, certainly more subtle and various, 
than those of any other upon our modern life. It 
is curious that this truth is becoming recognized 
universally by the very generation which has b^un 
to agitate against the general teaching of Greek in 
our higher schools. Nobody now attributes any 
real leading to the Romans in art, in philosophy, 
in the sciences, nay, even in the science of politics. 
If their literature was in some respects great, every 
Roman knew and confessed that this greatness was 
due to the Greeks ; if their practical treatment of 
law and politics was certainly admirable, the theory 
of the latter was derived from Hellenic speculation. 
Tht cUint And when the originality of our Roman teachers 
ttd oftL '* reduced to its very modest proportions, there is 
Jewi. no other ancient nation that can be named among 
our schoolmasters except the Hebrews. Here 
there has been great exaggeration, and it has not 
yet been sifted and corrected, as in the case of 
9*^^ Rome. It is still a popular truism that while we 
our i«u- owe all we have of intellectual and artistic refine- 
t*<»^ ^ment to the Greeks, in one great department of 
civilixation, and that the highest, we owe them 

' Mr. Evtlyn Abbott's Hislory tf Grttct, preface. 
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nothing, but arc debtors to the Semite spirit,— to 
the clear revelation and the tenacious dogma con- 
veyed to the world by the Jews. Like many 
such truisms, this statement contains some truth, 
but a great deal of falsehood. When we have sur- 
veyed the earlier centuries, we shall revert to this 
question, and show how far the prejudice in favour 
of the Semite has ousted the Greek from his rightful 
place. Even serious history is sometimes unjust, 
much more the hasty generalizations of theologians 
or mere literary critics. For the history of religion 
will be found to rest, like everything good which we 
possess, partly upon a Greek basis ; but of course 
mainly on that portion of Greek history which has 
only recently risen into public notice among our 
scholars, — I mean the later and the spiritual de- 
velopment of the nation when the conquests of 
Alexander had brought the whole ancient world 
under its sway. 

So the subject is still quite fresh, and even the increaunc: 
evidence of books is as yet unexhausted, not to ' 
speak of the yearly increment we obtain from the 
keen labour of many excavators. The Mitthei* 
luugcn of the German Institute at Athens, the BulU* 
tin de Corrcspondance hclUnique, the English Hellenic 
Journal^ and even the daily papers at Athens, teem 
with accounts of new discoveries. A comparison of 
the newest guide to Greece, the Guide-yoanne{iS^i\ 
with the older books of the kind will show the 
wonderful increase in our knowledge of pre-historic 
antiquities. These recent books and reviews are 
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6 EARLIER HISTORIANS OF GREECE. [3. 

:i following in the wake of Dr. Schliemann, whose 

■ great researches have set us more new problems 

, than we are likely to solve in the present century. 

PbttoTUiit $ 3. What I purpose, therefore, to do in this 
^*'^' Esssiy is to review the general lines followed by the 
great historians of Greece of the last three genera- 
I tions; to show the main points in which each of 

them excels, and where each of them still shows a 
deficiency. I shall then notice some current mis- 
conceptions, as well as some errors to be corrected 
I ' by interesting additions to our evidence, even since 

the last of our larger histories has appeared ; and 
I' in doing this shall specially touch on those more 

disputed and speculative questions which arc on 
i[ principle omitted in practical and non-controversial 

1 • books. By this means we shall ascertain in a 

general way what may be expected from any fresh 
! attempt in Greek history, and where there still 

; • seems room for discovery or for the better estab- 

'{ lishing of truths already discovered, but not yet 

accepted in the current teaching of our day. 
Whatever occasional digressions may occur will 
J all be subordinate to this general plan, which 

I is in fact an essay, not upon Greek history, 

but upon the problems of Greek history. We shall 
conclude with some reflections upon the artistic 
lessons of Greek life which are at last becoming 
' i accessible to the larger public. 

UBimMd $ 4* I need not go back- to the period of 
Universal Histories, such as that of Bossuet or of 
Rollin, which were only adequate before special 
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Studies had accumulated vast materials from the 
records of each separate nation. In our own day 
there are not wanting universal histories ^, though 
even the acknowledged genius and the enormous 
experience of Ranke were insufficient for the task 
as it now presents itself*. The first larger Greek 
histories known to me are those of Gillies and 
of Mitford',— the former now totally forgotten; I : 

the latter only remembered because it stimulated \ \ ' 

a great successor to write his famous antidote. ; ! 

Yet the work of Gillies, first published in i786,GUUefc j 

was continued by the author, thirty-five years later, ' s 

down to the reign of Augustus, when the sixth \\ 

edition, a stately book in eight volumes, was pub- , \ 

lished. There is no lack of merit in the work ; j { 

but the writer's standpoint will be apparent from ' ] \ 

the opening of his Dedication to the King : * Sir, ! ^ 

the history of Greece exposes the dangerous tur- ^ i. 

bulence of democracy, and arraigns the despotism . ; 

of tyrants. By describing the incurable evils in- 
herent in every form of republican policy, it evinces 
the inestimable benefits resulting to liberty itself 
from the lawful domination of hereditary kings.' 



' f 



' More numerouft, and mach better, in France and Germanx than ' | 

they are in England. ] 

* The first yoloroe of his work has reccntl/ been translated bjr i 
Mr. Prothcro, of King*s College, Cambridge. j 

* I hare seen bnt not read Stanyan's Gredan History in a rols. ( 
(1739), and Cast's Huiory of Greece, poblished in Dublin (1793). t 
O. Goldsmith^s Handbook is one of a nnmbcr published abont a [ 
hundred years ago. all of which are forgotten. Of these I hate looked ( 
tbfoogh at least six. They have now no valve. { 
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One might imagine Gillies a Hellenistic author 
dedicatii^ his work to a Ptolemy or a Selcucus. 

It is dear enough, though I know not the details 
of his life, that the horrors of the French Revolution 
had sunk deep into his soul. This is quite certain 
in the case of Mitford, a gentleman of fortune, whose 
education in Greek was early interrupted, but whose 
long residence at Nice brought him into contact 
with St. Croix and Villoison, two of the most 
famous Gredans of that day. After his return in 
1777 from France, he found himself a man of leisure 
and importance, in the same Yeomanry corps with 
Gibbon, whose friendship he gained, and at whose 
suggestion he wrote his once popular history^. 

Mitford wrote in a Tory spirit, and with a distinct 
feeling of the Z^^/iV/V^/ significance of Greek history 
as an example to modem men. He had upon his 
side the authority of almost every great thinker 
produced in the days of Hellenic greatness. All 
these speculators, in their pictures of ideal, as well 
as thdr critidsms of the actual. States, regard 
thorough-going democracy as an evil, and its abuses 
as the main cause of the early decay of Hellenic 
greatness. They all point with respect and pride 
to the permanence and consistency of Spartan life 
as indicating the sort of government likely to pro- 
duce the best and most enduring results. Mitford^ 
therefore, not only deserves the credit of having 
taken up Greek history as a political study, but he 

' It UfenMikable that he aerernieiitioDs his contcm^oraiy. Gillies, 
to fiw «i I kaow. 
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undoubtedly represents the body of learned opinion 

among the Greeks themselves upon the subject. 

The literary classes, so far as we can judge from 

what is extant of their works, were not usually 

radical or democratic, and it was very natural, in a 

generation which had witnessed the awful results of 

a democratic upheaval in France, to appeal to this \ 

evidence as showing that the voice of history was |^ 

against giving power to the masses, and taking it ^ 

from the classes, of any society. i 

What popularity Mitford attained can only now 
be inferred from the editions of his work demanded \ j 

coupled with the all-important fact that he called ^ 

forth two tremendous refutations, — the monumental L 

works of Thirlwall and of Grote. • * 

§ 5. It is very curious that these two famous be excites 
histories should have been undertaken (like Gillies' J^fuSnionii. 
and Mitford's) nearly at the same time, and both 
of them by way of correction for the strong anti- 
republican views of Mitford. It is also remarkable 
that each author explicitly declared himself so 
satisfied with the work of the other that he would 
not have entered upon the task, had he known of 
his rivaKs undertaking. This, however, seems hard 
to fit in with the dates, seeing that Thirlwalfs book 
began to appear many years earlier than that of 






^ The new (iccoDd) edition of 1829 has nn interesting defence of 

his history by Lord Kedesdale, his yonngcr brother. There is also [ 

A cabinet edition in 8 rols., published in 1835, and continued from ! 

the death of Agesilaus, where Mitford had stopped, to that of Alex. \ 

ander, by I? A. Darenport t 
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10 EARLIER HISTORIANS OF GREECE. [$. 

Grotc*. In any case the former represents a diflerent 
kind of work, or I should rather say an earlier stage 
of work, and therefore comes logically as well as 
chronologically first. 
Thiriwmll ; The Bishop of St. David's was a Fellow of Trinity. 
G>llege Cambridge, a scholar trained in all the 
precision and refinement of the public schools, a 
man accustomed to teach the classics and to enforce 
accuracy of form and correctness of critical judg- 
ment. He had also what was then rather a novelty, 
and what separates him from his distinguished. 
Oxford contemporaries— Gaisford and Clinton — a 
competent knowledge of German, as well as of other 
languages, and a consequent acquaintance with the 
recent studies of the Germans, who were then 

f beginning to write about classics iii German instead 

i of using the Latin language. 

; John Stuart Mill, who^ when a young man, be- 

\ longed to a debating society along with Thirlwall, 

thought him the very best speaker he had ever 
heard. The qualities which attracted Millwere 
not passion or imaginative rhetoric, but clear, cold, 
reasoning powers, together with a full command of 
the language best suited to express accurately the 
speaker's argument. 

These are the qualities which made all Thirlwall's 
work enduring and universally respected. His epis- 



;l 



* The datcf are, Thirlwairs history, 1835, Grotc's first two 
ToUuBCi, 1S46. But Grote says he had his materials collected for 
tone ycaft. Upon the pablication of these volumes, Thirlwall at 
omot coBlcssed his ialcrlority, and wrote no more upon the subject. 
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copal charges were certainly the best delivered in 
his day, and his history, without ever exciting any 
enthusiasm, has so steadily maintained its high 
position, that of recent years it is perhaps rather 
rising than falling in popular esteem ^ 

But the absence of passion, since it checks enthu- his cold- 
siasm in the reader, is a fatal want in any historian. ^^'*'' 
The case before us is a remarkable instance. Both 
the learning and fairness of Thirl wall are conspicuous, his faimes^i 
It IS difficult for any competent reader to avoid J^*^"' 
wondering at his caution in receiving doubtful evi- 
dence, and his acuteness in modestly suggesting 
solutions which have since been proved by further 
evidence. Of course the great body of our materials, 
the Greek classics, lay before him ; the pioneers of 
modern German philology such as Wolf, Hermann, 
K. O. Miiller, Welcker, were accessible to him. In 
ordering and criticising these materials he left 
nothing to be desired, and the student of to-day butwithout 
who is really intimate with Thirlwall's history may 
boast that he has a sound and accurate view of all 
the main questions in the political and social de- 
velopment of the Hellenic nation. But he will 
never have been carried away with enthusiasm ; he 
will never remember with delight great passages of 
burning force or picturesque beauty such as those 
which adorn the histories of Gibbon or of Arnold* 



li 



' The most obWoas proof of Uiis is the price of the book ia 
aaction catalogues. The second (octavo) edition is both rare and 
expensive. The first is the cabinet edition in Lardner's series, the 
editor of which suggested the worlc 
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He has before him the type of a historian like 
Hallam, whose work would be the most instructive 
possible on its period, were it not the dullest of 
writing. It would be unfair to Thirlwall to say he 
is dull, but he is too cold and passionless for modern 
readers. To use the words of Bacon : Lumen 
siccum et aridum iiigenia madida offcndit et torret 

The mention of these qualities in Thirlwall sug- 
gests to me that I ought not to omit some mention 
of the great work of a very similar student — this, 
too, stimulated by Mitford — I mean the Fasti Hcl- 
lenici^ ' a dvil and literary chronology of the Greeks 
from the earliest times to the death of Augustus ^' It 
is not, properly speaking, a history, but the ma- 
terials for the fullest possible history of Greece, with 
all its offshoots, such as the Hellenistic kingdoms 
of Hither Asia, arranged and tabulated with a 
patience and care to which I know no parallel. 
Any one who examines this work will wonder that 
it could have been accomplished within the fifteen 
years during which the several volumes appeared. 

r It is astonishing how difficult the student finds it to 

detect a passage in the obscurest author that Clinton 

Hb Mfriti. has not seen ; and his ordinary habit is not to indi- 
cate, but to quote all the passages verbatim. The 
book is quite unsuited for a schoolboy, but to any 
serious enquirer into the history of Greece it is 
positively indispensable. The influence of Gaisford, 
then probably the greatest of Greek scholars, ob« 

I P«blltbcd by the aarcndoo Press. C HntOD aUudes to Mit/brd's 
cHlrct vpoQ hia in hb/wm^i/. 
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6.] THIRLWALL AND GROTE CONTRASTED. I3 
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taincd for the book the adequate setting of the 
Clarendon Press. Clinton worked with a calmness 
and deliberation quite exceptional ; and though he 
knew no Gennani had so completely mastered his 
subject that the Germans have since indeed trans- 
lated, rc-cdited, and abridged him : they have never . 
been able to supersede him. Even when he is wrong 
or obsolete, he can be corrected by the full materials ? 

he has laid before the reader. But the perfect cold- [ 

ness of his reasoning, the absence of all passion, the * 1 

abnegation of all style, make the book unapproach- * 

able except to a specialist. 

§ 6. For the same reason Thirlwairs great and J:«^^~^ **^ 
solid book was ousted at once from public favour { \ 

by the appearance of Grote's hiittory. Two minds j .' 

more unlike can hardly be imagined, admitting that 1 1 

they were both honest and hard workers, and that ! ^ 

both knew German as well as Greek, Latin, and | 

French. Instead of a cold, calm college don, loving i 

cautious statement and accurate rendering as the i 

highest of virtues ; instead of a mild and orthodox ; 

Liberal both in religion and politics, — we have a [ 

business man, foreign to university life and its tra- HU theory }■ 

ditions, a sceptic in religion, a Positivist in philo- jg^/^ ' j 

sophy, and above all an advanced Radical in I 

politics, invading the subject hitherto thought the [ 

preserve and apanage of the pedagogue or the [ 

pedant. Of course he occasionally missed the exact 
force of an optative, or the logic of a particle ; he 
excited the fury of men like Shillcto, to whom 
accuracy in Greek prose was the one perfection. 
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containing all the Law and the Prophets. What 
was far worse, he even mistook and misstated evi- 
dence which bore against his theories, and was 
quite capable of being unfair, not from dishonesty^ 
but from prejudice, 
pie Ia- He lived in the days when the world was recov- 

ering from its horror at the French Revolution, and 



the reaction against the monarchical restorations 
in central Europe was setting in. He was per- 
suaded that the great social and political results of 
Greek history were because of, and not in spite 
of, the prevalence of democracy among its States, 
and because of the number and variety of these 
States. He would not accept the verdict of all 
the old Greek theorists who voted for the rule 
of the one or the enlightened few ; and he wrote 
what may be called a great political pamphlet in 
twelve volumes in vindication of democratic princi- 
ples. It was this idea which not only marshalled 
his facts, but lent its fire to his argument ; and when 
combined with his Radicalism in religion and philo- 
sophy, produced a book so remarkable, that, how- 
ever much it may be corrected and criticised, it will 
To be com- never be superseded. It is probably the greatest 
{Jlbl^" history among the many great histories produced 
in this century ; and though very inferior in style 
to Gibbon's Decline and Fall^ will rank next to it 
as a nionument of English historical genius. 

There are chapters of speculation, such as those 
on the Greek myths and their historical value, on 
the Homeric question, on Socrates and the Sophists, 
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6.] THE VIRTUES OF DEMOCRACY. 15 

which mark an epoch in the history of their respec- 
tive subjects, and have been ever since gradually 
moulding even the most obstinate opponents, who 
at first rejected his theories with scorn ^ There 
are chapters of narrative, such as that on the battle 
of Platara, or the Athenian defeat at Syracuse, 
where he so saturates himself with the tragic gran- nuelo- 
deur of the events, and with the consummate art of ^'*^'**** 
his great Greek predecessors, that his somewhat 
clumsy and unpolished style takes their colour and 
rises to the full dignity of his great subject But 
the greatest novelty among the many which adorn 
his immortal work is his admirable apologia for iiu pane- 
democracy, — for that form of government where JJJJI^ 
legislation is the result of discussion ; where the 
minority feels bound to acquiesce in the decision 
of the majority ; and where the administrators of 
the law are the servants, not the masters, of the 
nation, appointed with defined powers to terminable 
magistracies, and liable to indictment for exceeding 
or abusing these powers. He occupied the whole 
body of the book in illustrating how the voluntary 
submission of the free citizen to control of this kind, 
the alternation in the same men of commanding 

' Hins the recent book on the Homeric theory, by Professor 
Jebb, A scholar who in an earlier primer had inclined to the viewi 
of Thcodor Bef|;lc, now advocates mainly Grote't theory, 'Thus 
Zeller*! latest edition of the History of Grtek Philosophy^ a masterly > 

workf treats the Sophists with constant reference to Grote*s views. \ 

IkHh the recent German histories of Greece, Ilolm*s and lUisolt*t, 
acknowledge folly the great merits of Grote, whoto attltvde towaids 
the Greek myths Is Indeed maintained by Holm. 
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and obeying, and the loyalty and patriotism thus 
engendered, were far higher social factors than the 
enforced or unreasoning submission of the masses 
to the dictates of a monarch or a close aristocracy. 
<>kiecJJoi»: \ § 7. To the first great objection, — that of the 
are oreek theorists, — that the greatness of democracies 
i-lhrcd;;, but transient, and must rapidly degenerate into 
the fickle and violent rule of a mob, he might have 
answered, that these theorists themselves never 
contemplated human institutions as permanent, and 
even assumed that the ideal State of their dreams 
must be subject to exhaustion and decay. Still 
more might he have urged that not a long life, but 
a great life, was the real test of the excellence of the 
body politic, and that centuries of Spartan respec- 
tability had done nothing for the world in com- 
parison with the brief bloom of Attic genius. 

Another and more serious objection to the posi- 
tion that Athens was a typical democracy, and that 
hlSlw^ its high culture was the direct result of its political 
A ruler over institutions, he seems to me to have practically 
^"^'i^'^ ignored. The Athenian citizen, however poor, hiid 
indeed equal rights with every other citizen, could 
succeed to the same high offices, and appeal to the 
same laws. But the Athenian citizen, however 
poor, was a slaveholder, and the member of an 
imperial class, ruling with more or less absolutism 
over communities of subjects, treating as manifest 
inferiors even the many resident aliens, who pro- 
moted the mercantile wealth of his city. Hence, 
after all, he was one of a minority, controlling a 
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7.] ARISTOCRATIC DEMOCRACIES. IJ 

vast majority of subjects and slaves with more or 
less despotic sway. Lord Rcdcsdalc * tells us that 
this was the point which his brother Mitford 
thought of capital importance, and which prompted 
him to write his history. He met, all through 
revolutionary France, and among the democrats 
in England, perpetual .issertions that Greek demo- 
cracy was the ideal at which modern Europe .should 
aim, and he felt that these enthusiasts had con« 
sidcred neither the size of modem States, nor the 
essential difference just stated between the Athenian 
and the modern democrat. 

And it is to me certain, that many of the virtues 
as well as the vices of the Athenian arose from his 
being an aristocrat in the strictest sense, — the mem- 
ber of a privileged and limited society ruling over 
inferiors, with the leisure obtainable by the poorest 
slaveholder, and the dignity always resulting from 
the consciousness of inherent superiority. And yet 
with all this, the type of perfection which the Greeks, The Athc- 
as a people, ever held before them was not the wcaUfthc 
polished democrat of Athens, but the blunt aristo- Greckt. 
crat of Sparti. This latter was admired and copicdi 
so far as he could be copied, in like manner as the 
English aristocrat has been «idmired by all the 
nations of the world, — not because he lives under 
free institutions, but because he shows in him the 
traditions and the breeding of a dominant race long 
accustomed to the dignity and the splendour of 
ancient wealth and importance. 

* In his EditoriAl Preface to the and ed. of Mitfonl*i Gnut, 
C 
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A« Grotc could sec no superiority whatever in 
aristocracy over democracy, so he ignored com- 
pletely this, the aristocratic side of all the Hellenic 
democracies. 
Croie*t 5 8. But, when he comes to treat of the despots, 

oT dM dct- or tyrants, who overthrew governments and made 



themselves irresponsible rulers, he falls in with ail 

the stock accusations of the aristocratic Greek 

writers, — Herodotus, Xenophon, Plutarch, — and 

represents these despots as an unmixed evil to their 

country^ He treats them in a special chapter as 

a sort of epidemic at a certain epoch of Greek 

history, whereas the facts show that through the 

whole series of centuries, from the dawn of history 

Their per- to the Conquest by Rome, despots were a constantly 

^J^J^j^ recurring phenomenon all over the Greek world. 

theGreek We find them mentioned by scores, and in every 

comer of Hellas and Asia Minor. Even Sparta 

ceased in time to form the almost solitary exception. 

This persistence of tyrants shows that either the 

people who tolerated them were politically fools, or 

that despotic government had really some good 

pointSy and recommended itself at least as an escape 

A&mgk- from greater evils*. The political value of this 

d^^tlnk phase of Greek life I shall treat more fully in the 

sequel. 

' This curious contrast should be carefully noted in estimating 
GroCe. The justified and reasonable objections of Greek historians 
to ultra-democracy he ignores; their violent and personal objections 
to the despots he adopu without one word of qualification. 

* I am )|[lad to see this point dwelt on with great justice and dis^ 
c-iasiiiatioii b Mr. S. Abbott's racent Histoiy of Grtea^ i. 368. 
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8.] THE TYRANTS IN LITERATURE. I9 

We hear, of course, of many violent and vicious Good det- 
dcspots in Greek history ; and these arc the cases E^*o«it 
always cited as proving the unsoundness of that 
form of government. But if a list could be procured 
of the numerous tyrants who governed wisely or . 
moderately, and who improved the manners and 
the culture of their subjects, it would probably 
comprise an immense number of names. The good \ 

specimens passed by without notice ; the criminal 
cases were paraded in the schools and upon the 
stage ^ : and so a one-sided estimate has passed into 
history. This estimate was taken up with warmth, 
and paraded with great amplitude by the Radical 
historian. And yet the very history of Europe since ' ; ; 

he wrote has shown us strong reasons to doubt that 
every nation is best managed by a parliamentary ; [ 

system. But on this point Grote had no misgivings. i ^ 

The will of the majority was to him the inspired 

* Thus Strabo says, when speaking of Sicyon, that the tyrants who ' k 

had long raled the city before its liberation by Aratns were for the 
most part good men; and this accounts for the high reputation of 

Sicyon for culture. It was Lycophron, in his tragedy entitled the ''' ^ 

CasandreatUf who painted the typical portrait of a tyrant in the ] ; 

monster ApoUodorus. (Cf. my Greek Life attd Thought, p. 283.) 
Whether he was really as bad as he was painted, and whether his 
Galatian guards really drank human blood, 5cc^ depends on the com- 
parative weight the critic assigns to general improbability, as against 
the veracity of a stage portrait. We have no other evidence, for 
the late historians borrow the traditional features without criticism. 
But let us suppose that in the next century the evidence concerning 
the character of Napoleon III depended upoo Mr. Freeman*s alln* 
sions in his Federal Gcvemmemt, and upon V. Hugo's monograph, 
would the inlcrencet from these great writers be even near the teal \ 

truth? 

ca 
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voice, and he trusted to better education and larger 
experience to correct the occasional errors from 
which not even the fullest debate will save an ex- 
. cited populace. 
2j2** § 9. These observations, though meant as stric- 
polkidM. tures upon the sanguine enthusiasm of Grote's 
Radical views, are not to be understood as detracting 
from the charm of his work. It is this very enthu- 
siasm which has led him to understand and to 
interpret political movements or accommodations 
completely misunderstood by many learned con- 
tinental professors; for he was a practical politician, 
accustomed to parliamentary life, — above all to 
the conservative effects of tradition and practice, 
even in the face of the .most innovating theories. 
He has, therefore, put the case of an educated 
democracy with more power and more persuasive- 
nets than any other writer; and for this reason 
alone his book must occupy a prominent place even 
in the library of the mere practical politician. 
Hi« t«t- § 10. Far more serious are the objections to his 
last volume, on the life and conquests of Alexander 



UieGtcat ^^ Great So unequal, indeed, is this episode, 
which to him was a mere appendix to the story of 
independent Greece, that a fabulous anecdote pre- 
vails of his publisher having persuaded him against 
his will to pursue his narrative beyond the battle of 

Contnrt of Chaeronea\ Here it is that the calmness and can« 

ThiflwilL 

dour of Thirlwall stand out in marked contrast The 

* The original pfefaoe to hit firit Tolnroe marki oat the limits 
wUd ke d«ly attained. 
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history of the great conqueror and of the recovered 

independence (such as it was) of Greece, are treated 

by the scholar-bishop with the same care and fair- 1 1 

ness which mark all the rest of his work. But i ^ 

Grote is distinctly unfair to Alexander ; his love of 

democracy led him to hate the man who made it 

impossible and absurd for Greece, and he shows 

this bias in every page of his twelfth volume. 

As regards the subsequent history, which em- Grote ig- * f 

braces the all-important development of federal uter feder 
government throughout Greece, he does not con- ^^^*> 
descend to treat it at all. His great work is 
therefore incomplete in plan, and stops before the 
proper conclusion of his subject Of course he 'I 't 

would have found it hard to panegyrize his favourite 
democracies when he came to the Hellenistic age. 
There the inherent weaknesses of a popular govern- 
ment in days of poverty and decay, in the face of 
rich and powerful monarchs, showed themselves 
but too manifestly. } 

But he will not confess this weak point ; he even and de- 
covers his retreat by the bold assertion in his pre- h^rtSy. ( ' 
face that Greek history from the generation of ; i 
Alexander has no interest in itself, or any influence 
on the world's history— a wonderful judgment! f 
However great therefore and complete the work of \ 
Grote is on the earlier periods, this may be added as 
a warning, — ^the reader of Greek history should stop 
with the death of Philip of Macedon, and read the 
remainder in other books. It is indeed necessary 
for schoolmasters to limit the bounds of Greek 
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22 EARLIER HISTORIANS OF GREECE. [u. 

literature in school studies, and so with common 
consent they have admitted nothing later than 
the golden age. But the vast interest and para- 
mount importance of Greek ideas in the culture 
of the Roman world have tempted me to sketch 
the subject in my Grefi Life and Thought Jrovt 
Alexander to the Roman Conquest and Greek 
Life under Roman Sway. Any reader of these 
volumes will at least concede the vastness, the 
importance, and the deep interest of the period 
which Grote despised. But so intricate are the 
details, and so little arranged, that to write upon it 
is rather pioneer's work than anything else. 
Hwtitt^ § II. Let us now, before passing to his suc- 
caily cessors, turn back to the very beginning of the 
***^^ subject, and say a word on his treatment of the 
elaborate mythical system which the Greeks pre- 
fixed to their historical annals. Here the Positivism 
of the man was sure to bear fruit and produce some 
remarkable results. He gives, accordingly, with all 
deliberation and fulness of detail, a complete recital 
of the stories about the gods and heroes, telling 
all their acts and adventures, and then proceeds to 
argue that they are to be r^arded as quite distinct 
from, and unconnected with, any historical facts. 
EvcafHcoHeaigues that as there is in the legends a large 
Swy may quantity of assertions plainly false and incredible, 
befictkLs. but intertwined indissolubly with plausible and 
credible statements, we have no right to pick out 
the latter and r^ard them as derived from actual 
iSicts. There is such a thing as plausible fiction ; 
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II.] INFLUENCE OF NIEBUHR. 2$ 

and we have no guarantee that the authors of in- 
credible stories about gods and their miracles did 
not invent this plausible kind as well. Rejecting, 
therefore, all historical inferences from the Greek 
l^ends, he merely regards them as conclusive evi- 
dence of the state of mind of their inventors, — a • 
picture of the Greek mind in what Comte called 
the ' theological stage/ 

It is remarkable how fully Thirlwall states this Thirlwairs 
view of the Greek myths, and how clearly his^^^ j ^ 

cautious mind appreciates the indisputable weak- ; 

ness of all such legends in affording proper and I '■ 

trustworthy evidence. But when we come to per- i ; 

sistent bodies of legend which assert that Oriental ;. * 

immigrants — Cadmus, Danaus,Pelops,&a — brought j ^ 

civilization to yet barbarous Greece, Thirlwall, with 
all his doubts, with all his dislike to vague and shift- 
ing stories, cannot make up his mind to regard these 
agreeing myths as mere idle inventions. Moreover, 
he urged the point, which Grote omitted to con- 
sider, f/iai early art might so corroborate a story as 
to make its origin in fact morally certain. 

No doubt both historians were considerably under influenceof 
the influence of Niebuhr, whose rejection of the old ^^^^ 
Roman legends, which were often plausible fiction, toriaos. 
produced a very g^eat sensation in the literary 
world*. Nor did they live to see the great dis- 

' The first edition of Nieliuhr't history appeared in 1811. The 
second, a whoUy different and enlarged work, was published in 1837, 
and translated into English by Thirlwall and Hare in i8a8. Grote 
quotes Niebuhr constantly, and takes from his Lectures on Ancient 
History more than from any other modem source. 
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coveries in early art and prehistoric culture which 
have since been made by the archaeologists. It 
seems to me, therefore, that as regards the iucutta' 
bula of Greek history these great men came at the 
moment when little more than a negative attitude 
was possible. The mental history of the nation in 
its passage from easy faith to utter scepticism was 
expounded by Grote in a masterly way; but for 
the construction of the myths he would not admit 
any other than subjective causes. Here, then, was 
the point on which some further advance might 
fairly be expected. 

§ I a. There was another matter also, connected 
with the life and habits of the time, which made 
the appreciation of the facts less keen and pictu* 
Ndihcr of resque than it might have been. Neither Thirlwall 
JJl^Qj^** nor Grote, though each of them possessed ample 
means and leisure, seems ever to have thought of 
visiting the country and seeking to comprehend the 
geographical aspects of their histories from personal 
experience. They both — Thirlwall especially— cite 
the earlier travellers who had explored and pic- 
tured the Hellenic peninsula ; but in those days the 
traveller was regarded as a different kind of man 
from the historian, who wrote from books in his 
closet 
which Uter It IS in the last two features — the interpre- 
goi^^^ tation of the legends, and the personal acquaint- 
«*f*^y ance with the country— that the more recent at- 
tempts excel the older masterpieces. Ernst Curtius 
spent several years in Greece, and published a 
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complete and scholarly account of the Pelopon- 
nesus before be produced his history. Duruy Ernst Cw- 
often gives life and colour to his narrative by vi^or 
references to his personal experiences in Greece. Dwiy. 
To visit and study the scenes of great events is 
now so easy and so habitual to scholars, that we 
may count it one of the necessary conditions for 
any future history which is to take a high place in 
the ever-increasing series of Hellenic studies \ In 
his opening chapters Ernst Curtius breathes such ^ 

freshness and reality into the once dry preamble of The value i 

geographical description that we feel we have ui w^mg • ' ! 
attained a fresh epoch, and are led to expect great oW»«*1mk*. , * 

things from an experience gained upon the spot, ! * 

which can verify the classical descriptions by the 1 • 

local features which remain. It is of course idle to | - 

think that this kind of familiarity will compensate \ 

for imperfect study. The modern Greek antiquarians, 
living upon the spot, have not yet shown themselves ^ - 

equal to many who have never seen what they ? \ 

discuss. Nevertheless, this is certain, that new j , 

force, and directness, are attained by a personal f - 

acquaintance with the coasts, the mountains, the j. i 

rivers of Greece, and that many a wrong inference 
from ancient texts may be avoided by knowing that 
the scene of the events precludes it. 

§ 13. Here is an example. It is commonly in- Example in 
ferred from a passage in Plato's Symposium, which llr\|h2Jl! 
speaks of thirty thousand citizens being addressed 

' TbuK Dnncker^s chapter on the Olympic (j^met shows at once 
that he never was at Olympia, and does not nnderrtand the site. 
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by Agathon in his plays, that the theatre held that 
number of spectators. This is copied into book 
after book, though I have long ago called attention to 
the impossibility of maintaining such an interpreta- 
tion ^ I need not urge the absurdity of speaking 
Ittmltbt. from an open-air stage to thirty thousand people. 
The actual theatre is now recovered, and any one 
who has seen it and possesses reasonable commoa- 
sense will perceive that about fifteen thousand peo- 
ple was the utmost it could ever have contained ^ 
To expect a larger crowd to hear any performance 
of human voices w6uld be ridiculous. What the 
passage, therefore, means is that the whole popula- 
tion of freemen in Athens were in the habit of en- 
joying the drama, — not, of course, all at the same 
moment Other fancies, which have given rise to elo- 
quent musings concerning the picturesque view of the 
No UmI- sea and islands enjoyed by the Athenian as a natural 
lu Cidc^ background to his tragedy, can be disposed of in 
the same way by simply sitting even on the top 
row and making the experiment ^ — not to speak of 

' ^mmMei and SiitdUs in Gnect^ p. 107. See also the excellent 
note in Dnra/i Histpry, ii. chap. Tii. sect, i , on the frequent exag- 
geiationf of the nvmber of Athenian citizens, which never reached 
this high Bgore. 

' Dr. Dorpield, with his new map before him, estimated the area 
for nc the last time I was at Athens. He found that counting in 
ererj atailable space, such as gangways, &c, 16,000 was the limit. 
It teems, there f ore , highly probable that an average audience would 
not exceed io,ooa I cannot remember in Attic literature any alln* 
lion to crowdbg or want of room in this theatre. 

* O^ €ii*t pp. 108-9. I^v^> ^ ^c opening of his twentieth chap- 
tar, has given excellent plctnret and plans of the theatre in question. 
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the false notion of attributing to the Athenian 
citizen a conscious love of picturesque scenery, or 
an attempt to combine two heterogeneous and 
incongruous aesthetic interests. 

If the writer of Greek history is bound to have 
visited Greece, this cannot be expected of the 
reader. But for him too our generation has brought 
its benefits. In the fine illustrations now published 
of all the objects of interest in Greek museums, and 
of the finest scenery throughout the country, the 
general public can find some equivalent; and 
from this point of view the history of Duruy marks ' 

a fresh epoch, even as compared with that of Cur- t 

tius. For I am not aware that there has hitherto 
been any accessible collection of all the interesting Greek i 

things in Nature and Art which the student o(^^^^ ^ 

Greek history ought to have seen, at least in rcpro> ccMible lo j 

duction. There are, of course, splendid monographs 
on special buildings, such as the works of the Dilet- 
ttnti Society, or on special discoveries, such as the 
original and richly adorned volumes of Dr. Schlie« 
mann on Mycenae and Tiryns. But these are 
beyond the reach of moderate fortunes. The gal- 
lery of photographs begun by Mr. Stillman, and 
now in process of publication by the Hellenic 
Society, are both more varied and less expensive, 
and will make the treasures of Greece perfectly 
familiar to any student who chooses to acquire 
them. 
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;;j CHAPTER II. 

I Recent Treatment of the Greek Myths. 

^ i 

Tbe newer § 14- We may now pass to the more modern 
treatment of the myths and mythical history of 
Greece. There are before us the essays of several 
men since the monumental work of Grote. First 
r , there is that of Ernst Curtius ; then Duncker's 

j I (both translated into English) ; still more recently 

* ; the shorter histories of Holm, Busolt, Hertzbcrg, 
] and other Germans, not to speak of Sir George 
I ; Cox*8 history and the first volume of that of Mn 
1 1 ^iSl^'^* Evelyn Abbott. In fact they arc so many and 

I ' oat ptf. ^ various that the production of a new work on 
■ i 'f^oM. Greek history requires some special justification. 
r \ For the time has really come when we may begin 
'1 to complain of new histories that are not new, but 

I I merely reproduce the old facts and the old argu* 

* I ments, without regard to what specialists have been 
I ; Max doing to dear up particular questions. Duncker's 
I ^ DioKker^ large work, of which the earlier period of Greek 

history forms the closing part, is indeed an im- 
portant book, and cannot be dismissed so easily* 
[ But if I may venture to speak out, I do not think 

it was worth translating into English. Scholars 

1 

\ 
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14.] DUNCKER, BUSOLT, HOLM. 29 

earnest and patient enough to read through it can Not suited 

hardly fail to have learned German, and therefore i^dcn. 

require no English version. I cannot believe that 

the English-speaking public will ever read it, nor 

do I think this should be expected. For in the 

first place the book is sadly deficient in style,— 

not merely in the graces of style, which are seldom 

attained by professional scholars, but in that higher 

quality of style produced either by burning passion 

or delicate aesthetic taste. Dunckcr is not, like most 

of the English historians, a politician. To him despot 

and democracy arc mere things to be analyzed. 

Nor does he strive to advocate novel and picturesque ' l ' 

views, like Ernst Curtius. His mind is so conserva* \ [ 

tive that he rather takes a step backward, and v 

reverts, especially in his chronology, to statements *^' 

which of late seemed likely to be discarded as j ^ 

obsolete. He is always sensible and instructive; ! ' 

he has an excellent habit of making his authorities ; * 

speak for themselves : but he wants verve as well • t 

as originality in treating old, unsettled problems, 

though he has made some remarkable re-construC'» 

tions of history from conflicting myths. 

The two best recent histories to which I have Bosolt and [\ \ 

referred, Busolt's in 1885, Holm s in 1886 (I speak 
of the first volumes), are by no means so conservative 
as Duncker ; Holm is as advanced in his scepticism 
as Grote ; but, as I shall show in the sequel, their 
scepticism is still spasmodic, or shall I say varied 
with touches of credulity, which are probably the 
necessary relief of all scepticism. Nothing strikes 
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30 RECENT TREATMENT OF MYTHS. [15. 

the reader of these new Greek histories more forci- 
bly than their abandonment of the combinations of 
the school of E. Curtius, and their return to the atti- 
tude of Grote, whose decision concerning the utter 
untrustworthiness of legends for historical purposes 
they all quote with approval. The ground taken 
by Grote was the possibility of ' plausible fiction ' 
which could not possibly be distinguished, as 
miraculous stories can, from sober history. Holm 
adds to this some excellent arguments showing the 
strong temptations to deliberate invention which 
must have actuated the old chronographers and 
genealog^'stsl Nevertheless, Holm devotes 200 i2mo 
pages, Busolt 100 8vo, of their 'short histories' to 
the analysis and discussion of the legends and dis- 
coveries concerning pre-historic Greece, in the course 
of which they cannot avoid many inferences from 
very doubtful evidence. Holm very justly demands 
that hbtorians should let the reader know in the 
stating of it, what has been handed down to us, and 
what is modern hypothesis, and claims to have 
observed this distinction himself. But there are 
traditions which are manifestly late and untrust- 
worthy, such as that which Axes the dates of 
j I Arktinos and Eumelos, and tells us of written 

registers in the eighth century B.C., which he 
accepts without a due caution to his readers. 
§ 15. I think, moreover, that even the most tren- 

* Cf. bb eu\y chaptera, etpecially i. pp. 43 jy. BdsoU's and edition, 
DOW ia the pteM^ oonuini ui exhantUve UMljsit of all the recent 
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15.] PURE INVENTION UNFREQUENT. 3I 

chant of sceptics docs not consistently deny that The 

there must be some truth in legendary history, „tit,^. 

though we may not be able to disentangle it from 

miracles and misunderstandings. And when once 

we have abandoned Grote's position, and hold it 

more probable that old legends are based on facts 

than purely invented, nothing will prevent the 

sanguine student from striving to pick out for ^' % 

himself the facts and making a probable, if not a 

certain, sketch of the otherwise unrecorded incuna- 

bula of a nation's history. 

This view and these attempts are based upon an Pm« inven- 
ascertained truth in the psychology of all human <^I^S. 
societies. Just as people will accommodate a small 
number of distinct words to their perpetually 
increasing wants, and will rather torture an old 
root in fifty ways than simply invent a new combi- i j : 

nation of sounds for a new idea ; so in popular I . [ 

legends the human race will always attach itself to \' 

what it knows, to what has gone before, rather than 
set to work and invent a new series of facts. Pure \' '> 

invention is so very rare and artificial that we may ; ! . 

almost lay it aside as a likely source for old legends ^ ; Mi 

' The mah) cnuses of invented legends are : first » the glorification of 
national heroes ; secondly, the desire of chronographen to obtain ! 1 

synchronisms, and make the lieroes of one place contemporaneous ^ 

with, and related to, those of another. In the former case it is gene- J ^ 

rally an older or better known story which is transferred to the new | \ 

case, with more or leu modification ; in the latter there may be de- j \' 

liberate fraud, as Holm has argued. Of all old Greek legend the { f 

chronology is the most suspicious part, because this has been invented 
in comparatively late times, and by learned men, not by, bat for, 
the people. 
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3% RECENT TREATMENT OF MYTHS. [i6. 

I ? 

j * , 

; -^ pbnsible and we may assume either a loose record of real 

i ^ ' d^fote f^cts, or the adoption and adaptation of the legends 

\'^[ HOC M ade- of a previous age, as* our real, though treacherous, 

1 " 1 am^ materials for guessing pre-historic truth. This is the 

reason why we later students have not adhered with- 
; I out hesitation to the sceptical theory that plausible 

: i fiction ffioy account for all the Greek myths, and we 

^ j look for some stronger reason to reject them alto- 

gether. 
Cases oT § 1 6. There are cases, for example, where we can 
see distinct reasons why people in a historic age 
should have invented links to attach themselves to 
:> ; some splendid ancestry. Just as the heralds of our 

* I own day are often convicted of forging the gene- 

rations which connect some wealthy upstart with 
4' an ancient house, so it is in Greek history. No 

1 1 larger and more signal instances of this can be found 

'I than the barefaced genealogies made by the learned 

r in the days of Alexander's successors \ when any 

of the new foundations, — ^Antioch, Seleucia, &c., — 

V 

% 

i 

' A fine spedmen is the pedigree of the Ptolemies direct from 
Dionysus and Heracles, given by the historian Satyms. Of. C. 

I Milller, Fragg, Hutor, Graec.^ iii. 165. The substance of it is as 

follows : From Dionysus and Althea was bom Dejanira, from her 
and Heracles, Hyllns, and from him, in direct descent Kleodaos, Aris- 

i tomachas, Temeno^ Keisos, Mason, Thestios, Alcoos, Aristodamldas, 

Kaianos, Koeno^ Turimmas, Pcrdikkas, Philippos, Aerope, Alkctas, 
Amyntas, Balakros, Meleager, Arsinoe. From her Lagus, Ptolemy 
Sotcr, ftc, down to Philopator, the then reigning king* Hence, he 
adds, were derived the names of the demit in the Dionysiac phyU at 
Aleaandria, viz. Dejaniris, Ariadnis, &c. 
Here ia a moat instmcUTe iabricatioiu 

\ 1 
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i;.] DELIBERATE FABRICATIONS. 33 

wanted to prove themselves ancient Hellenic cities, 
re-scttled upon a mythical foundation. Not differ- 
ent in spirit were the Pergamcne fabrications, which at Per- 
not only invented a mythical history for Perga- ^'"""*' 
mum, but adopted and enlarged the Sicilian fables 
which connected a Pergamene hero, iCoeas, with 
the foundation of Rome^ What capital both the 
Ilians and the people of Pergamum made out of 
these bold mendacities, is well known. I shall . 

return in due course to another remarkable instance, { } 

which I have set before the world already, where a I [ 

great record of Olympic games was made up at . ' i 

a late date by a learned man in honour of Elis and j ! 

Messene. Later Greek history does show us some ^ ; 

of these deliberate inventors, — Lobo the Argive, * j ? 

Euhemerus the Messenian, and a few more ; a list - \ | 

which the Greeks themselves augmented by adding which ( j } 

the travellers who told wonderful tales of distant ^[f^^ \ - | 

lands which conflicted with Hellenic climate and cionofmtr. • . : 

experience. But here too the Greeks were over- ^oi\t%. I 

sceptical, and rejected, as we know, many real 
truths only because they found them marvellous. : \ 

In the same way, modem inquirers who come to ' i j. 

estimate the doubtful and varying evidence for older ; 

history must be expected to differ according to the « M 

peculiar temper of their minds. .y * 

§ 17. But perhaps the reader will desire to hear Example of '.\.{ 

of a case where a legend has conveyed acknow-^^JjS^i^ 
ledged truth, rather than the multifarious cases Rw«i»om 
where it may lead us into error. I will give an tofy^ 
* Cf. Mommsen, R. G. L 466-6. 
D 
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34 RECENT TREATMENT OF MYTHS, [i7« 

instance from Roman history, all the more remark- 
able from the connection in which it is found. 

TTiat history, as we all know, used to commence 
with a pretty full account of the seven kings, who 
ruled for very definitely stated periods. The diffi- 
culties in accepting this legend were first shown by 
Niebuhr; and then came Arnold, who told again 
the legend as a mere nursery tale, refusing to call 
it history. Mommsen, in his very brilliant work, 
goes further, and omits the whole story contemp- 
tuously, without one word of apology. The modem 
reader who refers to his book to know who the 
kings of Rome were, would find one casual and 
partial list, no official chapter. I am not sure that 
Mommsen names most of them more than once in 
any passing mention. 

But does it follow that Mommsen denies there 
ever were kings at Rome ? Far from it. For there 
were laws and ordinances, lasting into historical 
times, which would be wholly inexplicable had they 
not come down from a monarchy. Thus there re- 
mained a priest of g^^eat dignity, though of little 
Therwp importance, whose very title — rex sacrorum — 
shows that his office was created to perform 
those priestly functions once performed by the 
I abolished kings, and not otherwise provided for 

i in the reformed constitution. The fact therefore 

asserted by the famous legend, that there were once 
kings in Rome, is establbhed to the satisfaction of 
any reasonable man by the evidence of surviving 
usages. 
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In the same way we have at Athens legends of Thekinc- 
kings, but all of such antiquity as to make us hesi- AthcM. 
tate in believing them, had there not survived into 
historical days the kittg-archon^ whose name and 
functions point clearly to their being a survival of 
those kingly functions which were thought indis- 
pensable on religious or moral grounds, even after 
the actual monarchs had passed away^. 

The legends, therefore, which tell of a gradual / ; \ 

change from a monarchy to an aristocracy, and a • A ^ 

gradual widening of the Government to embrace j 

more members by making its offices terminable, ; [ 

are no mere plausible fictions, but an obscure, and ! \ 

perhaps inadequate, yet st<11 real account of what . \ 

did happen in Attica in die days before written - j 

records existed. . ; [ 

§ 1 8, Larger and more important is the great legends of | j \ 

body of stories which agree in bringing Phcenician, jSj^ts."" \ \ 

Egyptian, and Asianic princes to settle in early • M 

Greece, where they found a primitive people, to 
whom they taught the arts and culture of the East. ! 

To deny the general truth of these accounts now j J. 

would be to contradict facts scientifically ascertained; r 

it is perfectly certain that the Greek alphabet isCorrobora- i ?- 

derived from the Phoenician, and it is equally cer-^^c^^^f ♦ '. i 

tain that many of the artistic objects found at^jtrbutnot 
Orchomenos, in Attica, and at Mycenae, reveal a^uage! 

' Wc hate not a few instances in Greek polities^Megara, Borys- 
thencs, Catymnos occur to me— where there still existed in late days 
magisterial l^iKw and even /i^x^* CC BM, iU Corr. kill. TiiL 
30; is. a86. 
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$6 RECENT TREATMENT OF MYTHS. [i8. 

foreign and Oriental origin. At the same time 
Duruy, in the luminous discussion he has devoted 
to the subject^, shows that, however certain the 
early contact with the East, there is hardly any trace 
in Greece of the language of any non-Hellenic con- 
querors, as there is, for example (he might have 
added), in the names of the letters, which mostly 
bear in Greece their Semitic names. He thinks, 
therefore^ that although early Asianic Greeks were 
the real intermediaries of this culture, they merely 
stimulated the latent spark in the natives, which 
shows itself in certain original non- Asiatic features 
which mark pre-historic Greek remains. But those 
who in their enthusiasm for Greece go even further in 
rejecting any foreign parentage for the higher Greek 
art', will now no longer deny that the occurrence 
of amber, ostrich-eggs, and ivory, which surely 
were not all imported in a rude or unmanipulated 
condition, prove at least the lively traffic in luxuries 
which must have existed, and which cannot exist 
without many other far-reaching connections. 

' ffist, fifGnui, chap. it. lect 3. 

' Holm (G. G. L 115) admiU this motive for the Germans : *Im 
Grande lengoet man phdoiziiche Siedelongen in Griechcnland be- 
•oodert de s w e gcn, wdT man nicht will, data die Griechen jenen 
Lemen WIchtigct Teidanken '^that is to Semites. He himself asserts 
carl/ contacts, and thinks their influence ii[>on Greece but trifling. 

The general body of opinion in Germany seems to agree with what 
I hatv dted firom Darn/ in the text The words jnst quoted may 
•ervc to pot the English reader npon his guard agabst the tufy'sc- 
Hm tooe of man/ of the most leanied modem stndies on Greek 
hiatMy. . 
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I : 



There are even lesser matters, where legends Corrobort* 
might seem only to set before us the difficulty oficgcndi 
harmonizing conflicting statements ; and yet archae- Jjjfj;^'' 
ology finds that there is something real implied. 
Thus the l^end which asserts that the older 
Perseids were supplanted by the Pelopids in the 
dominion of Mycenae is in striking agreement with J ; \ 

the fact that there are two styles of wall-building 
in the extant remains, and that the ruder work has 
actually been re-faced with the square hewn blocks 
of the later builders^ 

§ 19. But we have here been dealing with politi- 
cal legends, which are less likely than genealogical 
or adventurous legends to excite the imagination, j ; 

and so to be distorted from facts. Let us turn to ' ■ 

consider some of these latter. I { t 

When we approach such a story as the rape of Expltnt. I { ; 

Helen by Paris, the consequent expedition of the^^^tj^ ] 

Greeks, and the siege of Troy, we are confronted, *{j« •o^*' . 

or at least we were confronted a few years ago, with * 
a theory which professed to explain all such stories 
as mere modifications or misunderstandings of the ! 

great phenomena of Nature expressed in pictorial 
language. The break of day, the conquest of the 
Sun over the morning mists, his apparent defeat at 
night, and the victory of the Powers of Darkness, 
— ^all this was supposed to have aflected so power- 
fully the imaginations of primitive men that they 
repeated their original hopes and fears in all man- 
ner of metaphors, which by and by became mis- 
^ On thb cf. Adler's remarkable preiaoe to Scbliemaim'f THryns. 
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38 RECENT TREATMENT OF MYTHS. [19, 

interpreted, and applied to the relations, friendly or 
hostile, of the various superhuman powers known 
Tbe as gods or heroes. Helen, if you please, was the 

M^aftd Dawn, carried off by Paris, the Powers of Night, 
f^jjjj and imprisoned in Troy, Achilles was only the 
' Sun-god, who struggles against the Night, and after 
a period of brilliancy succumbs to his enemies. 
It appeared that in the Vedas and the Zcfid- 
Avcsta^ which may be regarded as older cousins of 
the Greek mythologies, the names of the gods 
pointed clearly to their original connection with 
solar phenomena, and some of the Greek names 
were shown to be merely the Greek forms of the 
same words, 
expounded It is not necessary for me here to expound more 
^Mr^fmx ^^y ^** celebrated theory, seeing that it has 
MiiUer, acquired great popularity in England from the 
brilliant statement of it by Professor Max Miiller in 
his early Lectures on the Science of Language, It 
was a learned theory, requiring a knowledge of the 
various languages as well as the various mytholo- 
gies of the Indians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, and 
even other branches of the great Indo-European 
fonadedoD family. It required, too, a knowledge of that won- 
l22[J^^ derful new science, the science of comparative ety- 
mology, by which two names as diverse as possible 
could be shown to be really akin. The ordinary 
reader was surprised at the scientific legerdemain by 
which Helen was identified with Sarama^ and was 
disposed to accept a great deal from men who 
claimed to have made such astonishing discoveries. 
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ao.] THEIR PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSUMPTIONS. 39 

§ 20. It IS now very long since I first declared 
myself against this theory*, not as false, but as 
wholly inadequate to explain the great wealth and 
variety of the Greek legends. On that occasion I long since 
argued the case at length, and showed more espe- adeqwuc, 
cially that the mental condition presupposed in the 
primitive Indo-Europeans by this theory was not 
provable, and was, moreover, contradicted by every- bectute it 
thing which we know of the psychological condi- ISSi^nul 
tion of any such people. The theory implies such •ftvtget, 
a daily joy and a nightly terror, when the sun rose i 

and set, as coloured the whole language of the 
primitive race, and gave them one topic which 
wholly occupied their imaginations. Seeing that 
men must have existed for a long time before they 
invented legends, perhaps even before they used which it 
language, such fresh and ever-recurring astonish- JI^^JJJ^ 
ment would be indeed a marvellous persistence of «»P«*«"*<^* 
childish simplicity*. Moreover, what we do know 
oi' savage men shows us that surprise and wonder 
imply a good deal of intellectual development, and 
that the primitive savage docs not wonder at, but 

* Cf. my Prohgomefta to Atuieni History, Longmans, 187a. A 
rtductio ad ahurdum which attained serious attention, in spite of 
its patent jocoscness, appeared in an early number of the Dublin 
University Kottabos, 

* Accordingly, some use was made of the exceptional and alarm* 
ing phenomena, such as thunder-stonns and eclipses, to supply a 
more reasonable and adequate cause for the violent transitions from 
terror and grief to joy, which the theory demanded. But it was the 
regular daily phenomena which figured in the leading r6U of the 
comparative mythologers. 
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40 RECENT TREATMENT OF MYTHS. [ai. 

ignoresy those phenomena which interest higher 
men. 

It 18 a much more reasonable view to discard the 
changes of the day, and adopt those of the year, as 
having suggested early myths of the death of bcau- 
* tiful youths, and the lamentation of those that loved 

them. I do not know a more masterly treatment 
of this cause for early myths, such as the death of 
Adonis, of Linus, of Maneros (in Egypt), than the 
K. O. Mil- opening pf K. O. Miiller's History of Greek Liter a- 
tribLSoiii! ^^^^* '^ ** * \i(^\i now fifty years old, and our 
knowledge has so much advanced that Miiller's 
views are in many points antiquated, as I have 
shown in re-writing the history of the same great 
subject^ But nothing could antiquate the genius 
of K. O. Miiller, or the grace with which he 
shows that the plaintive lays of shepherd and 
of vine-dresser express the poignant regrets ex- 
cited by the burning up of green and bloom in 
the fierce heats of a semi-tropical summer. We 
now know that Nature provides this rest for her 
v^^tation in meridional climates ; but the sleep of 
' plants in the drought of torrid sunshine seems to 

men far less natural than their rest in the long 
nights and under the white pall of a northern 
winter, and thus were suggested myths of violence 
and cruelty. 
§ 21. These things, however, account for only a 

* A History of Gmk CUusicat Littraluro (3rd ed.), Macmillan, 
1S91. The history of K. O. Miiller hat since been re-^ited and snp- 
plemcnled by Hdti, bttt in a very different style. 
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small fraction of the great volume of Greek legend. The trans- 
it is indeed true that the same story will be re- ^^ ^ 
newcd, the same ideas repeated, by succeeding 
generations. There is such a principle as the | I | 

spontaneous transference of myths, similar to the Old •ncc- 

. /-^i-ij^*' dotes doing 

constant recurrence of the same old stones m our f,^ duty; 
modem society under new scenery and with new 
characters. If, for example, a man of odd ways 
and ridiculous habits haunts any society for a long 
time, and becomes what is called * a character/ a 
number of anecdotes cluster about his name, which 
are told to illustrate his peculiaritica Any old 
person who hears these stories will be certain to 
recognize some of them as much older than the 
character in question, and as having been told about 
some other oddity long passed away ; and we may 
predict with confidence that by and by they will 
be fitted on again to some new person who is a 
suitable subject for them. But what would be 
thought of the logic which inferred that the story 
must be false from the beginning because it wanders 
down the lapse of time, making itself a new home 
in each epoch, or that the person to whom it is fitted 
must be unreal because he is the hero of a tale 
which does not originally belong to him ? Yet I 
could show that this has been the very attitude 
assumed by some of the comparative philologers. 

^ 22. I will take an instance which the reader Example j : 

will naturally expect to find discussed in this Essay xv^an * ' f 

— the legend of the siege of Troy. It may be quite l«g«»d, j ; 

true that old names and old metaphors about the 
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4% RECENT TREATMENT OF MYTHS. [aa. 

sun or the summer lie hidden in the names of the 
heroes. It is to me certain that older stories were 
taken Trom their place and Atted on to the newer 
and more celebrated circumstances of this famous 
botaot war. But all this I take to be not inconsistent 
with fact, but even to imply as a necessity that 



I there must really have been such a war, which 

< excited the minds of all the Greeks of a certain 

date, and so formed the obvious nucleus for all the 
poetical adventures which clung around it 
Tbe cootri- The brilliant researches of Dr. Schliemann have 
i Dr.Schlie* demonstrated that the locus of the legend was not 

■•■^ chosen at random, but that Troy, or Iliom, was in 
the first place the site of a prehistoric settlement ; 
in the next, that it was conquered and burned, and 
re-settled again and again. There existed, more- 
over, a venerable shrine in the obscure historic 
town, to which the Locrians, at an early date, sent 
donations of virgins to atone for the outrage 
of their mythical ancestor, the lesser Ajax of 
; the Iliad. These facts show that here, as else- 

! where, the legend formed itself about a historic site, 

and with some nucleus of historic fact, — how much 
! will probably for ever remain a subject of disputed 

j ' Diiniy, in speaking of the controversy as to the site (is it His- 

I larUk, or Bnnarbascbi?), says that even tliis will never be settled, in 

i spite of tke striking discoveries by which Dr. Schliemann has shown 

that Hissarlik was a prehistoric city, and the total absence of any 

cridenoe for a city upon the other site. And Duruy is probably 

right, became on these matters writers are too often pedants, who, 

if OBoe eommittcd to a theory, will not accept the most convinc- 

; ^ ing cridence that they have been mistaken. They seem to think 
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If history were an exact science, in which strict Hittonrnot 
demonstration were required at every step, thisJ^j^JJJ^ 
conclusion might warrant our pursuing Grote's 
course and rejecting the whole legend as imaginary. 
But history is really a science of probabilities, in 
which this perhaps is the greatest charm, that it • 
leaves lat^e room to the imagination in framing 
hypotheses to supply a rational explanation of 
results which come before us full-grown, without 
their beginnings being recorded. 

I am not concerned here with the problem of the 
origin of the Homeric poems. Those who desire a 
summary of modern research in this great field, and 
care to know what conclusions I have adopted, may 
consult my Greek Literature^ in which the English 
reader for the first time found a full conspectus of 
this great controversy ^ What now comes before 
us is to estimate the amount of historical truth 
which can be extracted from our so-called Homer. 

It is certain that there was a great struggle round 
the very site given in the poems. It was alleged 

the chief merit of a scholar is to maintain an outward show of im- 
peccability, and therefore hold the candid confession of a mistake to 
be not honourable, but disgraocfuL Duruy himself inclines to follow 
E. Curtius, who holds the wrong opinion. Holm (i. 96) sees dearly 
that in the light of Schliemann*s discoveries there can hardly remain a 
doubt that Hissarlik was the site which the Homeric iK)eti had in 
view, though their details may be inaccurate. This conclusion would 
have been universally accepted, had not certain scholars pledged 
themselves to the other site. 

' It has since been treated in a separate form by Professor Jebb. 
The third edition of my Greek Literaturet being still more recent 
(1891), gives additional material 
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to be a struggle of many Greek chiefs, at a time 
when Mycenae was the richest capital, against the 
wealth and discipline of the princes about the Troad, 
Historical of whom the chief of Ilion was the head. This, 
iTomc ric^ too, is remarkable, that in spite of the superior 
pocM^ wealth and larger population of Asia Minor, the 
superiority of the Greek peninsula over this greater 
and richer land is plainly asserted. The whole 
course of known history has verified the broad fact 
taught by the legend. Greece has always been 
the poorer sister, and the superior, of Asia Minor. 
Mtccdk That Mycenae was really the most powerful city 
{^1^^ in the Greece of some early period, is another fact 
^^* which nobody would ever have suspected but for 
the teaching of the legend. Even Dr. Schliemann's 
new demonstration of its truth, by the display of 
wealth and of high art which he found in the 
royal tombs, would never have been attempted had 
he not been guided by the consistent assertions of 
the I/iad. For the massive remains of the forttfi- 
cationsy and the tombs, proved no guides to the 
historical Greeks, who knew Argos only as the 
head of that province, and early forgot the splen- 
dour of Mycenae so far as it was not kept alive in 
their epic Bible. 
Gcnenl ( 23. Quite apart from such particular facts, 
^^^llf which teach us that the statements of Greek legend 
are never to be despised, there are large general 
conclusions which most of us think warranted by 
the Homeric poems. We may infer the political 
ideas prevalent when they were composed; the 
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relative importance of king, nobles, and commons ; 
the usages of peace and war ; the life of men in its 
social side ; the position of women and of slaves ; 
the religious notions of the day ; and such other 
questions as must be answered if we desire to 
obtain a living picture of the people. Every recent 
history of Greece has a chapter on the Homeric 
poems from this point of view — none of them fuller 
or better than the chapters of Grote. 

What I had to say on this subject was set down Social Life 
in the opening chapters of my Social Life ifi^ "**** 
Greece^ from which some stray critics have indeed 
expressed their dissent, without undertaking to 
probe and refute my argruments. Until that is 
done, the sketch there given of the aristocratic 
society described in the Iliad and the Odyssey 
claims to be just, and it is unnecessary to defend Alleged 
it here. Perhaps, however, recent inquiry may*f^j^ ^ 
have led some students to imagine that I havepo^n*- . 
attached too much credit to the Homeric pictures of 
ltfe> seeing that they are now often asserted to be 
artificial, and constructed by the poets to represent 
an age and a society different from their own. 

We cannot verify what these poets describe by Examplet 
anything which we know in historical Greece, with- jji^ 
out making very large allowances. The games, for 
example, described in the twenty-third book of 
the Iliad^ are totally distinct in character from the 
Olympic games, — the oldest historical contests of 
the same kind known to us. The monarchy of 
Agamemnon and of Menelaus is totally different 
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from that of Sparta> which survived into the light 
of history ; and even the poets themselves con- 
stantly tell you that they speak of men not such as 
the men of their own day, but greater, stronger, and 
happier. On the other hand, when we seek for 
support from the very ancient remains found at 
Myceme, Tiryns, and Troy in recent years, we find 
no clear corroboration, and must admit that the 
yi^^ arms, the dress, and probably the life of the great 
^Movcrict men whose splendour we have unearthed do not 
\ . correspond to the descriptions of the same things 

in Homer. This has been the subject of a special 
; book by W. HelbigS and the general result at 

1 - which he arrives is merely negative. The civili- 

I zation found by Dr. Schliemann is apparently not 

i . * . ^ that of Homer. Is the latter then purely imaginary, 

\ ', . neither prehistoric nor historic? Is the life dc- 

l , scribed as artificial as the language? 

i * Fick't \ 24* For now we are assured, by the researches 

onSr* ^ Fick, that the apparent jumble of dialects in the 
I Homeric poems cannot possibly be any original language 

' which embraced all the dialects, far less a judicious 

' ' ' selection from each due to the genius of the poet, 

! I but rather the incongruous result of the adaptation 

I of an older form (iEolic) to the wants of a newer 

I and different (Ionic) public. This rchandling of 

, ; great poems to make them intelligible is an almost 

! universal phenomenon, and now affords us the first 

reasonable theory for the extraordinary facts pre- 
I sented by Homer*s language. Of course there are 

^ DtiUmiriHkiEpfmimDimkmHtmirliutert^i^l^ 
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later poems, and possibly later passages in the old 
poems, where this artificial dialect was deliberately 
imitated by men who found it already achieved, 
and merely accepted it as the received epic lan- 
guage. But these passages are insignificant. The 
body of the poems seems to have been rehandled for 
the practical purpose of making them intelligible, 
just as Dryden rehandled Chaucer. . 

In this theory of Fick, which he has defended pifficnlties ( 

with extraordinary acuteness and learning, we have {Jcory. • 

the greatest advance made in our day as regards j 

the language of Homer. Of course it has not yet 
been accepted by the world of scholars ^ I myself 
think Pick's weak point is his close adherence to 
the dissection of the I/iad into three successive 
layers by A. Kirchhoff, and his attempt to show 
that the parts severed from the older as accretions ji 

by Kirchhoff are also exactly the parts which were I 

composed in the later (Ionic) dialect, and which • 

therefore do not show the traces of older forms 
elsewhere to be found. Fick may be right even 
here; but I am not persuaded by his arguments'. 

' Probably a generation will pass away before it is appreciated ; 
or it may soon pass into obliyion, to be rediscovered by some futore 

tliinkcr. All the newer histories agree in disapproving it, but chiefly , 

on the authority of the philologers. Most of these arc committed, i 

both by tradition and by their own special researches, to the theory ; 

of a natural mixturt of dialects at Smyrna, the border town of 
i^lic and Ionic settlements. 

' I understand that Mr. W. Leaf, one of the highest English I 

authorities, agrees generally with Fick on this problem. On the 
other hand, the Provott of Oriel, as he informs me^ does not tee hit 
way to accept it . j 
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ADalogict But when the conservatives retorted that in pre- 
g^^ supposing a rehandling of the dialect, and an 
imperfect translation into newer forms, he was 
assuming a fact unique in Uterature, — certainly in 
Greek literature, — he smote them • hip and thigh * 
by showing parallel cases, not only in mediaeval 
poetry, but in the collateral Greek lyric poetry. 
He showed that old epigrams, for example, had been 
altered to make them intelligible, while an occa- 
sional form for which no metrical equivalent could 
be found was allowed to remain ^ 
ittappl^ 5 *5* I have delayed over this important and 
novel theory not unduly, because its adoption aflfccts 
the question of the artificiality of the poems. If, as 
was thought formerly, the poets were distinctly 
composing in an artificial dialect, into which they 

i foisted forms from various dialects for the purpose 

' of appearing learned in archaic language, we might 

, \ fairly suspect such a pedantic school of playing 

I tricks with manners and customs, and of omitting 

[ or accentuating as they fancied, in order to make an 

archaic picture according to their lights. And this 
' is in fact what they are accused of having done 

I I by the most recent English historian of Greece'. 

I ' That at the end of a iamout epi^m on Thermopylae composed 

ia LacoDian Greek, and reformed into literary language, x*^«^<' 

I ' rirftt remained, becauae ri^^a^t would not scan. Kick has now 

I applied his theory to the early Lyric poets, and even printed a rerised 

text of most of them in Betunherger^s Btiiragt^ xi, xiii, and xiv, &c. 

I have criticised the newer developments of hif theory in the third ed. 



X 



\ M my Crtsk Uiermlurt, 



* Evdya Abbott^ Hisi^ry tf Gn$ci, L 158 seqq, I cannot hot 
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But on the new theory, wc have before us merely lUottrA. 
verbal changes, perhaps made with all care to pre- ^^^^ 
serve the original work in the parts which are old and pocuy. 
genuine. It is as if some Englishman were to make 
one of Burns's Scotch poems^ which are so difficult 
to ordinary people, accessible by turning the hard 
words into their English equivalents, leaving here y 
and there those which could not be removed without / 
destroying rythm or metre. The new version would 
doubtless sacrifice the flavour of the rude originalj 
but could in no deeper sense be called an arti- 
ficial composition, and would probably preserve 
in its mongrel jargon all the facts set down by the 
poet 

There is another point allied for the artifi- The uto 
ciality of the Homeric poems which has not any epitSu. 
greater weight. It is the use of epithets and of 
forms evidently determined by the convenience of 
the metre. In all poetry of all ages metre is a 
shackle^ — perhaps modern rime is more tyrannous 
than the quantities of the hexameter. Yet these 
shackles, if they mar the efforts of the poetaster, 
only serve to bring out into clearer light the ex- 
cellence of the true poet And the longer the 



I ; • 
i r 



luipcct that the account of the diet of the Homeric chicfn— great 
meali of roast meat, and no fish— is a piece of deliljeralc archaism, 

which contradicts all we know of any historical Greeks from the • I 

earliest to the present days. The Greeks were probably never 
a meat-eating race, and even the early athletes trained on cheese 

(cf. my Kambies attd Sittdits, p. 390). l*he pocu knew all about | 

fishing, for it appears in a simile, and yet in no case docs fishi the j 

great delicacy of Attic days, appear upon a Homeric table. 

E 
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Homeric poems are read, the more firmly are 
all good critics persuaded of their supreme ex- 
cellence. 
High ex- This it is which makes any systematic artificiality 
^^SiSt^^ ™y "^'"^ "*^^* improbable. The difference 
wiUiutift- between the learned epic of a really reflective age 
^^"*^* and the I/iad is illustrated by comparing with it 
the Argotiautics of Apollonius Rhodius, a great 
poet in his way, but unmistakably and lamentably 
T he ^ artificial I agree, therefore, with Thirlwall, that the 
Homeric poets described an age not very different 



^^atkxt from that in which they lived, and that the reason 
why widely varying societies, such as the demo- 
cratic Athenian, or the modem European, can appre- 
ciate these pictures, is that they are not artificially 
constructed, but adapted from a real experience, 
drawn from very human nature, and reflecting 
permanent human passions^. The most unreal 
thing in the poems is of course their theology; 
and yet this became in after days perhaps more 
real than the rest by its universal adoption among 

* Holm gives a Tery ingenkms solution of the difficulty, which is, I 
think, quite original. He thinks that the JSjoWc and Ionic settlers 
who were driven out by the I.)orian immigration carried with them 
recollections and traditions of the splendour of the pre-Doric My- 
oenie, Orchomcnos, Ac In Asia Minor they sang of these old 
glories, clothing the old kings and heroes of the land, and the cities 
they had left, in the dress and manners of the Ionia of their own 
day. Thus their picture b true traditionally, for we know that the 
palaces of Greece were in the places they describe ; their pictures of 
mamert were also tme, in ano^er sense, of the society in which they 
actnally lived. 
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the Greeks as the authoritative account of their 
gods. 



§ 26. The Homeric poems therefore give us abntonl^ 

gesitn' 
true; 



general picture of the state of the Greeks at a time 8en«»Uy 



shortly before the dawn of history ; for such poems 
could hardly be composed and held together without 
writing, and when writing becomes diffused, history 
begins*. Still,the poets lived in an age not controlled 
by criticism, or subject to the verifications of study. 
Hence they could deal loosely with particulars, omit 
details that suited them not, and describe places 
poetically rather than topographically. So it is 
that the Catalogue of the Ships will not agree with 
the rest ; and in many other cases there is evidence 
that the lays brought together were not weeded of 



* When once composed, they could be easily enough renumbered 
by trained guilds of reciters. It is therefore the composition, and the 
transmission as large unities, which imply, in my opinion, that use 
of writing which the poets avoid attributing to the society they de- 
pict as one of the past If we could determine the date of the first 
fluent use of writing in Ionia, I think we could also determine the 
date of the creation of the Iliad as an artistic whole. At the same 
time I think it right to caution the reader, that he need not assume 
lapidary inscriptions to mark the 6rst stage. This has been very 
justly pointed out by Mr. £. Abbott, and it Is here most important ; 
for we have no extant inscription on stone which can be surely at- 
tributed to a date earlier than 600 B.C., and I am convinced that had 
such use of writing been in common use earlier, we should long since 
have found evidence of it. Probably the first writing seen and learned 
by the Greeks was that of the Phoenician traders, who kept their 
accounts either on papyrus or perhaps on wood. Thus the Iliad 
may have been composed with the aid of writing, and yet there may 
have been no contempocaiy records on stone. 
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their, mutual inconsistencies, or compelled to con- 
form strictly to the final plan. 
•»^^b«. It is therefore certain that according as critics 
omIj lay stress on the great consistency of character and 
JJJV^^ feeling in these poems, they will, as Mr. Gladstone 
does, exaggerate their historical value, and set 
them down as almost sober history. When the 
other spirit prevails, and we attend to the many 
flaws in plot and inconsistencies of detail, we shall 
have acute scholars, like Mr. Evelyn Abbott, deny- 
ing that either the assertions or the omissions in 
the poems are evidence worth anything for any 
historical purpose. Yet even such sceptics will not 
refrain from drawing pictures of Greek life from 
these false and treacherous epics. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Theoretical Chronology. 

§ 27. We may now pass from so-called legend TrmiiUoa 
to so-called early history. All students, from hUtoiT^!^ 
Thucydides downward, have held that shortly after 
the state of things described in Homer, important 
invasions and consequent dislocations of population 
began throughout Greece, so that what meets us in 
the dawn of sober history differs widely from what 
Homer describes. These various movements have 
their mythical name, — the return of the Heracleidae; 
and their quasi- historical, — the invasion of Bceotia 
and Phocis by the Thessalians, and the invasion 
and conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorian moun- 
taineers. The pressure so produced drove waves The 
of settlers to Asia Minor, where the coasts and ^^|^ 
islands were covered with Greek cities, — iEolian, 
Ionian, and Dorian. But these cities always claimed 
to be colonies from Greece, and told of mythical 
founders who led them to the East 

We have no early account of these Asiatic settle- 
ments. Their traditions were not apparently dis- 
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cussed critically till the time of Ephorus, the pupil 
JJ^^ of Ibocrates, who lived close to Alexandrian days ; 



I 

it 

.1 



and we know part of what he said from quotations 
in Strabo and from the account given, rather irrele- 
vantly, by Pausanias in the book on Achaia in his 
7Vi/r, which was not composed till our second 
century* The metrical geography attributed to 
: j Scymnus of Chbs^ gives us some additional facts ; 

' , < but on the whole we may say that our account of 

i ; ' all this early history is derived from late and very 

* * • theoretical antiquarians. They did not hesitate to 

I j put these events into the tenth or eleventh century 

; : 1 before Christy but on what kind of evidence we 

r ' shall presently discuss. 

' 1 ; From the Asiatic settlements and from the rich 

t^ ; cities in Euboea (Chalcis and Eretria) went out 

^^ more colonies to the coasts of Thrace and the 

\} Black Sea; but these are placed at such reasonable 

i: ] dates, in the seventh century, that we must be 

I f . disposed to give them easier credence. 



* ^ * T^?^ i *8. Intermediate between these two waves of 

tteWcit colonization, both in date and in credibility of 



' i ' details, come the famous settlements in Sicily, of 

' ; ; which a brief account is given by Thucydides at 

f * the opening of his sixth book ; and it is no doubt 

i, I the apparent precision of this account, and the 

; : { general accuracy of the author, which has made 

' : I this colonization of Sicily and Southern Italy one 

: ' , of the early portions of Greek history most readily 

' Printed in C. Mttllor*! Gtt^raphi Grat€u 
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accepted by even the newest sceptics. It is quite 
extraordinary how the general seriousness and the 
literary skill of an author may make even practised 
critics believe anything he chooses to say *. . j 

Any one who reads with care the account of The J 

Thucydides will see that he cannot possibly be^JJJEoriiy. 
writing from his own knowledge or research, but , 

from some older and far worse authority » — doubt- ! 

less one of the chroniclers* or story-tellers who 4 

gathered, most uncritically, the early legends of 
various portions of the Greek world. It has long 
since been suggested, and with the strongest proba- 
bility, that Thucydides* authority was the Syracusan 
Antiochus, who compiled the early annals of Sicily 
with the evident intention of enhancing the glory 
of his native city. 

On what principles did these chroniclers pro- 
ceed? 

The great and only patent of respectability in Whiu was 
any Greek house or city of early times was founda- in early 
tion by a hero or the direct descendant of a hero ; ^^»*«*«' 
for the heroes were sons or grandsons of the gods, 
from whom all Greek nobility was derived. The 
Homeric poems, in making or defining the Greek 
theology, also told of the great houses directly 
descended from Zeus or Heracles ; and so a royal 
house which was descended from these personages, 

* We ihaU toon come to a similar instance in Xenophon*s Attabasis, 

' The Greek name is Xoymtmo^, seldom XoToypo^, which usually 
means a speech-writer. Cf. below, | 31, a passage from Clinton 
which also applies here. ' \ 
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or a city founded by them, secured for itself a dig- 
nity recognized by all the race. To cite late his- 
torical instances : the Macedonian kings made good 
their claim to being Greeks and civilized men by 
showing their descent from the hero JEslcus, whose 
descendants the i£acids figure so prominently in 
the l^endary wars. The Romans, when first they 
*] \\ came into contact with Greek culture, and felt at 

the same time their superior strength and their 
: * , I social inferiority, at once accepted and promoted 

. ; ^ the story invented for them at Pergamum or adapted 

• j ' for them in Sicily, that they were a colony of Tro- 
, '< jans, led by iEneas, the child of Aphrodite by a 
- * • mortal hero. 

* I ; Hdkaiitie If these things took place in the dry tree of sober 
' : . tkkB. history, what must have taken place in the green ? 
i\ Every city was bound to have a heroic founder, and 
i\ to have been established in almost mythical times, 
f ' Even in late and reflecting days, as I have already 
ly mentioned (§ 1 6), when the successors of Alexander 
' ; '; founded new towns in Syria and Asia Minor, stories 
'I ! continued to be invented allying old Hellenic 
.( . settlements of mythical heroes in these places, 
!i whose shrines were accordingly set up, and their 

worship instituted, to produce an appearance of 

respectability in upstart polities. 
I ^ Glofy ot It is not usually felt by modem readers that in 

pedigicM. consequence of these sentiments the great thing 

was not to have a long pedigree for a family or city, 
;' ,' but to have as short a pedigree as possible for its 

\\:': founder. To be the son or grandson of a god was 
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splendid ; to be his remote descendant was only to ( 

cling on to real nobility like the younger and \ 

remoter branches of great English families. This ; 

will indicate how strong was the tendency to derive i 

an early origin from a great and known descendant 
of the gods or their acknowledged sons. The sub- i 

sequent history and fortunes of a city were com- 
paratively vulgar, provided it was founded by a j 
Heracleid, — the second or third in descent from i 
Temenus or Hyllus. Hence the systematic habit 
of all early chronologers of counting downwards 
from Heracles or the Trojan war, and not upwards 
from their own days. 

§ 29. I have already declared that I put more The sccp- 
faith than the modern sceptical historians in the {Jj^^jJ^"' 
pictures of life and manners left us in Greek epic chrooo- 
poetry, that I do not believe pure invention to be **^' 
a natural or copious source for the materials of 
early poets. But the very sceptics to whom I here 
allude are in my mind quite too credulous on the 
matter of early chronology, and quite too ready to 
accept statements of accurate dates where no accu- 
rate dates can be ascertained^. 

This is the main topic on which I claim to have The 
shown strong reasons for rejecting what Grote, ^^J"^* ^^ 
Curtius, and even the recent sceptical historians carljr dates. 

* The folitary exception is Sir G. Cox, whose Ilhtory of Gnta 
has found little iaronr, in spite of its originality. He will not set 
down any date earlier than 660 B. a as worthy of acceptance ; and I 
think he is right But he also rides the solar theory of the myths to 
death, and so repcb his reader at the Tery outset of his work. 
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have accepted. They have all agreed in giving up 
such dates as 11 84 D.C for the siege of Troy, or 
J 104 D.C. for the Return of the Heracleids^; and 
yet they accept 776 for the first Olympiad, and 736 
for the first colony (Naxos) in Sicily, on nearly 
the same kind of evidence. And they do this in 
spite of the most express evidence that the list of 
Olympiads was edited or compiled iate (after 400 
B. c), afid starting from ftp convincing evidence, by 
Hippias of Elis. This passage from Plutarch s Life 
of Numa^ which I cited and expounded in an article 
upon the Olympiads in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies which I have reprinted in the Appendix to 
this book, is so capital that it shows either ignorance 
or prejudice to overlook its importance. ' To be accu- 
^■<wh*t rate,' says Plutarch, *as to the chronology [of Numa], 
of it is difficult, and especially what is inferred from the 
Olympic victors, whose register they say that 
Hippias the Eleian published late, starting from 

■ The areiiiiicnti of Basolt (G. G. i. 86) which I had intended to dis- 
cMt, will be Anti<]aatcd by Uie appearance of his and edition, which is 
now in the pftts, and which discnsset the prehistoric conditions by 
the light of eYidence which hat accrued since the first publication of 
hb important work. But for the printers* strike (November, 1891) I 
diould probably have been able to quote his revised and amended 
views. Holm's appears to me a reasonable view. After stating that 
Apollodoros (il 7), Diodoms (4, 33), Plato {Ligg, iil 6, 7), and Isocrates 
{Arthidmm, 1 19) are all at variance, he adds (i. 1 81) : ' One of these is 
juat as historical as the other; the current traditions are not better 
than the accounts of Plato and of Isocrates ; they are all mere talcs 
(JStigm) which can neither be proved or refuted.' Here we have the 
attitude of GroCe, pure and simple, but applied to a quasi-historical 
pe ri od* 
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nothing really trustworthy ^' Nor is it possible to 
hold that this was some sudden and undue scepti- 
cism in the usually believing Plutarch ; for I showed 
at length that the antiquarian Pausanias, whose 
interest in very old things was of the strongest, 
could And at Olympia no dated monument older 
than the thirty-third Olympiad. If he had seen an 
old register upon stone, he would most certainly 
have mentioned it, nor can I find in any extant 
author any direct evidence that such a thing existed. 
I predicted confidently, when the recent excavations 
began, that no such list, or fragment of a list, would 
be found, and negatively at least, my prediction 
was verified *. 

§ 30. It is curious, moreover, that on one point The date 
this traditional chronology had been rejected, and^JJJ™^ 
an important date in early Greek history revised, 
by Ernst Curtius ; and yet he holds to the tradition 

' Will it be believed that £. Curtins paraphrases this remark (dv* 
o^f i'^ ipftiffttifor dyayKQiov itp^ itlorip) by ' zaerst wissenschaAlich 
bearbeitet too Hippias ' ? 

* It is an axiom, to which I shall revert, that all sceptics have 
their credulous side; and so we And that Mr. Evelyn Abbott, a 
learned and able man, who will not accept anything as real (act £rom 
the Homeric poems, takes with childish faith the list in Eosebins, 
and tells us that there we can read the names of the actual victors 
from 776 B.C. to aai a.d. I (Jlistory of Grua^ i. 246.) And he adds, 
with charmin^r naivtti^ that the alleged fact of one thousand years' 
record of foot-races ' would be incredible if it were not true. Bat it 
is true/ etc. That a critical historian should tell us these things 
dogmatically, without touching upon any of the difficulties involved, 
can only be accounted for by the theory that he was following some 
authority he respected, such as Duncker, without thinking the matter 
out for hinuelil 
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in every other case. The date of Pheidon of Argos, 

the famous tyrant who first coined money in Greece, 

and who celebrated an Olympic contest in spite of 

Sparta and Elts, was placed by most of the old 

chronologers in 747 B.C.9 the eighth Olympiad, I 

[ J ] believe, because Pheidon counted as the tenth from 

Temenus, the first Heracldd king of Argos. All the 

I rational inferences, however, to be made from his life 

\, : and work pointed to a much later date^ so that by 

a simple emendation the twenty-eighth Olympiad— 

* 4 . also an irrq^lar festival, according to Hippias' list 

i rtviicd by — was Substituted ; and thus Curtius has made a 

>^<'-^ met instructive and interesting combination, by 

( . which this tyrant and his relation to Sparta become 

part of the rational development of Feloponnesian 

.. ! history. 

' ' There seems to be an agreement in the more 

j . j recent historians' to abandon even this gain, and 

go back to the old date, — probably because such a 
Sbee step would imperil many other old dates, and cast 
the historians into the turmoil of revising their 
traditional views. For when you once root up one 
of these early dates, many others are bound to follow. * 
The uncertainty and hesitation of the critics seem now 
to arise from doubts about the authority of Ephorus, 

' I BoUoe that older ichoUiii, tnch as Newtoo, in hU Chronoiogy, 
and Mitford, ihow quite a wholeiome tcepticUm conceminn^ Pheidon'i 
date, whidi Uiejr aie di^wted to bring down cren lower than Cnrtiua 



/ I 



* £.^. Dnncker, Al>bott, Dnniy, Biiiolt (i. 140) wiUi the recant 
Uteratnit eked, Holm (L 156). 
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from whom most of our knowledge is ultimately 
derived*. As I have elsewhere said, I regard this 
Qucllcnkritik as little more than a convenient way 
of airing acuteness and learning, and therefore highly 
useful for theses or exercises of philological can- 
didates for honours. But as regards what we can The 
really trace to Ephorus, concerning the date ^f*!E^2rii» 
Pheidon, the reforms of Lycurgus, and other such 
questions, two separate inquiries must be satisfied 
before we accept his word : first, what documents 
or other evidence were accessible to Ephorus ; 
secondly, with what honesty and judgment did he 
use them? There are scholars who believe him 
implicitly, and even believe implicitly statements 
which they have fathered upon him by very doubt- 
ful inference. There are others who treat him with 
contempt. There is even a third class which 
accepts him sometimes, and rejects him at others, 
because he will not fit in with their preconceived 
opinions. 

The question now before us is this : If Ephorus 
did put Pheidon in the eighth Olympiad, or 
about 747 B.C, upon what authority did he do 
so? Had he any evidence to go upon difierent 
from that which we can still name and criticise? 
I will here add my opinion to the many which the 
reader of German can consult for himself. Ephorus 

> The reader may cootalt • long lift of tracts oo the credibility of 
Ephomt, and the accuracy with which our extant Greek authora 
cited him, with the general conclusiona to be inferred, in Bntolt 
(I 97 and elsewhere) or Holm (L 11-15). 
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Mtfint- was a pupil of Isocrates, brought up to consider 

"^ style and eflect the main objects of the historian. 

To this he added the usual prejudices of the 

Greek for his native city, Kyme, which he glorifies 

upon every occasion. Thus it is to Ephorus that 

we owe the absurd date of the founding of the 

Italian Cumae (1050 B.C} as an evidence of the 

early greatness of the iEoltc city. It has been 

shown by A. Bauer and by Busolt that, in telling 

the story of the Persian Wars, Ephorus (as appears 

in the second-hand Diodorus) not only rearranged 

facts in such order as seemed to him efiective^ but 

I often invented details. Whenever he adds to the 

; narrative of Herodotus* this seems to be the case. 

i The night attack of the Greeks on the Persians at 

Thermopylae (Diod. xi. 9) is a signal instance of this, 

I not to speak of the rhetorical display, which is so 

widely different from the admirable and simple 

! narrative of Herodotus. All such early history, 

I therefore, as depends upon Ephorus, is to me highly 

suspicious. 

AithiAs, There is another * tenth Temenid,* specially con- 

^^[Sft^emat. nected in the l^ends with Pheidon as a contem- 

I porary and opponent, Archias of Corinth, who is 

' said to have led the first colony to Sicily. I have 

no doubt that the same chronography which placed 

j Pheidon in the eighth Olympiad (747 B.C.) placed 

I Archias there, and, allowing for a few years of 

I domestic struggles, sent him to Sicily in 755 B.c^ 

* Though Uie Rdara of Uie Heradeidfl was pUoed by Ento- 
I alheiiet ui 1104 B.c^ older aathoritcs, just as competent, placed It 
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To my mind this legend is quite unhistorical, nay, 
it may possibly have falsified real history; for 
though it may have suited the national vanity of 
Antiochus of Syracuse and other old historians to 
magnify their own city by putting it first, or prac- 
tically first, in the list, the whole situation points 
to a different course of events. 

Archias, when on his way, is said to have left a nMoclated 
party to settle at Corcyra ; he is also said to have i^J^g of 
helped the founder of Croton. It is surely *"^" ^^iSJJJ^^^ 
probable that Greek adventurers in search of good 
land and convenient harbours should fix on Sicily, 
passing by the sites of Tarentum, Sybaris, Croton, 
and Locri. That these sites were fully appreciated 
is shown by the flourishing cities which the l^end 
asserts to have been founded in the generation 
succeeding the origin of Syracuse. Will any un- 
prejudiced man believe all this most improbable 
history? The one fact which the old chronologcrs 
of Syracuse could not get over was this : from time 
immemorial Greek ships arriving in Sicily offered 
sacrifices at the temple of Apollo Archegetes at 

later. Thus Isocratcs, in three of his orations, delivered 366-342 B. c, 
repeats that the Dorians had now been four hundred years in Pelo- 
ponnesus. Applying this round number, we obtain 1066-1642 for 
the Return of the Heracleids. The tenth generation, according to " 
Greek counting, down from this date for Temenus, would gire us 
760-730 B.C. This may be the very computation by which the dates 
of Archins and Pheidon were fixed. Duncker (i. 139) thinks the 
Dorians cannot hare come before 1000 B.C. If he reasoned like a 
Greek, and held Pheidon to be the tenth Temenid, he would straight- 
way put him below 700 B.C. 
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i -. Naxos. Hence Naxos must have been the first 

*^ ' Thocydi- settlement In the following year, says Thucydides, 

j: ' dtmmd Syracuse was founded; and then all the dates 

P . ; faSIJfaSv which he copies from his authority — most likely 

I' , ' date. Antiochus— are, as usual, downward from the date 

*^ i 

H 



of Syracuse, and almost all in numbers divisible by 
five. 

I will pause a moment, and give the reader a 
summary of the conclusions to which critical scho- 
lars in general have given their assent. It is con- 
\\*V, ceded that Thucydides must have used Antiochus 

i ! of Syracuse as his principal source in narrating the 

;■; ; archaeology of Sicily. This opinion, first stated 

• i *' ; by Niebuhr, has been argued out fully by Wolfflin, 

\i 'l and accepted with some reluctance by Holm, Clas- 

sen (the best editor of Thucydides), and Busolt^. 
Adtiodms Even the language of Thucydides in these chap- 
^''**"** ters shows phrases which we recognize in the frag- 
ments of Antiochus cited by Strabo. The promi- 
nence of Syracuse, the city of Antiochus, and the 
mention of the constitutions of the new cities, are 
also features pointing to the work of Antiochus. 
' In his special article Busolt has shown with great 

acuteness that all the later authorities, cited by 
some in support of Thucydides' data, really rest 
upon him or upon Antiochus'. What was the cha* 
racter of this author ? He was an early contem- 

' The last hat given a tummaiy of the argnments in his History^ 
pp. 394, 141, and in the Rhtin. Museum for 1885, pp. 461 stq, 

' That Hippyt of Rheglam liTed daring the Penian Wars, and 
wrote SiMAopa, is stated bj Soidas only and without any eridcnce. 
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porary of Herodotus, and is never cited by the 
ancients as a specimen of critical acumen, but rather 
as possessing special knowledge on an outlying 
part of the Greek world. VVc have, moreover, his 
opening words quoted by Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus^, which arc most important in the present 
connection : 'Amoxoy Efvoipavtos rabe avviypa\lf€ 
7r€pl ^WaXCijs iK Tiav apyamv Xoyoav Ta VKrvorara koI 
(ra^ifnara. In other words he used oral tradition 
for his facts, and this he also did in his account of 
early Sicily*. He was, at best, one of the most 
serious, if you please, of the logopoioi^ or chroniclers, 
who are always being contrasted with critical histo- 
rians such as Thucydides. Such being the state of not tmst- 
the facts, we arc compelled to accept as our only ^**^^' 
authority for the early traditions concerning Sicily 
this solitary chronicler, who seems to have had no 
difficulty in fixing dates centuries before the first 
immigration of the Greeks. In a loose thinker of 
this kind, patriotism may be fairly assigned as a 
strong moving cause in determining his facts and 
dates. Indeed, when Archias is said by this Antio- 
chus to have aided at the founding of Croton, Grote 
and Holm are quite ready to set it down to his de- 
sire to magnify Syracuse. When Ephorus of Kyme 
sets down the Italian colony of his city (Cuma;) at 
1050 B. c, all critical historians reject this date upon 
the same ground. If this criticism be indeed valid, 

» Ar<h.\. la. 

' Diod. xii. 71. I now repeat these facts, which I had urged long 
ago, from the recent snmmaiy of Bosolt {pp. cii. p. t%4), 

F 
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arc we only to use it when we choose, or to apply 
^{^^^ it generally? Busolt shows (in his article) that 
' the actual year of the founding of Syracuse (and 
hence of the other Sicilian colonics) cannot be re- 
garded as certain. Surely he and his brother critics 
stop short illogically, and refrain from pushing 
their doubts as far as they are bound to do. To 
me not only the exact year, but the exact genera- 
tion — it is by generations and round numbers that 
Antiochus counted — is quite uncertain ; and we 
are thrown back on arguments from general proba- 
bility such as those which I have indicated, 
tboacfa § 31, It is the authority of Thucydidcs which has 

: ^flnt^* imposed upon the learned an artificial chronology. 

•; ^*^ The scholar is often wanting in acutcncss. There 

are, I suppose, plenty of philologcrs who believe 
Thucydidcs far more implicitly than their Bible, 

': and because he appears careful and trustworthy in 

l contemporary aflairs, actually assume that he must 

be equally credible in matters wholly beyond his 

i ken. I suppose they imagine, though they do not 

state it, that the historian consulted State archives 

I ; in Sicily, and set down his conclusions from a care- 

{ ful analysis of their evidence. We have no trace 

or mention of any such systematic archives ; and 
if the historian indeed confined himself to these, 
what shall we say to his assertion that the Sikels 

\ wbok not passed from Italy to Sicily just three hundred years 

iiniiirfiit ijgf^j^ Ijj^ advent of the Greeks ? How could he 

[ know this? But the solemn manner of the man 

I and his habitual reticence concerning his authori- 
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ties have wonderfully imposed upon the credulity 
of the learned. 

Nobody rates Thucydides higher than I do, 
wherever he is really competent to give an un- 
biassed opinion. His accuracy is not, to my mind, |j 
impeached by the fact that he is found to have l 
made a slovenly copy of a public document lately 
recovered on the Acropolis *. The variations, though I 
many, arc trifling, and do not affect the substance 
of the document. Yet this may do more to dis- 
credit him with the pedants than what seems to 
mc dangerous credulity in larger questions. He is 
hardly to be blamed ; no man escapes entirely from 
the prejudices of his age. The most sceptical in Credulity . 
some points, as I have already noticed *, let their ^^^^^ 
credulity transpire in others. Sir George Comewall 
Lewis, whose whole life was spent in framing scep- 
tical arguments against early history, is found to 
accept the unity of authorship and unity of design 
of the Homeric poems. Grote, so careful and pre- 
cise in accepting documents, subscribes to the 
genuineness of the Platonic Letters^ which no other 
competent scholar admits ; and so I suppose that 
in every sceptic, however advanced, some nook of 
belief will be found, often far less rational than the 
faith he has rejected. 

This truth, which applies to modem scholars so 

^ It it the treaty which he professes to ([ive Tcrbfttim in t. 47, 
with which the reader may compare the actual, thoagh somewhat 
mutilated text in C. I. A. i. SuppL 46^ 

' C£ above, § 29. 

Fa 
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luprob- signally, applies no less to the ancient critics of 
^J^ the Greek legends. When we find that Thucydides 
jaygqit accepts a piece of ancient history like this account 
of the Greek settlement of Sicily, we must first of all 
be sure that he is not the victim of a fit of acquies- 
cence in an older chronicler. When we hear that 
Aristotle and Polybius, two great and sceptical 
men, accepted the Olympiads, we must first know 
exactly what they said about the earlier dates \ 
and then we must be assured that they did not 
VahK of simply acquiesce in the work of Hippias. For this 
^^^ Hippias was clearly a man writing with a deliberate 
policy. He must produce a complete catalogue; 
he must make his documents conform to it. And 
80 there is evidence in Pausanias that he not only 
succeeded in his purpose, but that he modified or 
re-wrote certain inscriptions which we may suppose 
^ did not suit his purpose I refuse to put faith in 

^^ such an authority, and I refuse to accept as the 

^ The excerpt alloding to Poljbins (printed in his text as yi. 2, 2) 
merely aaeits that in the book of Arittodemus of Elis it wot stated 
that no Tictors were recorded UU the twenty-eighth Olympiad, when 
Coraebof the Elean won and was recorded as the first Tictor ; from 
which time the Olympiads were then reckoned. Aristotle is reported 
to have called Lycnrgns the founder (fr. 490). Aristodemus was later 
than Hippias (cf. above^ p. 58) ; and still iV u to his bock, and not to old 
ngisttrtt that the Greek writers refer. The recurrence of the sSth as 
an improper Olympiad shows that this number had some important 
place in the whole discussion. I think it likely that Coroebos really 
bdoogcd to the twenty-eighth after 776, and not to that year. The 

I oldest actual record of a victor which Pansanias could find was from 

OL S3, and this he describes as of extraordinary antiquity. Other 
! detaib are giipen in the Appendix. 
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first real date in Greek history an epoch fixed by 
all the Greek chronologers in a downward calcula- 
tion from the Trojan war, — as may be seen even in 
the scientific and accurate Eratosthenes. His frag- Even 5 

ments, written at a time when there really existed ^iSoi' i 

Greek science, in a day rich with all the learning ofcoonfai . 

previous centuries, still manifest the old faith in the * . 

Trojan war, the Return of the Heracleids, the ( 

colonization of Ionia, and the guardianship of } 

Lycurgus, as events to be fixed both absolutely 1 

and in relation to one another, and to serve as a ' i 

basis for all the succeeding centuries down to the 
day of real and contemporary records. * In these I 

early dates and eras,' says Fynes Clinton in aClinton't ^ 

remarkable passage S *by a singular error in reason- ^"^*™"*ff* 
ing, the authority of Eratosthenes is made to be 
binding upon his predecessors ; while those who 
come after him are taken for original and indepen- 
dent witnesses in matters which they really derived 
from his chronology. The numbers given by 
Isocrates for the Return of the Heracleidae* are 
repeated three times, and are more trustworthy; 
and yet the critics try to correct them by the 
authority of Eratosthenes.' 

§ 32. What, then, is the outcome of all this dis- 
cussion ? 

The first three stages of Greek history are, so to Snmmar/ 
speak, isolated, and separated by two blank periods, SLSwsioo. 
one of which has to this day remained a great gulf, 

» Fasn' I/M, ▼ol. ii. p. viL 
* Cf. above, f 30, note. 
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over which no bridge has yet been constructed. 
Over the second, which im mediately precedes proper 
t * history, the Greeks made a very elaborate bridge, 

which they adorned with sundry figures recovered 
from vague tradition and arranged according to 
their fancy. But it is only after this reconstructed 
I epoch o[ transition that we can be sure of our facts. 

j Tbeitace The first stage is that represented by the pre- 

nSnene historic remains, which, though they are plainly 
««■■*■•• very various in development, and therefore probably 
in age^ are yet by most of us classed together as 
* without father, mother, or descent,' discovering to 
us the earliest civilization in Greek lands. But 
to assert this foundling character is perhaps too 
sceptical a position. For there can hardly be any 
likelihood that the Eastern parentage of this early 
luxury, suggested by the legends, will hereafter be 
disproved. And now even the most extreme ad- 
vocates of Greek originality must allow this early 
intercourse with, and influence of, the older civiliza- 
tions. As to their effects upon historic Greek art, 
there seemed to be a gap between the bee-hive tomb 
or fortress-wall and the pillared temple, which was 
a 'great gulf fixed,' till Dr. Schliemann found the 
doorways of the palace of Tiryns. They are all 
Prototype planned like a temple in autis^ — the earliest form, 
Q^ from which the peripteral easily follows. And early 
toiiple. vases are adorned with rude figures which may be 
copies of old models such as those found at Mycenae. 
But the intermediate steps are still hopelessly ob- 
scure. 
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The earliest and rudest of these remains are not Degrees 
in Greece, but at the island of Santorin, under the ^^^ \ 
lava, and in the fort of Ilion (Troy) excavated by j 
Dr. Schliemann^ The more developed, both in i 
architectural skill and in ornamental designs, are ! 
in Argolis (Mycenae, Tiryns) and in Attica (Spata, . ^ 
Menidi). As I have already mentioned, this civili- " 
zation does not appear to be the same as that of 
the epic poems, and the verdict of the learned 
declares that it dates from a long anterior epoch. \ 
What occurred in Greece between the epoch of this * 
curious pre-Hellenic and, partially at least, im- 
ported culture, and the age of Homer, none of us | 
can as yet do more than guess ^ But the fact j 
that the popular poetry chose for the scenes of its 
adventures the very sites of this pre-historic culture, 
seems to show that the importance of Troy, ' 
Mycenai, and Tiryns either lasted down to the . ". 
' epic ' time, or was so recent as to hold the popular | 
imagination. \ 

On the whole, therefore, I am disposed to con- | 

i 

^ I incline, with Mr. Bent, to place the remaint of Sontorin before \ 

those of HissArlik, eren though they may be in some respects supe« : 

rior in development. As is obvious, the culture of one place need ' 

not keep pace with that of another. But the total disappearance j 
from the legends of any mention of the eruption which must have 

disturbed the whole JEgc&n Sea, compared with the living memories . ' 

of Troy, is to me a proof that the latter and its destruction must be \ 

far more recent than the former. Mr. E. Abbott, who refers to ^ 

Bent's Cycladiit is disposed to the other view (History of Greea^ i. \ 

43) ; and so are Duruy (vol i. chap. ii. § i) and Holm. \ 

* Many writers put the Dorian immigration and the resulting \ 

changes of population, and emigration to Asia Minor, in the gap. j 

{ 
J, 

) 
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ProUblr aider these pre-historic splendours as not so extra- 
,^ aTitortcB vagantly old,— surviving, perhaps, till looo B.C.; 

tappowd. though of course the Trojan remains may be far 
older than the Mycenaean. Duncker, in his very 
careful discussion S thinks the end of this period 
came about iioo B.C I look upon this, in an 
author who is always liberal with his figures, as a 
substantial agreement with me, but I can now add 
; a remarkable corroboration. Mr. Flinders Petrie, 

-*: Mr.Pttrie*! coming fresh from a prolonged and scientific study 

cndcace. ^j. Egyptian art-remains, has examined with care 
/ the pre-historic collections in Greece, and has es- 

tablished* (i) a very early and widespread communi- 
cation between the peoples of the iCgean and 
Egypt ; (2) a close similarity, both in materials and 
j. workmanship, between the Mycenaean ornaments 

I and the Egyptian of about 1200-1000 B.C. The 

I Egyptian pottery, &c, from dynasties earlier or 

1 ; later than this epoch show marked contrasts, and 

j . are easily to be distinguished. At the same time, 

I I protest against making the rudeness of pottery in 

itself, without any corroboration, a proof of great 
antiquity. For there is such a thing as neo-bar- 
barism, especially in pottery; and moreover, simple 
people will go on for a thousand years making 
their plain household utensils in the same form and 
with the same decoration. 
1^ cf^ hZ'i* '^^ regards the second stage, or ' epic age,* 
••■*•• I have already, in my Greek Literature ^ shown 

' i. i|i. Buolt, as he mfbrmt me, now agrees with this view. 
' la two renMikable artidef {HtlUmc Journal for 1890 and 1 891). 
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ample reasons for not dating it very early; and 
further researches since made rather confirm this 
view. The personages described seem to belong j 

to the ninth century before Christ; but it was | 

gone before the poets brought together their work I 

into the famous epics which were the opening of 
Greek literature. The I/iad and the Odyssey there- 
fore seem to me to describe the second, then already ) 
bygone, stage of Greek history, which was certainly . 
separated by a gap from the third. This last begins The 
with the contemporary allusions of the earliest lyric hut^J^j j 
poets, Archilochus, Callinus, Tyrtaeus, — none of stage. j 
whom were earlier than 700 B.C., and who more j 
probably lived from 660 B.C onward *. I 

According to the theory of the Greeks, which is j 

not yet extinct, three centuries separated this real j 

history from the epic period, when the Trojan 
heroes and their singers lived ; and even among 
recent critics there are some who wish to place the 
composition of the Iliad as far back as 900 B.C. 

I do not believe in so huge a gap in Greek The gap 

' Tlic date of Ardiilochus, the earliest of the historical figures | 
among Greek poets, used to be fixed about 709 B.C. The researches I 

of Gclzcr, Das ZtitalUr des Gygcs^ make it certain that this date is j 

wroDg, and must be reduced to at least 670 B.C.; for Archilochus 1 

names Gyges in an extant fragment, and Gygcs appears on a cunei- ' 

form inscription as the vassal of on Ass)Tian king whose time is de- j 

terminable. Moreover, an eclipse which Archilochus mentions seems | 

to be that in April, 647 B. c, which was total at Thaso% where the { 

poet spent his later years. Even the conservative Duncker (vol. ii. ] 

p. 175, English ed.) adopts these arguments. Nevertheless, tome | 

recent histories still acquiesce in the exploded date I | 
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between literature. It seems to me impossible that the 

Homer aiul 

Afchilo. Stream of original epic should have dried up long 
«*"*• before Archilochus arose towards the middle of 
the seventh century B.C. And here it is that the 
modems have been deceived by the elaborate con- 
struction of four centuries of history made by the 
Greeks to fill the void between the events of the 
I/iad and the events of the earliest history. In the 
seventh century we have contemporary allusions to 
Gyges, king of Lydia, known to us from Assyrian 
inscriptions ; we have yearly archons at Athens, 
and a series of priestesses at Argos ; presently we 
have historical colonies and many other real evi- 
dences on which to rely* But before 700 B. C. it 
is not sa Some stray facts remained, as when 
Tyrtaeus tells us that he fought in the second Mes« 
senian war, and that the first had been waged by 
the grandfathers of his fellow-soldiers ^ The double 
Old itsu kingship of Sparta was there, though I am at a loss 
^]jy^^ to know how we can trust a list of names coming 
fa hfk itcd. down from a time when writing was not known*. 

' The coimected history was, however, not set down then, but by 

',\ a late epic poet, Rhiannt, and a late prose historian, M}Ton, both of 

i| whom Paosanias, who gives as what we now know of these wars, 

I* criticises severely, saying that the prose author is the worse of these 

|. bad or Incomplete anthorities (Pausanias, iv. 6), since he conflicts 

\\ with Tyrtsnts. How modem historians in the (ace of this passage 

euk set down fixed dates for these wars, beginning with 785 b.c., 

passes my oompiehensioa. 

' It b perhaps the most extraordinary fact in the results of the ex- 

: ; cavattoos pointed out to me by Mr. Sayce, that in none of the early 

i Greek tombs or treasures discovered have we a single specimen of 

early writiiig, though both Egyptians and Phoenicians, who supplied 
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Nay, we have even distinct examples of fabricated 
lists. Hellanicus wrote concerning the list of the I 

priestesses at Argos, — in after days a recognized j 

standard for fixing events. But this list reached I 

back far beyond the Trojan war, as it started with 
lo, paramour of Zeus. The name of the priestess \ 

marking the date of the war was solemnly set down. j 

The lists of the Spartan kings came straight down j 

from Heracles. Again, at Halicamassus has been ' 

found a list on stone of twcnty-scvcn priests, starting | 

from Telamon, son of Poseidon, and bringing back { 

the founding of the city to 1174 B.C* The tail of ! 

this list also was historical ; the beginning must j 

have been deliberately manufactured I From such j 

data the early history of Greece was constructed'. i 

Lycurgus is a half-mythical figure, and probably 
represents the wisdom of several lawgivers. But Noduoii. 
however individual cases may be judged, in chron- ^i^*^^*? 
ology all the early dates are to be mistrusted, and tury m.c. to 
to reconstruct the Greece of the eighth century B.C. "^ * 
requires as much combination and as much imagina- 
tion as to construct a real account of the Homeric 
age. I am convinced that two capital features in 
the usual Greek histories of the eighth century, the 

fo much to them, mutt have been long familiar with that art. The t 

author of the Sixth Book of the Iliad refers once to writing as a ^ 

strange or mysterious thing, and yet on a folded tablet, which could I 

not have been used at the origin of writmg, or indeed till £ir later timet. I 

• C. L G. 3655. 1 

' These inventions were produced at a comparatively late period, 
and therefore do not conflia with what I said of the rarity of inveii* 
tioQ in a primitive age which bad no theories to support. 
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i , rdgn of Pheidon and the colonization of Sicily, 

^ belong, not to that century, but to the next 

Cases of Let not the reader imagine that he finds in me 
qaUy!' one of those who delight in reducing the antiquity 
j^ of history, and who advocate the more recent date 

1,; in every controversy. There arc nations whose 

\ ■ culture seems to be undervalued in duration ; to 

t: me, for example, those arguments are most con- 

h vincing^ which place the great Sphinx at the 

t : ' Pyramids in an epoch before any written records, 

^ I even in Egypt^ so that it remains a monument of 

sculptured art many thousand years before the 
Christian era. But the Greeks were mere children 
in ancient history, and they knew it^ 



* I allude to the ricws of M. G. Maspero, in bis admirable Archio- 

' We haye now positive evidence that the Athenians registered 
their pnblic acts on stone as early as 570-560 B.C. On the Acropolis 
has been found (in 1884) the broken slab which contained the decree 
as to the legal sutos of the first clemchs sent to Salamis upon its 
conquest by Athens. (See the article of Koehler in the MiUhcUungen 
of the German Institute at Athens, vol. ix. p. 1 1 7 sq., and the BulL di 
C&rrtsp. hell, xii. 1 sq. where Foucart comments upon the inscription.) 
Three conditions are implied: (1) the cUruch is assimilated to 
Athenian citizens^ as to taxes and military service, though he is 
[ i bound to reside on Salamis and not leave his land. This was no 

doubt a novelty, and distinguishes the Athenian clemch from the older 
colonist who had gone to Pontns or Magna Grsecia. (a) If he did 
not reside, or while he did not, he must pay a special absentee's tax to 
' the Sute. (This is understood differently by Koehler and by Busolt, 
G. G. L 548.) The original number of deruchs was apparently 500 
(Foucait #/. aV. ibid.). (3) If he defaulted in his payment there 
was a fine of thirty drachmK^a very small penalty, even regarding 
the aodest means of the early Greek states. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Despots; The Democracies. 

§ 34* At last we emerge into the open light of BriUUuit 
day, and find ourselves in the seventh century g^jyjj* 
(more strictly 65C-550 B.C.), in that brilliant, tur-poct»- 
bulent, enterprising society • which produced the 
splendid lyric poetry of Alca^us and Sappho, of 
Alcman and Terpander, and carried Greek com* 
merce over most of the Mediterranean ^ We have 
still but scanty facts to guide us; yet they are 
enough to show us the- general condition of the 
country, — aristocratical governments which had 
displaced monarchies, and beside them the ancient 
twin-monarchy of Sparta, gradually passing into 
the oligarchy of the ephors. There is evidence in The 
the character of Alcman's poetry that he did .not xScnuu?! 
sing to a Sparta at all resembling the so-called time. 
Sparta of Lycurgus. The remains of early art 
found there point in the same direction, as do also 
the strange funeral customs described by Hero- 

^ The reader who desires faUer details may consult the chapter on 
^he ' Lyric Age * in my Social Life in Grua, and the chapters 00 the 
lyric poets in my History of Greek Literature, 
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78 THE despots; the democracies. [34. 

dotus on the death of the kings\ It would seem 
that there was luxury, that there was artistic taste, 
that there was considerable license in this older 
society. The staid sobriety and simplicity of what 
is known as Spartan h'fe seems therefore rather a 
later growth, than the original condition of this 
Doric aristocracy. And so this type is far more 
explicabfe, in its exceptional severity, and its con- 
trast to all other Dorian states, if we take it to be 
the gradual growth of exceptional circumstances, 
{ ! than if we regard it as a primitive type, which would 

f j naturally appear in other branches of the race. 

i \ lucx- At all events the Greeks had before them the 

^^^lllii,. example of an ancient, a respectable and a brilliant 
ti«* monarchy. It is nevertheless most remarkable that 

I in all the changes of constitution attempted through 

i the various States, amid the universal respect in 

I which the Spartans were held, no attempt was ever 

made in practical' Greek history to copy their 
institutions. The distinct resemblances to Spartan 
institutions in some of the Cretan communities 
were probably not imitations, nor can we say that 
they were Dorian ideas, for the many Dorian States 
we know well, such as Argos, Corinth, Syracuse, 
did not possess them. 
E. Cnrtiu The Spartan State may therefore be regarded as 
Jij^ *^ standing outside the development of Greece, even 
^ dopoit. in the political sense*. In one respect only was its 

\ < Herodotvs, Ti 58. 

' The theorisU were always framing polities after Spartan ideas. 
' The two aoooonts of early Spaita which are cited with generaf 

w 

I 

I 
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35.] THE TV'RANTS AND THEIR POLICY. 79 

policy an aggressive one, — in interfering on the 
side .of the aristocracies against the despots who 
took up the cause of the common people against \ 
their noble oppressors. It is one of those brilliant ^ 
general views which make Curtius' history so attrac- 
tive, that he interprets this great conflict as partly 
one of race, so far as Ionic and Doric can severally 
be called such. The Doric aristocracies of the 
Peloponnesus were opposed by their Ionic subjects, 
or by Ionic States rising in importance with the 
growing commerce and wealth of the Asiatic cities. 
The tyrants generally carried out an anti-Dorian 
policy, even though they were often Dorian nobles 
themselves. There was no more successful aspirant 
to a tyranny than a renegade nobleman who 
adopted the cause of the people. 

§ 35. I have already alluded to the chapter in Grotc*t 
Grote's history' — indeed there is such a chapter in ^•^^ 
most histories^ntitled the *Age of the Despots.' 
The mistake whidi such a title is likely to engender 
must be carefully noticed. If we mean the age 
when this kind of monarch first arose, no objection 
need be urged ; but if it be implied that such an 
age ceased at any definite moment, nothing can be 
further from the truth. For this form of govern- 
ment was a permanent feature in the Greek world. 
When the tyrants were expelled from Athens and 

approval arc those of Duncker in his history, and Bosolt't mono- 
graph, Di€ Lakedaimotiitr{ Leipzig, 1878). But there is a host of 
additional literature, cf. Busolt, G. G. i. 95. 
' Above, f 8. 
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from the Peloponnesus, they still flourished in Sicily, 
Italy, the Black Sea coasts, and Cyprus, till 
they reappeared again in Greece ^ There was no 
moment in old Greek history when there were not 
scores of such ^potsi. \ The vpldshig period j after 
the death of Alexanderj'ihows us most of the Greek 
States under their control. It was the great boast of 
Aratus that he freed his neighbours from them, and 
• brought their cities under the more constitutional 
Achaean League. But at this period a despot, if 
he ruled over a large dominion, called himself a 
king ; and we may tbedefore*add lo the list most 
\\ ' of the so-called kings, who close the history of 

independent Greece, as they commenced it in the 
legends. 
GtcA The despot, or tyrant* as he is called, has a very 

the despot, ^^ reputation in Greek history. The Greeks of 
every age have not only loved individual liberty, 
but are a singularly jealous people, who cannot 
endure that one of themselves shall lord it over 
J the rest Even in the present day Greeks have 

often told me that they would not for a moment 
endure a Greek as king, because they all feel equal, 
and could not tolerate that any one among them 

; should receive such honour and profit. This is 

why the ancient tyrant, however wisely and moder- 

: ^ ately he ruled, was always r^;arded with hatred by 

! ^ It it likely enough that at no time were they really extinct in the 

j Peloponnenit or in the letter townt of northern Greece. 

I «. ' There b a good note npoo thit word in the Greek aignment to 

the CE^/ms lyrmmmt. 
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the aristocrats he had deposed ; so that to them 
the killing of him was an act of virtue approved 
by all their society. I very much doubt whether how far 
in early days the common people generally had S"aSy 
any such feeling, as the tyrant usually saved them <l«y^ 
from much severer oppression. Of course any 
individual might avenge a particular wrong or 
insult, and in later days, when a despot overthrew 
a democratic constitution, the lower classes might 
share in the old aristocratic hatred of the usurper. 

§ 36. But Greek literature was in the hands Literary 
of the aristocrats ; and so we have a long catalogue j^crSk ^ 
of accusations from Alcajus, Herodotus, Xcnophon, dctjwt 
Plato, Polybius, Plutarch, — in fact all through 
Greek literature; according to which the tyrant 
is a ruffian who usurps power in order that he may 
gratify his lusts at the expense of all justice and 
mercy. Feeling himself the enemy of mankind, 
he is perpetually in a panic of suspicion, and sur- 
rounds himself with mercenaries who carry out his 
behests. He plunders, confiscates, and violates the 
sanctity of the family and the virtue of the young. 

This terrible indictment, of which the climax was 
Lycophron's Casandreans^ has been indorsed by the 
great democratic historian of our century *, to whom 
the completeness of political liberty is the great 
goal of all civilization, and who therefore looks with 
horror upon tliose who retard its growth. 

But it seems to me that the problem has not 
been fairly handled, and that there is a great deal 
> CC aboTe. ( 8. 
G 
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1 
i 

I to be said for these tyrants, in the face of all this 

^ Howfitf literary evidence*. Of course their irresponsible 

- SSP^ powers were often abused. Coming without the 

? shackles of tradition or the scruples of legitimacy to 

i a usurped throne, the same Greek who was so 

jealous of his neighbour was sure to feel insolent 
elation at his own success, and deep suspicion of 
his unsuccessful rivals. And if a case can be found 
of a tyrant overthrowing a fairly working con- 
stitution, I surrender it to the verdict of the jury of 
historians from Herodotus to Grote. 
iftdmctUad But if the tyrannis was so unmixed an evil, how 
jJ^SJf** comes it to have been a constant and permanent 
WPJI^ phenomenon in Greek politics ? Man may indeed, 
as Polybius says, be the most gullible of all animals, 
though professing to be the most sagacious, and 
may ever be ready to fall into the same snares 
that he has seen successful in entrapping others'. 
But surely it exceeds all the bounds of human, not 
to say Greek, stupidity that men should perpetu- 
ally set a villain over them to plunder, violate, and 
exile men and women. 
The real The fact is that the tyrant was at one time a 
^1^ ^ necessity, and even a valuable viovient^ in the march 
^«p«»»y of Greek culture. The aristocratic governments 
ficq>ou. j^ ^^jy substituted a many-headed sovranty over 
the poor for the rule of a single king, who might 

* Mitford, who wrote In the days when tirades against tyrants were 
in high lashion, brought down a torrent of censure upon his head by 
saying his word lor absolute government against democracy. 

* Ct my Gntk JJfi Mnd TTkmigktf p. 416. 
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be touched by compassion or reached by persuasion. 
But who could argue with the clubs of young patri- 
cians, who thought the poor no better than their 
slaves, and swore the solemn oath which Aristotle 
has preserved : * I will be at enmity with the Demos, 
and will do it all the harm I can.' To these gentle- 
men the political differences with the people had 
gone quite beyond argument ; whatever they urged 
was true, whatever was against them false : each 
side regarded its opponents as morally infamous. 
Whenever politics reach this condition, it is time to 
abandon discussion and appeal to an umpire who 
can enforce his decision with arms. 

When the commons had gained wealth and ac- Ouestion- 
quired some cohesion, there were consequently J^j^^*^^*' 
violent revolutions and counter-revolutions, mas- Thucydi- 
sacres and confiscations, so that * peace at any price' 
was often the cry of the State. Thucydides has 
drawn a famous picture of the political factions of 
his day, in which he declares their violence, fraud, 
and disregard of every obligation but that of party 
interests to be novel features of his times. That 
clever rhetorician knew well enough that these frauds 
and violences were no new thing in Greek politics. 
The poems of Alcacus, still more those of Theognis, 
and many more that were known to him, must have 
taught him that this war of factions was as old as 
real Greek history, and that the earliest solution of 
this terrible problem was the tyrant, who made 
peace by coercing both sides to his will and punish- 
ing with death or exile those that were refractory. 
G a 
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Thciyimiit ^ 37. In the shocking condition of cities like 
grtber the Athens before Peisistratu3, or the Megara of The- 
25?^ ognfa, we may even go so far as to say that, with- 
out an interval during which both parties were 
taught simply to obey, no reasonable political life 
was possible. The haughty noble must be taught 
that he too had a master ; he must be taught to 
treat his plebeian brother as another man, and not 
merely as a beast of burden. The poor must learn 
that they could be protected from every rich man*s 
oppression, that they could follow their business in 
peace, and that they could appeal to a sovran who 
ruled by their sympathy and would listen to their 
voice. 
Cmo of an There were even a few cases where the opix)s- 
YolntAri]/ ing parties voluntarily elected a single man, such 
as Pittacus or Solon, as umpire, and where their 
trust was nobly requited. But even in less excep- 
tional cases, such as that of Peisistratus of Athens, 
I njake bold to say that the constitution of Clcis- 

fthenes would not have succeeded, had not the people 
received the training in peace and obedience given 
them by the Peisistratid family. The despots may 
have murdered or exiled the leading men ; they at 
all events welded the people into some unity, some 
homogeneity, if it were merely in the common bur- 
dens they inflicted, and the common antipathies 
they excited. And this is the most adverse view 
that can be urged. The picture we have of Peisis- 
tratus, especially in the Polity of the Athenians of 
recent fame, is that of a just and kindly man, wield- 
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ing his power of coercion for the general happiness 
of his subjects. 

This then was the political value of the early Services 
tyrants, and a feature in them which is generally ^jjjjjjg 
overlooked Their services to the artistic progress to art. 
of Greece in art and literature are more manifest, 
and therefore less ignored. The day of great archi- 
tectural works, such as the castles and tombs of 
Argolis, the draining of Lake Copais, had passed 
away with the absolute rulers of pre-historic times. 
Even Agamemnon and his fellows, who probably 
represent a later stage in Greek society, would not 
have dared to set their subjects to such task-work. 
So long as there were many masters in each city 
and State, all such achievements were impossible. 
With the tyrants began again the building of large 
temples, the organizing of fleets, the sending out of 
colonies* the patronage of clever handicrafts, the 
promoting of all the arts. It was the care of Pei- ExAmplet. 
sistratus for the study of Homer, and no doubt for 
other old literature, which prepared the Athenian 
people to understand iEschylus. Nay, this tyrant 
is said to have specially favoured the nascent drama, 
and so to have led the way to the splendid results 
that come upon us, with apparent suddenness, 
in liberated Athens. The Orthagorids, the Cypse- 
lids, and single tyrants such as Polycrates of 
Samos and Pheidon of Argos, did similar services 
for Greek art : they organized fleets and promoted 
commerce ; they had personal intercourse of a more 
definite and intimate kind with one another than 
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States as such can possibly have ; they increased 
the knowledge and wealth of the lower classes, as 
well as their relative position in the State ; and so 
out of apparent evil came real goodK 
Vcidict of Even after all the full experience of Greek demo- 
cracies, of the complete liberty of the free citizen, 



I. ; i of the value of public discussion, and of the respon- 

sibility of magistrates to the people, we find all the 
later theorists deliberately asserting that if you 
could secure the right man, a single-headed State 
was the most perfect All the abuses of tyranny, 
therefore, so carefully pictured by literary men, had 
not seemed to them equal to the abuses of mob- 
rule, — the violence and the vacillation of an in- 
competent or needy public. I cannot but repeat, 
that if we rq^rd the world at large, and the general 
fitness of men for democratic liberties, we shall 
hesitate to pronounce the majority of races even 
now fit for government by discussion and by vote 

? [ I of the majority. 

': i PeiriitimtM It IS Very instructive to reflect that Peisistratus, 

the most enlightened of tyrants, was contemporary 
with Solon, the father of Greek democracy. The 
theory, therefore, of a constitution in which wealth 
as well as birth should have influence, and which 
should also r^ard the rights and the burdens 
of the poor, was not only alive, but represented 
by Solon, when Peisistratus made himself master 



* I shall return to this subject of tyrants in connection with their 
later and Hcllenisttc featniet. CL below, i 71. 
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of the State. Solon's theory, though supported ^ 

by his /(na against neutrality^ ^ was unable to over- 
come the turbulence of faction ; and it required a 
generation of strong rule to prepare the whole 
people for the revival of Solon's theory, with many 
further developments, by CIcisthencs. 

Nevertheless, Solon remains a capital figure in 
early Greek history, known to us not by legends 
and legislation only, but also by the fragments of 
his poetry*. 

^ 38. This is the right place to consider the Contimit of 
nature of those Greek democracies that followed ^^^*32. 
upon the expulsion of aristocrats and tyrants, and mocrmcjr. 

' Three remarkable laws, all intended to kavc the Athenian demo* 
cracy» whose ministers had no standing-army at their controlf from 
sudden overthrow, seem to me never to have been clearly correlated by 
the historians. Solon*s law (i) ordained that where an actual 9riai% 
h.id arisen, every citizen most take some side, calculating that all 
quiet and orderly people, if compelled to join in the conflict* would' 
side with the established Government. Clcisthehcs saw that this . 
appeal to the body of the citizens came too late, and indeed had 
failed when the usurpation of Peisistratus took place. He (a) estab- 
lished OsirtuistHf which interfereil before the tfr^^if, but when the 
rivalry of two leaders showed that the danger was at band. So 
far Grote expounds the development. But this expedient also 
failed when the rivals combined, and tamed the vote against Hyper- 
bolus. It is from that date only — about 416 B.C.— that I can find 
cases (3) of the 7/ni^ mapw6i»M¥f or prosecution for making illegal 
prpposaU^ thus interfering at % still earlier stage. This last form of 
the safeguard replaced Ostracism, and lasted to the end of Athenian 
history. It was a democratic engine often abased, but always safe 
to be applied in good time. 

* These have been increased for ns by the text of the Aristotelian 
'A^roW IIoAiTc^a, from which Plutarch dted, bat not foUy, hit 
quotations in the Ltfi 0/S0I99U 
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-■< that have been so lauded in modern histories. 

, ' '' The panegyric of Grote is well known ; and there 

* ; is also a very fine chapter* in which Duruy, with- 
I \ out being intimate, apparently, with Grote (for he 

* t only quotes Thirlwall in his support), has not only 

* \ defended and praised this form of government at 
- ' 1 Athens, but even justified the coercion of all recal- 
:!| citrant members of the Dclian confederacy. The 
r 'J student has, therefore, the case of democracies in 

Greece ably and brilliantly stated. 
Sizrt- But in the first place let me repeat that they 

were one and all slave-holding democracies^ and 
that for each freeman with a vote there were at 
least three or four slaves. Hence a Greek demo- 
cracy can in no wise be compared with the modern 
democracies of artisans and labourers who have to 
do all their own drudgery, and have hardly any 
servants. Even very poor Athenians kept a slave 
or two ; they were saved the worry of much trouble- 
some or degrading manual labour; and so the 
Athenian or the Tarentine, even when poor and 
over-worked, was in a serious sense an aristocrat 
as well as a democrat: he belonged to a small 
minority ruling a far greater population. Still 
more eminently was this the case, when the demo- 
cracy was, like Athens or Rhodes, an Imperial one, 
ruling over subjects, or allied with smaller polities 

* ^isi. rf Gru€€^ ToL ii. chap. xix. f a. He claims in his inter- 
cttiog piefiice to the last edition to haTe attained Grote's conclusions 
independently thirty yean a(|jb, when they were regarded in France as 
daneeroos paradoxes. 
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which were little better than subjects. Holm Supported 
argues that under Pericles the poorest citizen dif^****^ 
was paid by public money for doing public duties, j 
and was thus above all care concerning his daily ' 
breads But when he adds that by this means 
Pericles succeeded in making the Athenians in "1 

one respect (materially) equal to the Spartans, | 

in that they could be (if they performed public ;< 

duties) noblemen and gentlemen like the latter, he ] 

surely overstates the case. The traditions of a f! 

landed aristocracy are wholly different from those '^\ 

of salaried paupers, however great may be the / q 

power wielded by these latter, or the privileges t| 

that they enjoy. ; 

Still it is quite possible that all the modern aids Athenian 
which our poor can use are not as efficient in helping ^^^ 
them to attain culture as the leisure granted to the 
Greek democrat by slave-labour at home. Nor 
have we as yet any instance of a society becoming ^ 
really refined without the aid of some inferior class, j 
some Gibeonitcs, to hew wood and draw water. 

But if from this point of view the ancient artisan 
was far freer than his modem counterpart, in another r 
he was not so. As against his brother-citizen, the | 
laws secured him equality and justice ; but against The Msem- 
the demands of the State he had no redress. The ^J^ ***" 
Greek theory required that all citizens should be sovran. 

' G. G. ii. 391. There it a very curious summary of the various 
classes o( public employments on which the Attic citizen lived in the 
Aristotelian *A$rpniMf TlokiTtiat § 24. The author estimates the 
total number of civil servants or pensioners at over so,ooa 
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regarded simply as the property of the State ; and 
such a thing as an appeal to a High Court of 
Judicature against the decree of the Assembly would 
have been regarded as absurd^. The Demos was 
indeed ' the sovran people/ but sovran in the sense 
of a tyrant, or irresponsible ruler, as Aristophanes 
tells the Athenians. 

These are the general features of Greek demo- 
cracy, which are not always understood by foreign, 
and not urged with sufficient clearness by English, 
historians. 

* Thithat for the fint time been dearly pot by Duruj in hit History 
if Romi, Oar irretpootible and final Houses of Parliament, whose 
acts may aoaal any law, are a fery dangerous modem analogy. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I 
The Great Historians. ! 

§ 39. I NOW pass on to the Persian and Pelopon- ^ 

nesian wars, and their treatment by ancient and * 

modem critics. ^ 

It is our peculiar good fortune to have these Herodotus ( 

two wars narrated respectively by the two greatest JJdito? i 

historians that Greece produced, — Herodotus and > 

Thucydides. Unfortunately, perhaps, after the 
manner of most historians, they have made wars I 

their chief subject; but this criticism applies less 
to Herodotus, who in leading up to his great climax r 

has given us so many delightful digressions on * 

foreign lands and their earlier history, that his 
book is rather a general account of the civilized 
world in the sixth century, with passages from 
older history, than a mere chronicle of the great 
war. Nor does he disdain to tell us piquant 
anecdotes and unauthorized gossip,— all giving us 
pictures of his own mind and time, if not an ac- 
curate record of older history* Making, therefore, 
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9* THE GREAT HISTORIANS. [39« 

every allowance for the often uncritical, though 
always honest ^ view he took of men and affairs, 
ilcrodotw there can be no doubt that the very greatness 
fUEeBt'^ ^^ ^^^ subject puts him far above Thucydides, 
whose mighty genius was unfortunately confined to 
a tedious and generally uninteresting conflict, con- 
sisting of yearly raids, military promenades, very 
. small battles, and only one large and tragic expedi- 
tion, throughout the whole course of its five-and- 
twenty years. 
Kanow Still sadder is it that this great man, having 

5t2JL. undertaken to narrate a very small, though a very 
long, war, so magnifies its importance as to make 
. it out the greatest crisis that ever happened, and 
therefore excludes from his history almost every- 
i, thing which would be of real interest to the per- 



H 



' Mr. Sajce wtU not admit even tbit, and indeed the habit of ap« 

•s \ propriating pienoat work, which Greek literary honesty seems to 

i^ [ have allowed, most naturally offend an original inquirer like Mr. 

§ { Sayce, whose ideas are so often pilfered withoat acknowledgment. Bat 

-^ I Greek historians seldom name their aathority unless they are about 

"ll to differ from it, and criticise or censure it. It is for this reason that I 

t ' distrust the usual enumeration of Herodotus' travels (e. g, Busolt. G. G. 

! 1 ii. 90 sf,\ which assumes that whatever lands he describes he must him- 

,\ I self have seen. I feel sure that he borrowed a great deal, even a great 

^ many bare facts, from other books. But I call attention with pleasure 

^1 to the suggestion of Holm (ii. 350), who shows that with the extended 

? j trade relations of Periclean Athens, information upon Pontns, Persia, 

) ; «od Egypt was of great practical value, and that the story of the ten 

! j talents reward given him by the Athenians may point to a real reward 

; I for his valuable reports, which were most important to their ' Foreign 

I Office.* Hence the great and immediate popularity of his work, 

r j Holm feels as I do, that Herodotus has been underrated, in com- 

f I parisoo with Thucydides (G. G. ii. 346). 
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manent study of Greek life. He passes briefly 
over the deeply interesting but now quite obscure 
period of the rise of the Athenian power, A 
detailed history of the fifty years preceding his war 
would indeed have been an inestimable boon to 
posterity. He passes in contemptuous silence Hit de- 
over all the artistic development of Athens. The ^ 
origin of the drama, iEschylus, Susarion, Cratinus ; 
the growth of sculpture, Pheidias, Ictinus, the 
building of the Parthenon, of the temple of 
Theseus, — all this is a blank in his narrative. And 
yet he does not think it inconsistent with his plan 
to give us a sketch of the famous Ji/ty years that 
elapsed between the Persian and Pcloponncsian 
Wars. He proposes to correct the inaccuracies of 
Hellanicus, his only predecessor in this field, and 
there can be no doubt that what he has con- 
descended to give us is both accurate and valu- 
able. But so scanty are his details, so frequent 
his silence on really important public events, that 
we are fain to turn to any inferior author to fill 
the gap. 

Of these there are (apart from the poets) two ex- wppUed 
tant, Diodorus and Plutarch. Both these men lived hLonaat!^ 
long after the events, and were beholden to literary 
sources for their information. The whole tone and 
the arrangement of Diodorus' eleventh book show 
that he used Ephorus as his chief authority. The 
citations from Ephorus by other authors make this 
conclusion unavoidable. The value of Diodorus' Diodoras. 
account, when it adds to what Thucydides has 
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94 THE GREAT HISTORIANS. [39- 

said, is therefore to be estimated by the value of 
Ephonis as an independent historian. On this I 
have already declared my opinion (§ 30), to which 
I need only add that I fully agree with Busolt 
when he says that for the early years of the period 
Ephorus had no other authority than Thucydides 
DftteoTtheof any value. The only new fact that Diodorus 
of Mjccme. preserves for us is the alleged destruction of My- 
cenae by the Argives (cite. 464 B.c), at a moment, 
he infers, when Sparta was in the crisis of the 
Helot insurrection, and unable to interfere. 

I have long since explained (in Schliemann's 
Mycena) why I discredit the whole story. Holm is 
the only writer who seems to feel with mc the diffi- 
culty of supposing such an event to have been passed 
over with indiflferencc by the patriotic Greek States, 
whom the Mycenxans and Tirynthians had joined 
in the great Persian crisis. And when Holm urges 
political expediency to account for Sparta s non-in- 
terference, he surely forgets that the literary men of 
Athens were restrained by no such considerations. 
Thucydides (i. 102) mentions Argos at this moment: 
is it likely that even he would pass over this terri- 
torial aggrandisement of Argos without a syllable 
Siknee of of notice ? But apart from this mass of reticences, 
^^jJodS ^^^ of iEschylus, the comrade of the Mycenaeans 
MBdEvipH on the field of battle, what of Sophocles, what of 
Euripides, all of whom ought to have celebrated 
Mycenae, and who celebrate Argos instead ? They • 
seem to have absolutely forgotten Mycenae ! What 
of the absolute reticence of the remains found by 
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Schliemann, not one of which belongs to the fifth 
or sixth century B.C., but all to a long anterior 
period ? The whole affair is, therefore, placed two 
centuries too late, and, for all we know, may not be 
derived from Ephorus at all, but from some inferior 
source, or from Diodorus' own combination. Even 
if Ephorus was the source, I refuse to accept his 
authority. 

When we turn to Plutarch, whose object was 
indeed rather artistic and moral than historical, we 
are in a far better plight. For although his Lives 
of Themistocles and Cimon do not give us much 
material of a trustworthy kind beyond what we 
know from Thucydides, this is not the case with 
the Life of Pericles^ in which be has collected much Value of 
valuable information from sources now lost to us, /Jjjjj™ * 
which all the researches of the Germans have 
not even succeeded in specifying by name. Our 
whole picture of the splendour of Athens in her 
greatest moment is derived not so much from the 
vague phrases of the speeches in Thucydides as 
from the deeply interesting facta preserved by 
Plutarch. His brilliant sketch and the narrative of 
Thucydides have been illustrated, since the days of 
Curtius and of Grotc, by the recovery of a large 
number of inscriptions, chiefly from the Acropolis 
at Athens, recording the quotas paid from the 
tribute of the several allied cities to Athena and to 
the other gods. These lists, together with several 
fragments of treaties with the various cities, and 
the lists of offerings recently found at Delos, have 
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aflbrded Holm the materials for his fascinating 
chapters upon Imperial Athens \ 
Tiie newly. But even since the appearance of his book ( 1 889) a 
OmtAi^^ new and important review of the obscure moments of 
siiimiim ^Athenian growth has been recovered in the work of 
Aristotle on Th€ Polity of the A thenians *. He does 
not indeed concern himself either with the foreign 
policy or with the artistic grandeur of the city. 
' But as r^[ards her internal development he brings us 
several new and curious facts. He ascribes the crea- 
tion of the sovran Demos living at Athens on salaries 
for public duties, not to Pericles, but to Aristides. 
The whole democratic reform is in fact completed 
before the former arrives at power. The political 
activity of Themistocles is also prolonged for 
several years later than we had suspected, and it 
is even at his instigation that Ephialtes attacks the 
Areopagus. The political r6U of Pericles is in 
fact so reduced, that we almost suspect an animus 
against him in the author, who elsewhere shows his 
preference for the conservative side in politics. 
We should indeed rejoice could we confront this 
Aristotle with Thucydides, and see what truth 
there is in his departure from our received histories. 
Plutarch, who uses the work constantly in the Life 

^ ii. II, la, i6-aa 

* I call it the work of Aristotle, in spite of the many critical 
do«Us exprassed in England, for I cannot ignore the persistent dta- 
tioot of Plntaich and of many good Greek grammarians and anti- 
qnaiiani, who express 00 word of donb^ nor do the peculiarities of 
style teem to me to prore anything more than carelessneu in rerision. 



\ or pcfbapt the work of a papil Older the master^s direction. CCf53 
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of Solon, evidently disregards it when he comes to 
treat of Themistocles and Periclea Had Thucy- 
dides been a little fuller, had he given himself the 
trouble to preserve a few more details, we should 
be in a better position to face this new historical 
problem, and estimate the really great period of 
the history of Athens. 

And yet such was his literary g^enius, such his EITecu of 
rhetorical force, that, crabbed and sour as he may J^^^^ 
have been, he has so impressed his own and 
his subject's importance upon the learned world 
as to bring the Peloponnesian war into much The Pelo- 
greater prominence than the greater events ofP|^"^^ 
Greek history. Thus in a well-known selection worW-widc 
of fifteen decisive battles from the world's history, qnence. 
the defeat of the Athenians at Syracuse figures as 
a world event ; whereas it only settled the question 
whether one kind of Greek or another should domi- 
nate in Sicily, and perhaps in Greece. The domes- 
tic quarrels within the limits of a single nationality 
are not of this transcendent import. If the Car- 
thaginians had crushed Rome, or the northern 
hordes of Asia destroyed the civilization of Persia 
when it was growing under Cyrus, there indeed a 
great battle might be called a decisive event. But 
even had the Athenians conquered Syracuse, it is 
quite certain that their domination of the Greek 
world would have broken down from within, from 
the inherent weaknesses in all Greek democracies, 
which Plato and Aristotle have long ago analyzed 
and explained. 

H 
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No repie- § 40. This Statement requires some further illus- 
^^y^*° tration to the modern reader, who thinks, I suppose 



rightly, that the surest and most stable of govern- 
ments is that based upon the free resolve of the 
whole nation. But the Athenian imperial democracy 
was no such government. In the first place, there 
was no such thing as representation in tlieir consti- 
- tution. Those only had votes who could come and 
give them at the general Assembly, and they did 
so at once upon the conclusion of the debate^. 
There was no Second Chamber or Higher Council to 
revise or delay their decisions ; no Crown ; no High 
Court of Appeal to settle claims against the State. 
The body of Athenian citizens formed the Assembly. 
Sections of this body formed the jury to try cases 
of violation of the constitution either in act or in 
the proposal of new laws. 
No ovtlyo The result was that all outlying provinces, even 
^'aHt ^^ ^'^y obtained votes, were without a voice in 

' Cicero tpccUUy mentions this as a grare defect in Greek demo- 
; cncies, and compares it with tlie Roman precaution of making the 

Toting bj tribes or oentaries a formal act at a distinct time. Here is 
this important and little-known passage {pro Flcuco, cap. vii.): 
' NoUam enim illi nostri sapientissimi et sanctissimi viri vim concio- 
ms esse rolneront ; qnae sdsceret plebes» aut quae popnlus juberet, 
Sttmmota condone, distribntis partibns, tributim et centuriatim de* 
scriptis ordinibtis, dassibus, aetatibns, audttis auctoribus, re mnltos 
diet promulgata et cognita, juberi vetarique voluenmt. Grcucorum 
•mtem iptae respubluoi sedtniis tctuionis Umtritate administrantur* 
The Roman safeguards were, however, quite insufficient, as the course 
of history proved. The Athenians also had some safeguards, especially 
ia preparing resolutions for the assembly by a previous council ; but 
thcK too wcrs almost useless. 
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the government But as a matter of fact they had Athenian 
no votes, for the States which became subject to ^liS*m 
Athens were merely tributary ; and nothing was J"^J*^ 
further from the ideas of the Athenians than to 
make them members of their Imperial Republic in 
the sense that a new State is made a member of the 
present American Republic. 

This it was which ruined even the great Roman Similar de- 
Republic, without any military reverses, and when Ronum Ke- 
lts domination of the world was unshaken. Owing puWic 
to the absence of representation^ the Empire of the 
Roman Republic was in the hands of the city 
population, who were perfectly incompetent, even 
had they been in real earnest, to manage the 
government of the vast kingdoms their troops had < 

conquered. In both cases the outsiders were gov- i 

erned wholly for the benefit of the city crowd. , 

The mistakes and the injustices which resulted ^^'^^^jy ■* 

in the Roman executive were such that any able AUienian -1 

adventurer could take advantage of the world-wide *^PJJ^|„. fi 

discontent, and could play ofT one city faction tainaUe. \ 

against the other. It is not conceivable that any 'i 

other general course of events would have taken % 

place at Athens, had she become the ruler of the tj 

Hellenic world. Her Demos regarded itself as a 
sovran, ruling subjects for its own glory and bene- 
fit ; there can, therefore, be no doubt that the ex- 
ternal pressure of that widespread discontent which 
was the primary cause of the Peloponnesian war, 
would have co-operated with politicians within, if 
there were no enemies without, and that ambitious 
H 2 
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lOO THE GREAT HISTORIANS. [41. 

military chiers, as at Rome, would have wrested the 
power from the sovran people either by force or by 
fraud. 

Hence I contend that the result of the Pelopon- 
nesian war even in its largest crisis had little im- 
port in the world's history. That the little raids and 
battles, the capture of a couple of hundred Spar- 
tans, or the defeat of twenty ships should still be 
studied with minuteness, and produce libraries of 
modem criticism, is due solely to the power of the 
historian and the just preeminence of the famous 
language in which he wrote his book. 
The $ 41. This is, I think, the most signal instance 

l^^JJJjy •^ on record of the falsification of the ^voi^cr perspec- 
tive of history by individual literary genius. It 
was a commonplace in old days that Achilles and 
Agamemnon, Ulysses and Diomede, all the famous 
heroes of the Trojan war, would have died in 
obscurity and passed out of sight but for the voice 
of the inspired poet. How much truer is it that 
Phormion and Brasidas, Gylippus and Lamachus 
would have virtually disappeared from history but 
for the eloquence of the Attic historian I Pericles 
would have remained an historic figure, and so does 
Lys^nder(who is almost beyond the period), whether 
any single historian intended it or not. The rest 
were important in their day and to their city, not 
beyond these limits* The really great spirits from 
whom the Athens of that day derives her eternal 
supremacy, which no Lysander could take away, 
are» except Pgrides^ never mentioned in all his 
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work. No one could ever suspect, from this severe 

and business-like narrative, that the most splendid | 

architects, sculptors, and dramatic poets the world 

has yet seen were then jostling each other in the 

streets of Athens. 

It seems thankless to complain of what Thucy- HUcalm- 
dides has not done, instead of acknowledging what tome!)!' 
he undertook to do and has performed with extra- 
ordinary ability. Never was the history of a 
long war written with more power, judgment, and, ; 

I was going to say, impartiality. But I honestly j 

believe that his book would have been far inferior i 

had it indeed been coldly impartial ; and I think ; 

Grote has shown, what I have supplemented in my ! 

Greek Literature^ that strong personal feelings 
underlie the apparent calmness of his decisions^. 

§ 43. This estimate of Thucydides is, however, ": 

one which will make its way but slowly in the 
English classical world, — by which I mean that 
large and important body who teach classics to . 

schoolboys and college students, — and the school- He U ! 

master interest so completely commands our^J^^^ 
literary journals that any opinion which runs coun- tic interest, 
ter to scholastic traditions is sure to be set down i 

there also as the outcome of rashness or of ignor- 
ance. For Thucydides, in addition to his just in- 
fluence as a great writer, has enlisted in his favour 
all those to whom Greek grammar with its intrica- 
cies is the most divine of all pursuits. 

' Cf. my IlisL Gk, Lii, ii. 1, chap. 5. 
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^ ooMcoont If his speakers, as one of them tells us, strove 

i matfaS*^ hard to conceal what they had to say under new and 

) diftoUtiet. startling forms, in order to outrun in smartness the 

1 cleverness of their audience, and play a sort of intel- 

1 lectual hide-and-seek with their critics, so Thucydides 

[ -' himself plays hide-andrseek with the grammarians, 

both ancient and modern. To make out exactly 
what he means his speakers to say, and to render it 
with every shade of nicety into modern English, is 
a task to which many acute men have devoted 
years, and upon its success very considerable 
reputations depend. It is but natural that this 
school, or these schoolmen, should become so en- 
amoured of his intricacies as to love them with a 
love passing the love of women, and consequently 
to resent bitterly any word of depreciation which 
aflects the importance of their idol. 
1 le renuant Enthusiastic study of any subject is always praise- 
pf^y^l^^ worthy ; the insistence upon minute accuracy, and 
2^^^ contempt for slovenliness in writing, are always to 
be admired and encouraged, for it is to these quali- 
ties in the minute scholars that we owe much of 
our precision in thinking, and still more the sense 
of clearness and correctness in style. To this 
class, therefore, let Thucydides remain forever the 
foremost of books ; but let them not bully us 
into the belief that because they have studied 
his grammar more carefully than any other, they 
are therefore to decide that he is absolutely fault« 
less as a narrator, and absolutely trustworthy as 
a hbtorian. 
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I have already dealt with this latter point^; what j ^ J 

I am here concerned with is the exaggerated place 1 

given in our modem histories to the petty feuds ^ j 

and border-raids of his often tedious chronicle, — j I 

tedious only because the events he describes are ' 

completely trivial. Herodotus, on the other hand, Herodotus 
is apt to be underrated in these modern days. The uiooinp«ri- \\ 

field he covers is so wide, and the chances of error ■^^ . ^1 

in observation so great, that it is impossible he j. ij 

should not often be found wrong. But what would . ^ j 

our notions of earlier Greece or Asia Minor be ; \\ 

without his marvellous prose epic ? | - 

The reader will pardon mc for expressing my \ [I 
satisfaction, that this comparative estimate of the 3 ! 
two great historians which I published some twenty i * 
years ago, and which is still r^ardcd by many of f 
my English critics as a mere paradox, has now [ \ 
become a widely and solidly defined belief among \ |j 
the best German critics. Of course they began by J j 
exaggerating the new view. Miiller-Strubing espe- 
cially, as has been freely exposed by his opponents, It 
has advanced from criticism to censure, from censure The critics j; 
to contempt of Thucydides. This is of course silly didet."*^' T 
pedantry. Thucydides was a very great historian, {i 
and whoever cannot recognize it, shows that he has \ 
no proper appreciation for this kind of genius. But \ 
let the reader consult the passages in which the |j 
newest^ and perhaps the best, of Greek histories, \\ 
Holm's, gives a summary of the researches on the f j 
contrasted masters of historiography, and he will see \ 

» Above, f as. i 
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that the result is much the same as that which I 
have long advocated. Holm argues (ii. pp. 346 sq.) 
that Herodotus has been underrated ; he argues 
{ibid. pp. 369 sq.) that Thucydides has been over- 
rated. Let me call particular attention to the details 
of the latter estimate, as one to which I thoroughly 
subscribe. But let no one charge me with despising 
the great Athenian ; I believe I appreciate his great- 
ness far better than do his random panegyrists. 

§ 43. Let us pass by anticipation to another re- 
markable case of distorted perspective, likewise 
due to transcendent literary ability. 
TImAm- The next great author who has fascinated the 
Xoiopboo. world by the grace and vividness of his style is the 
Athenian Xenophon. In his famous Anabasis, or 
Expedition of the Ten Thousand to assist the 
insurgent Cyrus, he has told us the story of what 
must have happened (on a smaller scale) many 
times before, of Greek mercenaries being induced 
by lai^e pay to serve in the quarrels of remote 
Asiatic sovrans, and finding their patron assassin- 
ated or defeated. They had then their choice of 
taking service under his rival (with the chance of 
being massacred), or of cutting their way out of the 
country to some Hellenic colony. It seems to have 
been mainly due to the ability and eloquence of 
Xenophon that the present very large and formid- 
able body of mercenaries chose and carried out the 
latter course. His narrative of this Retreat, in which 
he claims to have played the leading part, is one of 
the most delightful chapters of Greek history. 
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But in all the modem accounts, without exception, The weak- ; 

both the events and the narrator have assumed p^^ \ot^ j 

what seem to me gigantic proportions. It is not '^copiized. i 

the least true that the Greeks were dependent upon 
this source for their knowledge of the weakness of 
the Persian Empire. The campaigns of Agcsilaus 
in Asia Minor, which were almost synchronous, and 
not by any means suggested (so far as we know) ^ 

by the expedition, showed the same facts clearly 
enough. The military weakness of the Empire 
was already a commonplace. Its financial power, - 

in the face of the poor and divided Greek States, ' 

was the real difficulty in the way of a Hellenic i 

conquest. • 

The manner in which the Ten Thousand were Reception ! 

received, upon their return to Greek lands, shows TT^oniaiuT 
all this plainly enough. Instead of being hailed as on their re- 
pioneers of a new conquest, as heroes who had done ' 

what nobody dreamed of doing before, they were ; 

merely regarded as a very large and therefore very | 

dangerous body of turbulent marauders, who had j 

acquired cohesion and discipline by the force of j 

adversity, and who might make a dangerous attack 1 

on any civilized city, unless a little time were ; 

gained, during which their strength and harmony ^ 

would give way to defections, and quarrels among '! 

themselves. Their ill-gotten wealth would soon be ^ .1 

squandered, and they must then be induced to seek [\ 

new service separately, and not in such a mass as ( 

to intimidate their employers. ;j 

This is the rational account of what historians 
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I. P**73. ^^^^ represent as the shabby, or even infamous, 

'***'* conduct of the Lacedaemonians, then the leading 
power in Greece. The poh'cy they adopted was 
as prudent as it was successful, and the Ten Thou- 
sand melted away as quickly as they were gathered ; 
but we can hardly hope that many of them retired 
into so innocent and cultivated a leisure as Xeno- 
phon did in after years. 
^^^ § 44. So much for the expedition ; now a word 

•trategr. or two concerning this famous Xenophon. If his 
expedition had indeed made the figure in the con- 
temporary world that it does in his Anabasis and 
in modern histories, who can doubt that he would 
have been recognized as one of the chief mili- 
tary leaders of the age ; and, as his services were 
in the market, that he would have been at once 
employed,, either as a general or as a minister 
- of ' war, in the memorable campaigns which 
occupied the Greeks after his return? Why did 
\ he never command an army again*? Why was 



* Some of the historians note naively enongfa, that the performance 
of Xenophon is very wonderful, seeing he had never learned the art 
of war, or commaaded in any previons campaign. Wonderful in- 
deed, bat was it a real fact? Holm, who seems to me really awake 
to the common-sense difficulties which seldom strike learned men, 
leels this, but accounts for >t (iiL 18a) in a very surprising way. 
I may premise that Xenophon is perhaps his favourite authority, 
whom be defends against all attacks with great spirit His answer 
to the qnestioQ why Xenophon never again commanded an army, 
b this t He could have, but he would not, because he wu exiled 
ffom his native dty, and despised the career of a mercenary chief I 
In other words a very ambitious young man, who had deliber- 
ately chosen the proiesMon of foreign adventure, when he had sue- 
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he never tried as a strategist against Epamin- 
ondas, the rising mih'tary genius of the age? The j 

simple fact is that he has told us the whole story 
of his Retreat from his own point of view; he has Hiirenl 
not failed to put himself into the most favourable JJJJ J^. 
light; and it is more than probable that the ac-^^- 
counts given by the other mercenaries did not place 
him in so preeminent a position. The Anabasis is a 
most artistic and graceful sclf-pancgyric of the 
author, disguised under an apparently candid and 
simple narrative of plain facts, perhaps even brought • 
out under a false name, — Thcmistogencs of Syra- 
cuse, — to help the illusion ; nor was it composed at 
the spur of the moment, and when there were many ; 

with fresh memories ready to contradict him, but • 

after the interest in the aflair had long blown over, 
and his companions and rivals were scattered or \ 

dead. 

It is of course an excellent text for Grote to A special \ 

develop into his favourite historical sermon, that the qJ^' ^ ^ \ 

broad literary and philosophical culture of the rj 

Athenian democracy fitted any man to take up I 

'\ 

ccedcd and shown his transcendent powers, stops short because he !' 

despises that profession. Is not this most improbable? Had ;; 

Xenophon brought home with him a really first-rate reputation, he H 

would not have been required to fight the battles of his i)ative city as H 

a mercenary leader : he would very soon have recovered himself in \ 

popularity, and have become a leading Athenian. It was not there* ;, 

fore because he could and would not, but because he would and ' 
could not, that he retired into obscurity. There it no reason to thialc 
he had excited any great or lasting odium at Athens. We hardly 
know for certain why he wu banished. 
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h 

(suddenly any important duties, even so special as 
the management of a campaign. But however 
'*' true or false this may be, it is certain that Xeno- 

;• phon's contemporaries did not accept him as a 

I ; military genius, and that he spent his after years 

of soldiering in attendance upon a second-rate 
Spartan general as a volunteer and a literary pane- 
gyrist 

§ 45. For in me the suspicion that Xenophon 
may have been guilty of strong self-partiality in 
the Anabasis was first awakened by the reflection 
that his later works show the strongest partiality 
for his patron, and the most niggardly estimate of 
the real master of them all, the Theban Epamin- 
ondas. If instead of spending his talents in glori- 
fying the Spartan king — a respectable and no doubt 
able but ordinary personage, he had undertaken 
with his good special knowledge to give us a true 
account of the military performances of Epamin- 
ondas, then indeed he would have earned no ordi- 
; nary share of gratitude from all students of the 

world's greatness. He was in the rare position of 
\ : being a contemporary, a specialist, standing before 

\ , Injnsuce oT the greatest man of the age, and capable of both 

j fe^oL*' understanding his work and explaining it to us 

j with literary perfection ; yet his HelUnica is gene- 

! rally regarded as a work tending to diminish the 

achievements of the Theban hero^ 
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' This it stonUy denied by Holm, G. G. iiL 15, and 181 sq.^ who cites 
Brdtenbach's Edition and Stem's icseaicbes in soppoit of liis opinion. 
He i«sv<ds Xenophon as perfectly impartial to others throoghont his 
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Happily wc have here means to correct him, 
and to redress the balance which he has not held 
with justice. Shall wc believe that when he had 
no one to contradict him, and his own merits to 
discuss, he is likely to have been more strictly 
impartial ? 

Xenophon will never cease to be a popular figure, 
and most deservedly ; for he added to the full edu- 
cation of an Athenian citizen in general intelligence, 
in politics, and in art, the special training given 
by the conversations of Socrates, and the tincture 
of occasional abstract thinking. But this was only Yet Xeno* 
a part of his education. He learned knowledge ofJ^^JJjjiy 
the world and of war by travel and exciting cam- popniAt. 
paigns, and completed his admirable and various 
training by a close intimacy with the best and most 
aristocratic Spartan life, together with that devotion 
to field-sports which is so far more gentlemanly and 
improving than training for athletics. In the whole 
range of Greek literature he appears the most cul- 
tivated of authors, in his external life he combines 
everything which we desire in the modem gentle- 
man, though his superficiality of judgment and 
lesser gifts place him far below Thucydides, or even 
Polybius. ^ 

HellitiUa, Whether he was to to himself in the Anabasis is of 

course another question, which Holm has not touched. It may be 

perfectly true, as Holm insists, that not a single false statement has 

ever been proved against the author of the J/tiUnisa, but does this 

demonstrate that he was impartial ? It is in the selection, in the 

suppression, in the marshalling of his facts; it is in \d^ ^erspictivi i 

that disguised partiality seems to have been shown. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Political Theories and Experiments ix 
THE Fourth Century bc. 

litcrmry § ^5, What may most properly make the modern 
the Greeks historian pause and revise his judgment of the Athe* 
. ; acaintt de- ^j^n democracy, is the evident dislike which the 

> I ' most thoughtful classes, represented by these great 

*| J historians, and by the professed pupils of Socrates, 

*' \ displayed to this form of society ^ We are now so 

•: \ accustomed to histories written by modem Radicals, 

^ I or by men who do not think out their politics, that 

J I w€ ^^y perhaps bc put off with the plea that the 

I \ democracy which these authors and thinkers dis- 

liked and derided, and which some of them tried to 
overthrow, was a debased form of what had been 
established under Pericles, and that it was the acci- 
dental decay or the accidental abuses of democracy 
i which disgusted them, whereas its genuine greatness 

\ , * The tract di Repuh, Athtn, handed down to bs amoog Xeno- 

phoo*s works, is now, br general acreement, assigned to some anthor 
who lived earlier, and wrote it before the close of the Peloponnesiaa 
wax; It does not, therefore, express the bdiridnal opinion of Xeno- 
phon, though it is an attack npon the Athenian democraqr by a 
determined and bitter aiistocrat Upon the details, c£ mj Gk. LU. 
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had been clearly manifested by the great century 
of progress which had now come sadly to a close. 

Ernst Curtius, a German savant of the highest VAclllailrrti 
type, has so little thought out this subject that on c^mc,/'" 
one page we find him saying that the voluntary 
submission of the people to a single man, Pericles, 
was a proof of the high condition of their State ; 
whereas on another he says their voluntary submis- 
sion to a single man, Cleon, is a proof of its degene- 
racy. But we can hardly expect any re«il apprecia- 
tion of the working of a democracy from a German 
professor brought up in the last generation. Indeed 
his inconsistencies, and his hypotheses of decay and 
regeneration in the Athenian Demos at various 
moments, are ably dissected by Holm in a valuable 
appendix to his chapter on Athens in 360 1). C* But 
our dealing is rather with Grote, who knew perfectly Crote'i 
the conditions of the problem. He argues that p^'Jf^ 
Cleon, on the whole, and without military ability, 
tried to carry out the policy of Pericles, and that 
the policy of Pericles was a sound and far-seeing 
one, which would have preserved Athens through 
all her dangers, had she steadily adhered to it. 

§ 47. I have already discussed at length the 
narrow basis of the Athenian imperial democracy, 
and expressed my judgment that even great suc- 
cesses would soon have brought about its fall. 

But I join issue with Grote, and side with Plato, compared 
in thinking that the policy of Pericles, even within JJJJo's. 
the conditions imposed upon him by the circum- 
* G. G. ill ppu aai sq. 
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Stances just mentioned, was so dangerous and 
difficult that no cautious and provident thinker 
could have called it secure. Plato goes so far as to 
say that Pericles had made the Athenians lazy, 
frivolous, and sensuaL Without actually indorsing- 
this, we are warranted by the course of history 
to say that the hope of holding a supremacy by 
merely keeping up with all energy and outlay a 
naval superiority already existing and acknow- 
Thewir ledgcd, was truly chimerical. Pericles thought 
P^2^ ^^^ ^y "taking the city impregnable — which was 
then, against the existing means of attack, quite 
feasible — ^and by keeping the sea open, he could 
amply support his city population and make them 
perfectly independent even of the territory of Attica. 
While they could derive money and food from their 
\ subjects and their commerce, they might gather in 

) the rural population from the fields, and laugh at 

\ the enemy from their walls until his means were 

f exhausted, or he was compelled to retreat for the 

[ purpose of protecting his own coasts against a 

hostile fleet. 
Hbmitaa- Tbucydides tells us in affecting language how 



"^"^ this experiment actually turned out, — what was 
the misery of the country people crowded into the 
dty without proper houses or furniture, sleeping in 
sheds and nooks of streets ; what was the rage of 
the farmers when they saw their homesteads go 
up in flames, and the labour of years devastated 
with ruthless completeness. Pericles had not even 
reckoned with the immediate effects of bis singular 
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48.] NATIVE AGAINST MERCENARY SOLDIERS. II3 

policy. Still less had he thou^^^ht of the sanitary 
consequences of overcrowding!^ his city, which must 
in any case have produced fatal sickness, and there- 
fore deep indiffnation amonjj those who suffered 
from its visitation, even though no one could have 
anticipated the frightful intensity of the plague 
which ensued. 

But a far larger and more philosophical objection He de- 
may be based upon the consideration that no city ^^^1^. 
population, trusting mainly to money for a supply l*tion 
of soldiers and sailors, is likely to hold its own*^*^*" 
permanently against an agricultural population y^^*****"- 
fighting, not for pay, but for the defence of its 
liberties, and with the spirit of personal patriot' 
ism. If you abolish the yeoman of any country, 
and trust merely to the artisan, you destroy the 
backbone of your fighting power ; and no outlay 
will secure your victory if a yeoman soldiery is 
brought into the field against you and well handled. 
This was perfectly felt in Thucydides' day ; for he 
makes the Spartan king, when invading Attica, 
specially comment on the fact that the Athenian^ 
power was acquired by money rather than native' ,< 
and on this he bases his anticipation that the army 
of Peloponnesian farmers will prevail. It would 
surely have been a safer and a better policy to 
extend the area of Athenian yeomen, and secure 
a supply of hardy and devoted soldiers as the basis 
of a lasting military and naval power. 

§ 48. It will be urged, and it was urged in those 

I 
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iUvu- days, that mercenary forces could be kept at sea 

meroe^ more permanently than a body of farmers, who 

■Mriet must go home frequently to look after their subsis- 

mu^mT ^coce and work their fields. This is quite true; but 

mercenaries without a citizen force to keep them 

in order were always a failure, they became turbu* 

lent and unmanageable, and left their pay-master 

[ ^ in the lurch when any new chance of immediate 

I gain turned up. Besides, as the event proved in 

\ the next century, when Philip of Macedon rose to 

i power, a mercenary force under a monarch will 

I always defeat mercenaries under leaders directed 

by the discussion, the hesitation, the vacillation of 

a debating assembly^. 

^ Vrhc only excuse, therefore, for Pericles' policy 

was the impossibility of doing anything else with 

the materials he had at his disposal; and his 

materials were thus crippled because the Athenian 

democracy as a ruling power had not the confidence 

of the subject States. In fact, so long as these 

were subjects^ liable to oppression in any moment 

of panic or of passion, no solidarity, no common 

feeling of patriotism, no real union could possibly 

be attained. It has been rather the fashion, since 

Grote's influence has prevailed, to attribute the 

breakdown of all attempts at an empire among 

free Greeks to the incurable jealousy and the love 

llie of separatism in their small States. I fancy that 

s2^^ at no period in the world's history could any small 

* C£ 00 this point Poly bios, xL 13, whom I hare qnoted in mjr 
Crttk Li/i amd TTwmghi, p. 416. 
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communities have easily been persuaded to submit oewarilv 

to this kind of union, which was built on far too ****" ** . 

narrow a foundation, and was far too distinctly 

worked for the almost exclusive benefit of the 

leading city. 

It is necessary to insist upon these things, — ^the 
want of representation in a common assembly, the 
want of scope for talent in the outlying States, 
the difficulty of redress against the dominant . 
people if they, transgressed their State-treaties,— 
especially for a practical writer, who holds that 
historical analogies are most serviceable, and help ; 

to explain both ancient and modem history. But | 

we must see clearly that the analogies are genuine, | 

and that we arc not arguing from an irrelevant ( 

antecedent or to an irrelevant consequent. 

Yet the necessity of combination was so great, Auempt ; 

and so keenly felt during the tyrannical ascendency JI^Jj^ ! 

of Sparta at the opening of the next century, that ; 

several attempts were made to obtain the advan- [ 

tages, while avoiding the evils, of the old Athenian \ 

supremacy. The first, which was made imme- \ 

diately after the battle of Cnidos (394 B.C.) and j 

which seems to have been originated by Thebes, - 

is passed over in silence by all our literary author!- [ 

ties, and was only discovered upon the evidence of : 

coins. We know that Rhodes, Cnidos, Naxos, | 

Samos, Ephesus, belonged to it, and that they | 

adopt^'.d for their common coinage an old Theban 
emblem— Heracles throttling the snakes. The ex- :| 

istence of this confederation seems to justify the 
I 2 
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1 16 POLITICAL THEORIES AND EXPERIMENTS. [4^. 

hopes of Epaminondas to make his city a naval 
power, and thus protects the great Theban from a 
charge of political vanity, often repeated^. 
Thewcoiid The second was the well-known Athenian Con- 
Ccoifede^ federacy of 377 B.C. of which, however, the details 
n^y; are only preserved in an important inscription (No. 
81 in Mr. Hicks' collection) which gives us most 
iudccftlk, interesting information. It included Byzantium, 
Lesbos, Chios, Rhodes, Euboea, and also Thebes. 
Western tribes and islands brought up the members 
to seventy in number. But its declared object was 
^ mainly to protect these members against Spartan 

tyranny, and it acknowledged the Persian supremacy 
in Asia Minor. The safeguards against Athenian 
tyranny, which were far more important, are a 
clause forbidding the acquisitions of cUruchies, and 
the appointment of a synod, of the allies to sit at 
Athens, in which Athens was not represented. 
Decrees proposed either in the Athenian assembly 
or in this synod {syfudrion) must be sanctioned by 
< the other body before becoming law*, 

t As might be expected, all these Leagues failed. 

j iuddecti. The precautions against the tyranny of the leading 

I > States only hampered the unity and promptness of 

' : action of the League, and did not allay jealousy in 

' . the smaller, or ambition in the greater, members. 

I ■ Yet these abortive attempts are important to the 

j ! historian, as showing the intermediate stages in the 

i! history of Confederations between the old Attic 

Empire and the Achaean League. 
I * Cll the esccUcDt tnuunarj in Holm iii. 54*7. * Cf. Holm iii.96/77. 
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§ 49. The century at which we have now arrived Political 
in our survey — the fourth before Christ — was |}j~jJJ^'|" 
eminently the age of political theories devised by ccntuiy. 
philosophers in their studies ; and they give us the 
conclusions to which able thinkers had come, after 
the varying conflicts which had tested the capacities 
of all the existing States to attain peace with plenty 
at home, or power abroad. The Athenian suprem- 
acy had broken down ; the Spartan^ a still more 
complete hegemony^ as the Greeks called it, had 
gone to pieces, not so much by the shock of the 
Theban military power, as by its own inherent 
defects. Epaminondas has passed across the 
political sky, a splendid meteor, but leaving 
only a brief track of brilliancy which faded into 
night. 

And in every generation, if the military eflficiency Greece and 
of Persia grew weaker, her financial supremacy ^*'**** 
became more and more apparent III the face of 
all these brilliant essays and signal failures, in the 
face of the acknowledged intellectual supremacy of 
the Greeks, coupled with their continued exhibitions 
of political impotence in foreign policy, it was fully 
to be expected that Greek thinkers should discuss 
the causes of these contrasts, and endeavour to 
ascertain the laws of public happiness and the con- 
ditions of public strength. And so there were a series Theorcti- 
of essays, of which several remain, on the Greek ^ P^"^*^- 
State and its proper internal regulation, and a series 
of solutions for the practical difficulties of the day, 
especially the external dangers to which the Hel- 
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lenic world was exposed. These documents form 
the main body of the splendid prose Literature of 
the Attic Restoration, as I have elsewhere called 
it\ and of the period which closed with the actual 
solution of the difficulties in foreign politics by the 
famous Philip of Macedon*. 
iMtdmablt The historian of Greece must evidently take into 

ffVCB to tkft 

pncUcai account these speculations, though they be not 

"*^'*'^ strictly history; but the facts can hardly be under- 
stood and appreciated without the inestimable 
comments of the greatest thinkers and writers 
whom the country produced. 

Plirta Foremost among these in literary perfection is 

Plato, whose speculations on the proper conditions 
—the internal conditions only— of a Politj^ in the 
Hellenic sense will ever remain a monument of 
genius, thbugh his ideal could hardly lead, or be in- 
tended to lead, to practical results. Then we have 

Xcaopboii. Xenophon, who in his political romance on the 
Education of Cyrus stands half-way between the 
mere philosopher and the practical man of the 

AritioiW. world. The most instructive of all is Aristotle, 
who, though he lived to see the old order pass 
away, and a new departure in the history of the 
race, nevertheless confined himself to the tradi- 
tional problems, and composed a special book — his 
PdUkS'^ovi the virtues and vices of the ordinary 
Greek polity. The practical side, the necessary 

* T1i*t it, the RettonitioQ of iu le^timtte democracy. Cf. my 
ffisUry 0/Grtek Liierahtn, put il ctp. ▼, 
■ Roiglily tpetking, 400-340 i.c . 
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Steps to reform and strengthen the leading States 
of Greece, especially in their external policy, and 
in the face of powerful and dangerous neighbours, 
we find discussed in the pamphlets of Isocrates and 
the public speeches of Demosthenes. It is on the 
proper place of these documents, and the weight 
assigned to them in modem histories, that I invite 
the reader's attention. 

§ 50. I have already mentioned the remarkable SDorta tytr 
fact that though, at every period of this history, buricYer 
Spartan manners and Spartan laws commanded imiutcd. 
the respect and the admiration of all Greece, 
though the Spartan constitution had proved stable 
when all else was in constant flux and change, still 
no practical attempt was ever made in older Greek 
history to imitate this famous constitution. It 
shows, no doubt, in the old Greek legislators, a 
far keener sense of what was practical or possible 
that, instead of foisting upon every new or newly 
emancipated State the ordinances which had suc- 
ceeded elsewhere as a legitimate, slow, and his- 
toric growth, they rather sought to adapt their 
reforms to the conditions of each State as they 
found it. They fully appreciated the diflerence 
between the normal and the exceptional in 
legislation. 

The politicians of modem Europe, who are Practical j 

repeating gaily, and without any sense of its ab- J^Yn^ • 

surdity, the experiment of handing over the Oreccethan • 

British pariiamentary system to half-civilized and Europe™ h 

hardly emancipated populations, and who cry in* | 
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justice and shame upon those who decline to follow 
their advice— these unhistorical and ilIo<n[ical stntc<;* 
men mifjht well take Ic«?sons from the sobriety of 
Greek politicians, if their own common-sense fails 
to tell them that the forest-tree of centuries cannot 
be transplanted ; nay, even the sapling will not 
thrive in unjjratcful soil. 

But although the real rulers of men in Greece saw 
all this clearly, it was not so with the theorists, nor 
indeed were they bound to observe practical limi- 
tations in framing the highest ideal to which man 
could attain. Ff ence we see in almost all the theorists 
a strong tendency to make Spartan institutions 
the proper type of a perfect State. Plato will not 
even consider the duties of an imperial or domi- 
nating State, he rather rq^ards large territory and 
vast population as an insuperable obstacle to 
good government But as a philosopher deeply 
interested in the real culture of the mind, perhaps 
as a theorist deeply impressed with the haphazard 
character of the traditional education, he felt that 
to intrust an uneducated mob with the control of 
public affairs was either to hand over the State to 
unscrupulous leaders, who would gain the favour 
of the crowd by false and unworthy means, or to 
run the chance of having the most important 
matters settled by the caprice of a many-headed 
and therefore wholly irresponsible tyrant. 

Every theorist that followed Plato seems to 
have felt the same difficulties, and therefore he and 
they adopted in the main the Spartan solution, — 
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first, in limiting the number and c^^ndition of those 
to whom they would intrust power; secondly, in 
interfering from the beginning, more or less, in the 
education and training of the individual citizen. 
They differed as to the amount of control to be 
exercised, — Plato and the Stoic Zeno were the 
most trenchant, and thought least of the value of 
individual character ;- they differed as to the j)ar' 
ticular form of the actual government ; whether a Thnrzr-n^. 
small council of philosophic elders, or some limited ^^ ^^''*^ 
assembly of responsible and experienced citizens, or, 
still better, one ideal man, the natural king among 
men, should direct the whole course of the State. 

But on the other two points they were firm, (o ^spf^. 
First, universal suffrage had been in their opinion ^•''"^r <^n 
proved a downright failure. And let the reader^ "^' 
remember that this universal suffrage only meant 
the voting of free citizens, — slaves never came 
within their political horizon,— -still more, that the 
free citizens of many Greek democracies, notably of 
the Athenian, were more highly educated than any 
Parliament in our own day *. 

We now have as an additional document on the 
same side, the newly discovered Po/ify of the Atfie- 

» This Profc?;<or FrcrniAn ha* admirably shown in hin flistftry of 
Federal Cffverrtmentx ; and it is ^ncrally admitted by all competent 
scholnn. 

^ It is perhaps worth CAllin^ attention to the fact that the tract on 
Aihen* in the Xenophontic collection hnn the same title as the 
new|y.div:ovfrfd trrati^e, so that some distinction is nr^ceswiry in 
citinfj ihcm. For the present the novrlty of the Aristotelian hook 
has ca^t the older docamept into oblivioo. 
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^ m'ofts, which, whether it be really Aristotle's work 

or not, certainly was quoted as such freely by 
j Plutarch, and represents the opinions of the early 

} Peripatetic schooL Nothing is stranger in the book 

\ than the depreciation of Pericles, as the founder of 

the extreme democracy of Athens, and the praise 
of Thucydidcs (son of Melesias), Nicias, and Thera- 
menes, as the worthiest and best of the later politi- 
dans, — Theramenes especially, whose shiftiness is 
explained as the opposition of a wise and temperate 
man to all extremes, while he was content to live 
imder any moderate government '. 

I have already pointed out what important dif- 
Jj^^f. fercnces in the notions of democracy — the absence 
^«««^ of all idea of representation, of all delay or control 
restricted.^ by a second legislative body, of the veto of a 
constitutional sovran — make this strong and con- 
sistent verdict not applicable by analogy to modem 
republics. Not that I reject Hellenic opinion as 
now of no value — far from it ; but if we argue from 
analc^;y, we are bound to show where the analogy 
fits, and where it fails, — above all to acknowledge 
the latter cases honestly. For we are not advocates 
pleading a cause, but inquirers seeking the truth 
from the successes and the sufferings of older men 
of like passions with ourselves. 

(j)Edoca* § 51, Secondly, the education of the citizens 

tiootobea 

SUte a&ir. , ^ ,^ ^^^ ^ ^^ j^^^^ ^jj p ^^^^ controverts my use of PIu- 
tafch*s quotation from this chapter of Aristotle, and thinks that I 
had mtttranslarfd the term 04Xrt9rot, The foil text now shows that 
HoUn was mistaken and I was right 
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should not be left to the sense of responsibility in 
parents, or to the private enterprise of professional 
teachers, but should be both organized and con- 
trolled by the Stated So firmly was this principle 
engrained into Greek political thinkers that Poly- 
bius, who came at the close of all their rich experi- 
ence, and whose opinion is in many respects more 
valuable than any previous one, expresses his Poiyi.iiw' 
astonishment how the Romans, a thoroughly prac- JJ^at^Ji,,. 
tical and sensible people, and moreover eminently Roman div 
successful, could venture to leave out of all public '*^* 
account the question of education, and allow it to 
be solved by each parent as he thought fit. He 
pointed out this as the most profound existing con- 
trast to the notions of Greek thinkers*. 

We know very well how the Roman aristocracy Thepmc- 
in their best days solved the matter ; but we must In^^'JJI^'' 
deeply regret that there are no statistics, or even 
information, how the poorer classes at Rome fared 
in comparison with the Greeks. National education 
in Greece was certainly on a far higher level ; but 
here again we have an old civilization to compare 
with a new one, and must beware of rash inferences. 

* It it ^cll to add, lest the render might be misled by a false analo^ry, 
that thit snpcrvision applied to the appointment of tcachcni, and the 
regulation of teaching and of school discipline. The Gr<»ck» wonld 
have despised any system tuch as onrs, which limits the .State control 
to examinations, and which tests efficiency by success in them. The 
modem notion of disregarding the morkX and social conditions under 
which the young are brought up, provided they can answer at a high- 
class examination, would have struck them as wicked and barbarous. 

* Cf. the citation in Cicero dV Rifuk, iv. 3. 3. 
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124 POLITICAL THEORIES AND EXPERIMENTS. [5a. 

It is, for example, of great importance to note that 
the Greek State was essentially a city with its 
suburbs, where the children lived so near each other 
that day-schools could be attended by all. In a 
larger State, which implies a population scattered 
through the country, much more must be intrusted 
to parents, since day-schools are necessarily inade- 
quate ^ This is but one of the differences to be 
weighed in making the comparison. To state them 
all would lead us beyond reasonable limits. 
Cm» a rtal Still, I take the verdict of the philosophers as 
demf^acr ^.^n ^orth considering, — and, indeed, there is no 
niflicicntly question which now agitates the minds of enlight- 
cniKxira Qf^Q^ democrats more deeply than this : How can we 
expect uneducated masses of people to direct the 
course of public affairs with safety and with wisdom ? 
It is certain that even in the small, easily manage- 
able, and highly cultivated republics of the Greeks, 
men were not educated enough to regard the public 
weal as paramount, to set it above their narrow 
interests or to bridle their passions. Is it likely, 
I then, that Education will ever do this for the State ? 

Arc we following an ignis fahms in setting it up as 
the panacea for the defects of our communities ? 
ChristMiiity § 31. To these grave doubts there is an ob- 
•ewVDro& ^*ous, but not, I think, a real rejoinder, when 
we urge that the position of the Christian religion 

* The makeshift of boarding-schools was unknown to the ondenU, 
bttt at Sparta, yoang roco were kept together even in their hoars of 
letsore, and away from their homes, so that we must here admit a 
qualified exception. But what we know of this separate life is mther 
that of a barrack than of a school* 

i ! 

I i 
1 I 

! I 
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5a.] THE EFFECTS OF RELIGION. llf, 

in modem education makes the latter a moral force 

for good far superior to any devices of legislators. 

While admitting unreservedly the vast progress Komnl 

we have attained by having the Christian religion aiJap" 

an integral part of all reasonable education, wc^cmnnde*! 

, , . , , ' by the 

must urge on the other side that to most people, (,retk9, 

and at all times, religion is only a very occasional 
guide of action, and that what \vc have attained 
with all our preaching and teaching is rather an 
acquiescence in its excellence than a practical sub- 
mission to its directions. So far as this mere ac- 
quiescence in moral sanctions is to be considered, 
all Greek legislators took care to inculcate the 
teaching and the observance of a State religion, 
with moral sanctions, and with rewards and pun- 
ishments. They knew as well as we do that a 
public without a creed is a public without a con- 
science, and that scepticism, however consistent 
with individual sobriety and goodness, has never 
yet been found to serve as a general substitute for 
positive beliefs. 

But when we come to the case of superior indi- Real re- 
viduals, to whom religion is a living and acting pjr^JJJ^^^^f 
force, then we have on the Greek side those cxcepiionAi 
splendid thinkers, whose lives were as pure a P^"**^ 
model as their speculations were a lesson, to the 
world. These men certainly did not require a higher 
faith to make them good citizens, and were a * law 
unto themselves, showing forth the work of law 
written in their hearts,' with a good conscience. The 
analogy, then, between the old Greek States and. 
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126 POLITICAL THEORIES AND EXPERIMENTS. [$2. 

ours as -regards education may be closer than is 
usually assumed by those who have before them 
the contrast of religions. 
Cf«k^ I will mention a very different point on which all 
the ancient educators were agreed, and which seems 
quite strange to modem notions, — I mean the 
capital importance of music, on account of its 
direct eflect upon morals. They all knew that 
the Spartan pipes had much the same effect as 
the Highland pipes have now upon the soldiers who 
feel them to be their national expression. Hence 
all music might be regarded as either wholesome 
or unwholesome stimulant, wholesome or unwhole- 
some soothing, to the moral nature ; and not only 
does the sober Aristotle discuss with great serious- 
ness and in great detail the question of this 
t \ influence, but he agrees with Plato in regarding 

/ the State as bound to interfere and prevent those 

I strains, * softly sweet in Lydian measure,' which 

I delighted, indeed, and beguiled the sense, but 

, disturbed and endangered the morals of men. 

ducttsMd On this fascinating but difficult subject I have 
JJ2^^^„^ already said my say in the last chapter of my 
•»J^«* Social Life in Greece^^ and I will only repeat that 
if the Greeks put too much stress on this side of 
education as affecting character, the moderns have 
certainly erred in the opposite directions, and are 
quite wrong in regarding music as an accomplish* 
ment purely aesthetic, as having nothing to say to the 

* SevcDth Eilitioii. It bad been formerly the last chapter of my 
Hsm^ks tmd Siuditt in Grmi* 
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practical side of our nature, — our sensual. passions 
and our moral principles. 

§ 53. It remains for us to note the chief varia- Xcnophon** 
tions between the positions of the various theorists ^ * 
on the ideal State. Xenophon tells us his views 
under the parable of the ideal education and 
government of a perfect king. But as he did not 
conceive such a personage possible in the Hellenic 
world, he chooses the great Cyrus of Persia, — a 
giant figure remote from the Greeks of his day, 
and looming through the mists of legend '. But he 
makes it quite plain that he considers the monarchy 
of the right man by far the most perfect form of 
government, and his tract on the Spartan State 
shows how he hated democracy, and favoured 
those States which reserved all power for the 
qualified few. 

Nor is Aristotle 'at variance with Xenophon, as Aristotle*, 
both his Ethics and Politics agree in conviction 
that there were single men superior to average 
society, and intended by Nature, like superior 
races, to rule over inferior men* It starts at once 
to our recollection that Aristotle had before his 
mind that wonderful pupil who transformed the 

' It was an artistic device, to make this paternal despot a foreign 
prince, living in a bygone age, of the same kind as the device of 
i£schylQs to narrate the Persian war from the Oriental side, and make 
Darins a capital figure. No Greek or contemporary person coaUl 
have sustained the figure of Cyrus in Xcnophon's book. I need only 
remind the reader that, the tract on the Athenian State now preserved 
among Xenophon's works is by an unknown author, and therefore an 
authority independent of Xenophon. 
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ia8 POLITICAL THEORIES AND EXPERIMENTS. [53. 

Intern world, and opened a new era in the world's 
Arirtotlc'i politics. But no. The whole of Aristotle's Politics 
Ignore loolcs backward and inward at the old Greek 
AWxamier* State, small, and standing by the side of others 
of like dimensions, differing as despotisms, aristo- 
cracies, republics will differ, but not pretending to 
cany out a large foreign policy or to dominate the 



ri« world. 



Kridcnce The recently discovered treatise on the History 
j-j ^piiiui^ ^f ^^ Athenian Constitution does not give us any 

( » further light as to the foreign policy which Aristotle 

! j thought best for a Greek State. Many critics 

\ ' are, moreover, inclined to deny the genuineness of 

I the work, and a sharp controversy is now proceed- 

\' ing, in which, strange to say, the Germans are for 

I ; the most part ready to accept the work as Aris- 

totle's, while the English are mostly for its rejec- 
tion. Against it has been urged (i) its general 
style, which in its easy straightforwardness does 
not remind the reader of the Aristotle we know ; 
(2) the particular occurrence of a number of words 
and phrases not elsewhere extant in the very large 
vocabulary of his works ; (3) certain inconsistencies 
not only with the Politics, but with Xenophon, and 
indeed, with the generally accepted facts of earlier 
Greek history. Thus while the political activity of 
Themistocles is prolonged, and that of Aristides is 
exalted beyond the other extant estimates of these 
men, that of Pericles is lessened into second-rate pro* 
portions. The praise of Theramenes as a moderate 
politician, as a conservative in a very radical mo* 
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ment, affords no difficulty, for it is not foreign to 
what we know of Aristotle's views. These, how- 
ever, are the main objections urged by the English 
critics who have flooded the literary papers with 
their emendations. On the other hand, great Ger- 
man scholars, — Gomperz, Wilamowitz von Mollen- 
dorf, Kaibel, and others, — have stoutly maintained 
that there are no adequate reasons for doubting 
the unanimous testimony of later antiquity, proved 
as it is by many citations in Plutarch, many more in 
the Greek grammarians and lexicographers. They 
add, that we know little or nothing of Aristotle's 
popular style, and that his lost dialogues have been 
praised for their easy flow. I do not feel pre- 
pared, as yet, to offer an opinion for or against the 
treatise — adliuc siibJ2idice lis est. 

But in any case the monarchy of Alexander is Aleximder 
quite foreign to anything contemplated in thc^iuhe 
theories or in the reflections of Aristotle. The theorUuan 
Greek theorist, even such as he was, could not sanbie 
adjust this new and mighty phenomenon to the^'**"**^* 
laws of Greek human nature. I shall presently 
show how other great men of that day manifested 
the same purblindness ; but I note it here specially 
in the case of Aristotle's Politics ^ because it has not 
been brought out with sufficient emphasis by modem 
historians. The one man who made Plato and 
Aristotle the subjects of exhaustive studies, George 
Grote, did not live to complete his account of 
Aristotle's theories on the State, and relegated his 
masterly account of Plato and Xenophon into a 

K 
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JJO POLITICAL THEORIES AND EXPERIMENTS. [53* 

separate book, long difficult to procure, and more 
so to master^. 

All these theorists, though in close contact with 
' politicians, were themselves outside the sphere of 
practical affairs, whether from choice or compul- 
sion* As they looked upon the changing phases 
of society which make up that complicated and 
various whole called Greek history, they were led 
to one general conclusion. No State, however 
perfectly framed, however accurately balanced, was 
intended by Nature to last for ever. Polities, like 
individuals, had their youth, development, and 
decay, and would in the bpse of time give way to 
CiMttui oT newer growths. In this we find one of the most 
^2^,^ curious contrasts between the buoyant, hopeful 
tici p rtioiw. Greek and the weary, saddened modern. The 
former had no hope of the permanent and indefinite 
improvement of the human race ; the latter adopts 
it almost as an historical axiom. Each modern 
State hopes to escape the errors and misfortunes 
which have ruined its predecessors, and makes its 
preparations for a long futurity. The Greeks were 
fuller in their experience or fainter in their hope ; 
^^| they would have regarded our expectations as 

\: ! chimerical, and our anticipations as contradicted 

! I by all the past records of human affairs. 

: i ' Grote't PUU4 mmf ikg othtr Companiofu 0/ Socraia, 3 volt. 

^;i ) (Mnmy, London.) HU^m/«riSr is posthamoni and fragmenUry, 

'}\] and does not indnde the PolUUu Mr. Jowett*t expected Eitayt on 

Mji tke /Wl^iri may perhaps tnpply this deficiency. 
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CHAPTER Via 

Practical Politics in the Fourth Century. \ 

$ 54. Let us now pass on to the practical politU The 
cians of the day, or to those who professed to be pSwi^,.^ ' 

practical politicians, and see what they had to 
propose in the way of improving the internal con- 
dition of Greek society, as well as of saving it 
from those external dangers which every sensible 
man must have apprehended, even before they 
showed themselves above the political horizon. 

Let us begin with Isocrates, whose pamphlets, lMcmtes» 
though written with far too much attention to 
style, and intended as rhetorical masterpieces, 
nevertheless tell us a great deal of what filled the 
minds of thoughtful men in his day. He sees 
plainly that the Greeks were wearing themselves ; 

out with internecine wars and perpetual jealousies, \ ' 

and he opined, shrewdly enough, that nothing 
but a great external quarrel would weld them f r 

together into unity, and make the various States > . 

forget their petty squabbles in the enthusiasm of / i 

a common conflict against a foreign foe. He saw bit anti* ' \ \ 

plainly enough that the proper enemy to attack ^*[J^ ' \ 
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; j 132 PRACTICAL POLITICS. [54. 

was the power of Asia. For it was ill-cemented 
and open to invasion ; it was really dangerous to 
the liberty even of the Hellenic peninsula, — almost 
fatal to that of the Greek cities of Asia Minor, and 
moreover so full of wealth as to afford an enor- 
mous field for that legitimate plunder which every 
j conqueror then thought his bare due at the hands 

of the vanquished. 
No lam Isocrates had not the smallest idea of raising the 
JJ^I^ Asiatic nations, or of civilizing them*. No Greek 
Henenk down to Aristotle, nay, not even Aristotle himself, 
-1 ever had such a notion, though he might concede 

that isolated men or cities could possibly, by care- 
ful and humble imitation of Hellenic culture, attain 
to a respectable imitation of it Isocrates' plain 
view of the war policy against Persia was simply 
this: first, that the internal quarrels of Greece 
would be allayed ; secondly, that a great number 
of poor and roving Greeks would attain wealth and 
contentment ; thirdly, ' the Barbarians would learn 
to think less of themselves V 
Who ii to His first proposal was that Athens and Sparta, 
^^^ the natural leaders of Greece, should combine in 
Oiccee? this policy, divide the command by a formal treaty, 

* He Mtyi indeed m one place {P^mgyr, p. 51) that Hcllenedom is 
rather a matter pf commoD cultore, than of common race. Bat no- 
where does he erer acknowledge that foreign races as snch can attain 
this cnltorc^ and he shows the respect of every old-fashioned Hellene 
ibr the Spartans, who belonged to the race, but were devoid of this 
cnltore. 

* The texts are all dted in my Hisi^y of Greek Literature^ ii. ai5, 
^ 1 when treating of Isocrates. 

1 
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and so resume their proper position as benefactors 
and promoters of all Hellenedom* 

But as years went on» the impotence and the 
strife of these powers made it only too plain that 
this was no practical solution ; so he turns in an 
open letter to Philip of Macedon, who was gra* 
dually showing how to solve the problem of Hellenic 
unity, and advises him to use his power, not for 
the subjugation of the Greeks, but to lead them in 
a victorious campaign into Asia. 

But in Philip they had already found that com* 
mon enemy against whom they should have united, 
if voluntary union was ever again possible among 
them ; and their miserable failure to do so showed 
plainly that the days of independent States through- 
out Greece were numbered, and that the first neigh- 
bouring power with organization and wealth was 
certain to pluck the over-ripe fruit of Hellenedom. 

§ 55. This brings us by natural transition to De- Dcmot- 
mosthenes, on whose life and policy it is very neces- JSSer 
sary to say a few words, seeing that they have been, j^^jjj^*'*" 
like so many other topics in Greek history, distorted history, 
by the specialists, and made the ground of senti- 
mental rhetoric instead of being sifted with critical 
care. To utter anything against Demosthenes thirty 
years ago was almost as bad as to say a word 
in old Athenian days against the battle of Mara- 
thon. This battle was so hymned and lauded by 
orators and poets that had you suggested its im« 
portance in the campaign to be overrated, had you 
said that you believed the alleged numbers of the 
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Persians to be grossly exaggerated, you would have 
been set down as an insolent and unpatriotic 
knave. In the same way the scholars have laid 
hold of Demosthenes ; they have dwelt not only 
upon the matchless force of his eloquence, but 
upon the grammatical subtleties of his Greek, till 
they are so in love with him that whatever is said 
in his favour is true, and whatever appears to be 
^ I against him is false. 

b ; I As I have not spent the whole of a long life 

t, i either in commenting on this great author or in 

f'\ vindicating for him all the virtues under heaven, 

V I , I may perhaps be better able than greater scholars 

^\ to give a fair estimate of his political merits. 

1 1; HeMcstbe Demosthenes at the outset of his career saw 

<7afo^^ plainly, like Isocrates, that a foreign policy was 
5^J2L** necessary to give not only dignity, but consistency, 
to the counsels of Athens ; and he too at the outset, 
misconceiving the real power of Philip, thought 
that Persia was the serious foe\ and should be the 
\ object of most importance to Athenian politicians. 

yJMt Darius Ochus, the last vigorous king of Persia, had 
made such military preparations for the reconquest 
of his rebellious provinces as to alarm all the 
Asiatic Greeks and conjure up the phantom of a 
new Persian war* But presently the real danger 
orMace- set aside this bugbear; the activity and military 
skill of Philip, added to his discovery or utilization 
of the Thradan gold mines, made him clearly the 






* O; Uie texts In my Gftik Lit. U. a, pp. 87, 105. 
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future lord of the Hellenes if he could prevent them 
from combining against him for a few years. 

The narrative of this famous struggle, carried on Groie on 
mainly by the eloquence of Demosthenes on one ^ 
side, and the diplomacy of Philip on the other, 
forms one of the most attractive pages in history ; 
and nowhere is it better told than in the eleventh 
volume of Grote's work. The cause of Demos- 
thenes naturally attracted the Radical historian \ 
who sees in the power of Macedon nothing but the 
overthrow of democracy, of discussion, of universal 
suArage ; and hence the relapse of society into a 
condition worse and less developed than what had 
been attained by all the labours of great and en* 
lightened reform. 

The cause of Demosthenes also attracted Arnold A. Sduifer 
Schafer, who having chosen the orator and his[J|2^Q^ 
works for his own speciality, spent years in gradu- 
ally increasing admiration for this choice, till Do* 
mosthenes became for him a patriot of spotless 
purity and a citizen of such high principle that all 
charges against him are to be set down as calum* 
nies. This enthusiasm has reached so far that if in 
the collection of law speeches which the orator com* 
posed for pay, and often to support a very weak 
case, there are found illogical arguments or in- 
consistencies with other speeches on analogous 
subjects, such flaws are set down as evidence 
that the particular speech is spurious, and cannot 

* At it did Niebuhr, who wts brought np In the great itniggle of 
Germany with Napoleon. 
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y; ; i 

y \- have emanated from so noble a character as De« 

mosthenes^ 

y«y § 56. This estimate is totally at variance with 

"*"' the judgment of the ancients, his contemporaries 

ij ■ "'" 

i 



^^. and immediate successors, who openly accused, and 
indeed convicted, him of embezzling money in his 
public capacity, as well as of accepting briefs and 
fees from both sides in a private litigation. 

To this question of his private character I shall 
revert. But as regards the struggle which he 
\>\ \ carried on for years, not so much against Philip as 

'; i * against the apathy of his fellow-citizens, it must 

, j ' 1 have been plain from the beginning that he was 

> i CooditSoM playing a losing game. The dislike of military 

coi^ service in what is called by Grote the 'Demos- 
\ U \ thenic Athenian' was notorious; the jealousies of. 

' ['.^ i parties within, and of other States without, ham- 

F.r j pered any strong and consistent line of action. 

^j I ! The gold of Philip was sure to command, not only 

^1 at Athens, but at Thebes, at Argos, in Arcadia, 

partisans who, under the guise of legitimate oppo- 
sition, would carry adjournments, postponements, 
limitations, of all vigorous policy. Mercenary 
troopsi which were now in fashion, if not amply 
paid and treated with regard to their convenience, 

' This abfofd feeling hu gone lo far as to lead Demosthenes* ad- 
miitrt to Uackcn the character of all those who opposed him, not 
only of Philip of Macedon, bat of Enbnliis and other Attic politidant. 
Holm bat very well defended Enbnlns (G. G. iii. 2$i /f.), and has 
also Ylndlcated Philip from the nsiial aoetiiations of treachery, 
I craelty, and tyranny [iM, |S7). 
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became a greater scourge to their own side than to 
the enemy. It was therefore quite plain that Philip m^ , 
must win, though none of us can fail to appreciate victo^* 
and to admire the persistent and noble efforts of <*rtaiii. 
Demosthenes, who is never weary of urging that 
if the free States, especially Athens, would do their 
duty, and make some sacrifices for the good of 
Greece, the impending foreign domination would be 
indefinitely postponed. But this only means that 
if the Athenians had changed their character, and 
adopted that of another generation or another race, 
the issue of the contest might have been different^. 

' I cannot avoid citing a parallel from contemporary history, which 
is by no means so far-fetched as may appear to those who have not 
studied both cases so carefully as I have been oblij^ed to do. The 
Irish landlords, a rich, respectable, idle, ancohesive body, have been 
attacked by an able and organised agitation, anscmpnlons, menda* 
cioQs, unwearied, which has carried point after point against them, 
and now threatens to force them to capitulate, or evacuate their 
estates in the country. It has been said a thousand times: Why 
do not these landlords unite and fight their enemy? They have 
far superior capital ; they have had from the outset public infloenoe 
far greater ; they have a far stronger case, not only in law, but in real 
justice : and yet they allow their opponents to push them from posi- 
tion to position, till little remains to be conquered. Even after a 
series of defeats we tell them still that if they would now combine, 
subscribe, select, and trust their leaders, they could win. And all 
this is certain. But it is not likely that they will ever do it One 
is fond of his pleasures, another of his idleness, a third is jealous 
of any leader who is put forward, a fourth is trying underhand to 
make private terms with the enemy. A small and galhmt mmority 
subscribe, labour, debate. They are still a considerable force, re« 
spected and feared by their foes. But the main body is inert, jealous, 
helpless ; and unless their very character be changed* these qualities 
must inevitably lead to their ruin. 
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This 18 the sort of up-hill game that Demosthenes 
fi^^n played for twenty years. At first Athens seemed 
j ^y quite the stronger to superficial observers. But 
because she was so strong it seemed unnecessary to 
act with full vigour. Presently she begins to lose, 
and Philip to make way. Even still she can win if 
she will rouse herself. But soon he makes further 
advances, and she is involved in difficulties. Then 
the faint-hearted begin to fear, and the disloyal to 
waver. It is not till the very end of the struggle, 
when Athens is in direct danger of immediate siege, 
that the whole population wakes up, the traitors 
are silenced, and the city, in conjunction with 
Thebes, makes a splendid struggle. But the day 
for victory had long gone by, and Demosthenes 
has the bitter satisfaction of at last attaining his 
full reputation for wisdom and patriotism because 
his gloomiest prophecies are fulfilled. 

§ 57. It is from this time onward ^ that his public 

* Holm, in hb remarkaUe estimate of the Greek policy of this 
time, goes so iar as to say that Demosthenes* efforts even before 
ChKronea were mischieTotis, and that the idea he constantly puts for* 
ward, of making Athens great by weakening her old rivals Sparta 
and Tliebes, is no better than supporting that old particularism which 
always made the Greeks inferior to any powerful or wealthy foreign 
State. Holm thinks that a larger and truer policy was that of 
Isocrates, who would have loyally accepted the hegennony of Philip, 
that be might lead the whole nation against a foreign enemy. We may 
be able to see things in that light now, yet I cannot blame Demos- 
thenes, and the patriotic party at Athens, for neglecting the essay of 
Isocrates, and desiring to maintain Athens npon the old lines. But 
their effort was neither honestly nor persistently supported by the 
main body of the Athenians. 
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acts seem to me hardly consistent with common- The > 

sense, or with that higher idea of patriotism which ^i^^ ^^ 

seeks the good of the State at the sacrifice of policy. | 

personal theories or prejudices. Grote has observed 

of the other leading Athenian of that time, the 

general Phocion, that while his poh'cy of submission Comptred 

and despair was injurious, nay, even fatal, up to the p^'^oo. 

battle of Chaeronea, this tame acquiescence when 

the struggle was over was the practical duty of a ! 

patriot, and of decided advantage to his country. 1 

Grote ought to have insisted with equal force that 

the poh'cy of resistance and of hope, while highly 

commendable and patriotic up to the same mo- 

ment, was deeply mischievous to the conquered 

people, and led them into many follies and many 

misfortunes. And yet this was the policy which 

Demosthenes hugged to the last, and which cost * 

the lives and fortunes of hundreds of Athenians. 

I have spoken elsewhere^ of the peculiar mischief Old men 
to a nation of having her fortunes at a great crisis 



intrusted to old men. Demosthenes was indeed only politico 
fifty years of age when the genius of Alexander 
showed itself beyond any reasonable doubt But 
at fifty Demosthenes was distinctly an old man. 
His delicate constitution, tried by the severest early 
studies, had been worn in political conflicts of nearly 
thirty years* duration ; and we may therefore par- 
don him, though we cannot forget the fatal influence 
he exercised in keeping both Athens and the other 
Greek cities from joining heartily in the great new 

■ Crtik Li/i and Thought, p. 4. 
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enterprise of the Macedonian king. All the Attic 

politicians were then past middle life, with the 

exception of Hypereides. 

So then the old republican glories of Athens, the 

old liberties of the Greeks, which had been tried 

and found wanting, were praised and hymned by 

all the orators, and the great advent of a new day, 

the day of HelUftism^ was cursed as the setting of 

the sun of Greece. Modem scholars, led, as usual^ 

by literary instead of political greatness, have in 

general adopted this view ; and so strongly do they 

feel that the proper history of Greece is now over 

that they either close their work with the battle of 

Chaeronea, or add the conquests of Alexander and 

the wars of the Diadochi as a sort of ungrateful and 

irrelevant appendix. On this subject I have already > 

spoken in connection with the work of Grote^. 

Tbeaitkor The love of political liberty, and the importance 

ligbtiiif r attached to political independence, are so strong in 

1^^ the minds of the Anglo-Saxon nations that it is 

sime 

AgBiofi not likely any one will persuade them, against 

^JJ^^J**'^ the splendid advocacy of Grote, that there may 

be such losses and mischiefs in a democracy as 

to justify a return to a stronger executive and a 

greater restriction of public speech. Nevertheless, 

the conviction derived from a life-long study of 

Greek history is so strong in me on this question 

that I feel compelled to state my opinions. It is 

all the more a duty as I hold that one of the 

greatest lessons of ancient history is to suggest 

^ Abote, 1 10. 
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guiding-posts and advices for the perplexities of I ' 

modern life. So far is mankind the same in all j ; 

places and countries, that most civilized peoples will I 

stumble upon the same difficulties and will apply ' ). 

the same experiments to their solution. - 

§ 58. There is no one more convinced than I The edaca* 
am that this complex of small, independent cities, ^^ f^ 

each forming a separate Sute in the strictest sense States. : 

of the term, each showing modifications of internal r 

constitution, each contending with the same ob- j j 
stacles in varied ways, — this wonderful political 
Many-in-onc (for they were one in religion, lan- 
guage, and general culture) afforded an intellectual 

education to Greek citizens such as the world has . 

not since experienced. Th^ Politics of Aristotle J 

is a summary of the theoretical side of that ex- . : 
pericnce, which could find no parallel till the days 

of Machiavelli, whose scheme, if completed by the MachU* [ 

promised Repubblica^ would have been very similar. /^JSe. * 

For his Principe is plainly suggested by the then { 

re-discovered Politics of Aristotle, which naturally * ; 

struck the Florentine statesman with its curiously . \ 

close and various analogies to the history of the |; 

Italian republics of the Middle Ages. . ^ 

Even far more deeply did the lessons of Athenian Gieek [ 

political life act upon the practical character of the ^SJ^lS \ 

citizen, and train him to be a rational being sub- ' 1 

mitting to the will of the majority, to which he I 

himself contributed in debate, taking his turn at \ \ 

commanding as well as obeying, regarding the ; 

labours of ofiice as his just contribution to the » 
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public weal, regarding even the sacrifices he made 
as a privilege, — the outward manifestation of his 
loyalty to the State which had made him in the 
truest sense an aristocrat among men. Even when 
he commanded fleets or armies he did so as the 
servant of the State ; and any attempt to redress 
private diflerences by personal assertion of his 
rights, other than the law provided, was regarded as 
-essentially a violation of his civility and a return 
to barbarism* To carry arms for personal defence, 
to challenge an adversary to mortal combat, to take 
forcible possession of disputed property, — these 
things were greater outrages and greater violences 
to civilization at Athens than they are in most of 
the civilized countries of the nineteenth century. 

To have attained this high level, four centuries^ 
before Christ, without the aid of a really pure 
system of State religion, without the aid of that 
romantic sentiment which is so peculiar to Northern 
Itstpkadid nations, is to have achieved a triumph which no 
'•'•^^ man can gainsay. Had the Greeks not been sub- 
jected to this splendid training, which radiated from 
politics into art and letters, and which stimulated, 
though it did not create, that national genius that 
has since found no rival, all the glories of Hellen- 
ism, all the splendours of Alexander's successors, 
all the victories over Western barbarism would 
have been impossible, 
appear to § 59. But when all this is said, and however fully 
uLiyMi- ^^^ eloquently it may be urged, the fact remains 
that the highest education is not all-powerful in 
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producing internal concord and external peace. j 

There seems, as it were, a national strain exercised ^ 

hy a conquering and imperial democracy, which I 

its members may sustain for a generation or two, 

but which cannot endure. The sweets of accumu- ( 

lated wealth and domestic comfort in a civilized 

and agreeable society become so delightful that [ ] 

the better classes will not keep up their own j ^- 

energy. All work, says Aristotle, to which meaffom inter- | | 

submit, is for the purpose of having leisure ; and ^ «*"■•»• , ; 

so there is a natural tendency in the cultivated , \ 

classes to stand aside from politics, and allow the 

established laws to run in their now accustomed \ 

grooves. Hence the Aeld of politics is left to the ! 

poorer, needier, more discontented classes, who 

turn public life into a means of glory and of gain, 

and set to work to disturb the State that they may 

satisfy their followers and obtain fuel to feed their 

own ambition. To such persons either a successful ; 

war upon neighbours, or an attack upon the pro- ! t 

pcrtied classes at home, becomes a necessity. ' ^ 

Let me state a modern case. The natural resour- Thecaie of 
ces of America are still so vast that this inevitable ^»«»*<»- 
result has not yet ensued. But whenever a liniit ^ ^ 

has been reached and the pinch of poverty increases, 
we may expect it to arise in the United States. 
Even the Athenian democracy, when its funds 
were low and higher taxes were threatened, hailed ; ' 

with approval informations against rich citizens, in 
the hope that by confiscations of their property ! 

the treasury might be replenished. [ 
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144 PRACTICAL POLITICS. [59* 

rwe dcoMi- Thb is the heyday of the demagogue, who tells 
'**^ the people — the poorer crowd — that they have a 
right to all the comforts and blessings of the State, 
and that their pleasures must not be curtailed 
while there are men of large property living in 
idle luxury. Such arguments produce violences 
instead of l^^l decisions ; the demagogue becomes 
a tyrant over the richer classes ; the public safety 
is postponed to private interests ; and so the 
power of the democracy as regards external foes 
is weakened in proportion as the harmony among 
its citizens is disturbed, 
lotenal Such are the changes which Greek theorists rc- 



i I nidcnm E^^'^cd as inevitable in a democracy, and as cer- 

ofdccft- tain to bring about its ultimate fall. Whatever 
may be the case with the great States of modern 
days, this prognosis was thoroughly verified in 
Greek history. It may safely be said that no 
State was ever crushed by external adversaries at 
the period of its perfection. In every case internal 
decay has heralded the overthrow from without. 
There is no reasonable probability that, had there 
never been a Philip or an Alexander, Athens, 
Sparta, Thebes, or Argos would have risen into 
a glorious future and revived the splendours of 
The Greek Leonidas or of Pericles. We may deeply regret 
22J^JjJJ|r that the maintenance of such prosperity should 
seem impossible; we may laud in the strongest 
words the condition of things which had once 
made it actual : but the day for this splendour was 
gone by ; and far better than the impotence of an 
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6o.] THE LATER DAYS OF DEMOSTHENES. 145 

unjust mob, and the chicanery of an unprincipled 
leader, is the subjection of all to extecr.al control, 
even with the impairing or abolishing of universal 
suiTrage. 

This was evidently the opinion of Phocion, an m Phodon 
honourable and experienced man, whose contempt ' , : ^ 

for the floods of talk in Athens, leading to waste of I 

time and delay in action, made him the persistent . i 

opponent of Demosthenes, but nevertheless trusted ' ^ 

and respected even by the mob whom he openly ♦ ' 

despised. We may indeed feel glad that his policy 
did not earlier prevail, — we should have lost the 
speeches of Demosthenes ; and to the after world r 

this loss would not have been compensated, had 
the Athenians merely escaped their troubles and 
lived in peaceful submission. 

Demosthenes says proudly, in a famous passage bat which ; 

of his immortal De Corona^ that even in presence gtheow : v 

of his life's failure, even after all he had attempted ignored. ; 

had been wrecked by circumstances, he would not 
recall one act of his life, one argument in his 
speeches, no, not by the heroes that stood the 
brunt of battle at Marathon, by the memory of 
all those who died for their country's liberty I 

§ 60. We may all applaud this noble self-panegyric. The daric 
but not the irritating agitation which he had adopted hit Utw ^ ] 

and continued for fifteen years against the Mace-y^**- J 

donian supremacy, and which involved his country :l 

in further distresses, and cost him and his brother- '{ 

agitators their lives. For the very means he used . f 

to carry on his policy of revolt were more than • H 
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146 PRACTICAL POLITICS. [60. 



doubtful in their honesty, and have thrown a dark 
shade upon».his memory. The fact is, as I have 
already said, that while Phocion, the enemy of the 
^ democratic policy, is above all suspicion, both con- 

temporaries and survivors had their doubts about 
' i Demosthenes. . 

Hkprofet- I need not discuss here the allegation that he 
< ! ra^Mtt «nade speeches for money on opposite sides in the 

] J adTocate. sucQCssive trials of the same case. The fact appears 

! I to me clear enough, for it is only evaded by his 

i . panegyrists with their stock expedient of de- 

claring one of such opposing speeches, though 
accepted by the best ancient critics^ to be spurious. 
But the morals of the bar from that day to this 
are so peculiar — I will not say loose — as to make 
the layman hesitate in offering an opinion. That a 
man should take fees for a case in which he cannot 
appear, or retain them when he is debarred by 
lucrative promotion from appearing for his client, 
seems to be consistent with the morality of the 
modem bar. Why then try Demosthenes by a 
severer standard? 
Thcaflkir But a larger question arises when we Hnd him 
onuip*- arraigned for embezzling a sum of money brought 
to Athens by a fugitive defaulter from Alexander's 
treasury, and moreover convicted of the embezzle- 
ment. The chorus of modern critics, with a very 
occasional exception, cry out that of course the 
accusation was false, and the verdict simply a poli- 
tical move to escape the wrath of the formidable 
Macedonian. But the facts remain, and this more- 
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60.] THE VERDICT AGAINST HIM. I47 

over among them, that the principal accuser of 
Demosthenes was his brother-patriot Hypereides, 
who afterwards suffered death for the anti-Mace- 
donian cause ^. 

The evidence left to us seems to me not sufficient Was the ( 

to overthrow the Athenian verdict on political J^iJ^JJ^p^ 
grounds, and is certainly not such as to justify pionhenes ; 

us in acquitting Demosthenes without further ; ;| 

consideration. The real ground, however, which J 

actuates modern historians is quite a different one ^ 

from that of the evidence adduced, and is, I think, 
based on a historical misprision, a false estimate 
of the current morals of the day. I think it well 
to state the case here ; for it is a test case, and 

' It is nevertheless not likely that Hjrpereides was personally inti- 
mate with Demosthenes, for he was not, as is usually stated, his con- 
temporary, but a man of a younger generation, as I have argued in 
my Gnek Lit, ii. a, p. 371. I invite the critics either to refute or to 
accept the argumenu there stated. 

I can now cite several scholars of the first m^^itude whose esti- 
mate of Demosthenes agrees in almost every detail with what I had 
argued in my History 0/ Greek LiiereUun. They arc H. Weil, in 
his admirable edition of Demosthenes (Paris, 1886), and Holm in 

the third volume of his History (1891), especially the passage (pp. ; 

347-9), which shows that there is now a general tendency to judge ! 

Demosthenes less leniently than Grote and Schiifcr have done. ' i 

Ikloch, Sittl, Spengcl, and other considerable critics are quoted in \ ' 

his summary. It is no small satisfaction to me to see the opbions 
I put forth in the first edition of Social Life in Greece (1871), which 
were then treated as paradoxes, now adopted, quite independently, by 
a large body of the best critics. I do not, however, think that theyl 
have sufficiently appreciated the low standard of political honesty at) 
Athens, as compared with ourt. This affoids the best apology for 
Demosthenes* ianlts. He was, after all, the child of his time. 

La 
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148 PRACTICAL POLITICS. [61. 

aflects many of our judgments of other Greek 
politicians as well as of Demosthenes. 

§61. The modern ground of acquittal urged 
is this, that wc cannot for a moment conceive a 
pure and high-souled patriot, who had risked all 
for the national cause, to have been guilty of tak- 
ing bribes or embezzling money. Schafer indeed 
distinctly says' that his judgment is determined 
by his estimate of the moral character of its hero ; 
and so not only weak and illogical speeches, but 
immoral or dishonest acts, are simply to be set 
aside as inconceivable in so lofty and unsullied 
a nature. Whether this be a sensible way of 
writing history, I leave the reader to decide. 
What I am now going to urge is this, that in the 
• morality of Attic politics, taking money privately 
was not thought disgraceful, but was, with certain 
restrictions, openly asserted to be quite justifiable. 
Morality of Hypcrddes puts it plainly in his speech in this 
«!poQnM ^^^ ^^^ Seeing that it was not the practice 
hr Hyper, at Athens to pay salaries to politicians for their ser- 
vices, the public, he says, was quite prepared that 
they should make indirect profits and receive money 
privately for their work ; the one thing intolerable 
was that they should take it from the enemies of 
their country or to prejudice Athenian interests. 
Modem In England we have had the good fortune to 

2^^Sr* ^^^ "^ ^^^ ^f ^^e^ traditions to carry on the 
^rpm^ain affairs of the nation, and even where we do not, 

^ Dim^sikmat ilL 239 €i passim : cf. Coitiai, G. G. iii. 774 
(note 44). 
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or used not, to give salaries, it has been long these 
thought disgraceful to make politics the source of ^'^^'^^ 
private gain. How far it was done or not, in spite 
of this feeling, we need not inquire. There can 
be no doubt that now, at all events, there are large 
numbers of men supporting themselves by a parlia- 
mentary career ; and it is usually said of America 
also, that politics are there regarded as a lucrative 
profession, and that the men who spend their lives 
in politics from mere ambition or from pure 
patriotism are very rare indeed. Still I think 
modern sentiment, theoretically at least, brands 
these indirect profits as disgraceful ; nor do I 
think any modern advocate would describe such a 
practice as perfectly excusable in the way that 
Hypcreides expresses it. 

We are dealing, therefore, with a condition of 
public morality in which taking bribes, to put it 
plainly, was not at all considered a heinous offence, 
provided always that they were not taken to injure 
the State. You might therefore be a patriot at 
Athens, and yet make that patriotism a source of 
profit. 

This combination of high and sordid principles At regards 
seems so shocking to modern gentlemen that I ^l^haSe 
must remind them of two instances not irrelevant Wal^e 
to the question in hand. In the first place men 
who were thoroughly honourable and served their 
country faithfully, as, for example. Sir Robert 
Walpole, have thought it quite legitimate to cor- 
rupt with money those under them and those 
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opposed to them. Though they would scorn to 
receive bribes, they did not scruple to offer them ; 
and they have left it on record that they found 
few men unwilling to accept such bribes in some 
indirect or disguised form, 
aod ibt Again, if the reader will turn to the narratives 

pioriott of ^f ^^^ great War of Liberation in Greece, which 
our own lasted some ten years of this century (1821-1831), 
**''^* and will study the history of the national leaders 
who fought all the battles by sea and land, and con- 
tributed far more than foreign aid to the success of 
that remarkable Revolution, he will find that on 
the one hand they were actuated with the strongest 
and most passionate feelings of patriotism, while 
on the other they did not scruple to turn the war 
to their own profit \ They were klephts, bandits, 
assassins. They often took bribes to save the families 
of Turks, and then allowed them to be massacred. 
They made oaths and broke them, signed treaties 
and violated them. And yet there is not the 
smallest doubt that they were strictly patriots, in 
the sense of loving their country, and even shedding 
their blood for it. 
Aaalugoui § 62. Let US now come back to the case of 
^DciM^ Demosthenes. At the opening of his career he 

' Finlmjr even goes to far m to lay that the itlandcri of Hydra, 
who were ocrtably the mott prominent in the cauie of patriotism, 
were actuated bjr no hi^^her motives than despair at the loss of the 
IncratiTe monopoly they had enjoyed of visiting all the poru of 
Enrope daring the great Napoleonic %mn nnder the protection of 
the nentral flag of Tntkey t The patriotism of these people did not 
inclndf gntitndc* 
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would have gladly obtained money and men from 
Macedon to use against Persia; for Persia then 
seemed a danger to Greece. Later on, his policy 
was to obtain money from Persia to attack Mace- 
don; and we arc told that in the crisis before 
Chaeronea he had control of large funds of foreign 
gold, which he administered as he chose. The one The end 
great end was to break the power of Macedon. {J^^ 
And so I have not the smallest doubt that if he 
thought the gold of Harpalus would enable him to 
emancipate Athens, he was perfectly ready to- 
accept it, even on the terms of screening Harpalus 
from any personal danger, provided this did not 
balk the one great object in view. Thus the 
telling of a deliberate lie, which to modem gentle- 
men is a crime of the same magnitude as taking a 
bribe, is in the minds of many of our politicians 
justified by urgent public necessity ^ It is hardly 
worth while to give instances of this notorious laxity 
in European public life. Is it reasonable, is it fair, 
to try Demosthenes by a far higher standard ? 

This is why I contend tliat it is illogical and 
unhistorical to argue that because Demosthenes 
was an honourable man and a patriot, therefore he 

' But according to our evidence, Demosthenes did not deny that he 
had taken the money; he pleaded as an excuse that he had advanced 
for the Thcoric Fund, for the benefit of the Athenians, twenty talents, 
and that he had recouped himself for this money* Thb is the plea put 
into his mouth by Hypereides {in Dtmosth, 10). Such a defence, 
which merely amounted to making the Athenian public on unwitting 
accomplice, is so suicidal in Demosthenes* month, that I hesitate to 
accept it as it stands, though liolm (G. G. iii. 430} docs so. 
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could not have done what he was convicted of 
i ; doing by the Areopagus^. 

[ ; Lowaver^ At no time was the average morality of the 

! \ Gitek Greeks very high. From the days of Homer down, 

' ' amS^ ^ ^ ^^^^ shown amply in my Social Life in Greece^ 

I t 'we find a low standard of truth and honesty 

j } in that brilliant society, which is gilded over to us 

, \ by their splendid intellectual gifts. As Ulysses 

' : in legend, Themistocles in early, Aratus in later 

history are the types which speak home to Greek 

i imagination and excite the national admiration, so 

, • in a later day Cicero, in a remarkable passage, 

where he discusses the merits and demerits of the 

race '9 lays it down as an axiom that their honesty 

is below par, and will never rank in court with 

: a Roman's word. 

• 1 

Exceptions there were, such as Aristidcs, So- 
crates, Phocion ; but they never enlisted the sym- 
pathy, though they commanded the respect, of the 
Greek public. Nay, all these suffered for their 
honesty. I do not believe Demosthenes to have 
been below the average morality of his age,— far 
from it ; he was in all respects, save in military 
skill, much above it : but I do not believe he was 

■ All the cridenoe hat been justly weighed by Holm, G. G. iii. 
410-4, wlio comes to the same conclosion which I had put forward 
twenty years ago, long before the recent change of opioioo concern- 
ing Demosthenes. That the Athenians condenmed the orator justly, 
and to a moderate penalty, can be demonstrated from his own admis- 
sions. Political expediencies donbtleu secured his conviction ; they 
do not proTe it to hare been unjust. 

* Fr9 FUif^ capw iv. Cruicafida was a stock phrase. 
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6a.] THE ART OF DEMOSTHENES. 153 

at all of the type of his adversary, Phocion, who 
was honest and incorruptible in the strictest modem 
sense. 

The illusion has here again been produced by Deep cflect 
the perfect art of Demosthenes, whose speeches ^^^^^l 
read as if he spoke the inmost sentiments of his earnest- 
mind and laid his whole soul open with all earnest- ***** 
ncss and sincerity to the hearer. I suppose there 
was a day when people thought this splendid, 
direct, apparently unadorned eloquence burst from 
the fulness of his heart, and found its burning 
expression upon his lips merely from the power of 
truth and earnestness to speak to the hearts of 
other men. We know very well now that this is 
the most absurd of estimates. Every sentence, 
every clause, was turned and weighed ; the rythm 
of every phrase was balanced ; the very interjections 
and exclamations were nicely calculated. There 
never was any speaking or writing more strictly 
artificial since the world of literature began. ButTheperfcc- 
as the most perfect art upon the stage attains the J,J^"i^to be 
exact image of nature, so the perfection of Greek apparently 
oratory was to produce the effect of earnestness '**^"^ 
and simplicity by the most subtle means, adding 
concealed harmonies of sound, and figures of 
thought, by which the audience could be charmed 
and beguiled into a delighted acquiescence. 

This is the sort of rhetorician with whom we 
have to deal, and who regarded the simple and 
trenchant Phocion as the most dangerous * pruner 
of his periods/ To many persons such a school 
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of eloquence, however perfect, will not seem the 
strictest school for plain uprightness in action ; and 
they will rather be surprised at the eagerness of 
modem historians to defend him against all accu- 
sations, than at the decisive, though reluctant, 
condemnation which he suffered at the hands of his 
own citizens'. All the life of Demosthenes shows 
a strong theatrical tendency, even as he is said to 
have named iir6icpi(nt (the art of delivery) as the 
essence of eloquence. It is in this connection that 
Holm justly finds fault with the modern critics, 
who reject indeed the ribaldry of iEschines as 
mendacious, but set down that of Demosthenes as 
a source of sober history. The scandalous accusa- 
tions made by all these orators against their oppo- 
nents have one distinct parallel in earlier history — 
the sallies of the Old Comedy. This kind of political 
play died out with the rise 6( dramatic oratory, 
which was fully as libellous. Holm's remark is 
also worth repeating in this connection, that the 
dialectical discussions of the later tragedy were 
appropriated by the philosophers, whose dialogues 
satisfied the strong taste of the Athenians for this 
kind of intellectual exercise. 

' C£ now the sensible remarks of Holm, G. G. 501 //., who criti- 
cites this exoeeclinjj;l]r studied oratoiy from the Tcry same standpoint. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Alexander the Great. 

§ 63. As I have said already, the death of The further 
Demosthenes is the favourite terminus for the poll- q^ ^ 
tical historians of Greece. But let us not grow history, 
weary, — let us survey the fortunes of the race for 
some centuries more, touching upon those turning- 
points or knotty points where it seems that the 
evidence has not been duly stated or weighed. 

In approaching the work and the character of Dro>icu'« 
Alexander, we come upon a new authority among ^^ ^^/. 
modem historians, whom we have not yet en- '^'*''^''*- 
countered. Droysen, who unfortunately devoted the 
evening of his life to Prussian history, employed 
his brilliant abilities for years in researches upon 
the history of Alexander and of his immediate 
successors. His latest work on this period is no 
doubt the fullest and best to which we can refer, 
and it seems a very great omission that it has not 
been as yet translated into our language. 

This is more specially to be desired as we have This period 
no great English history of these times. It is but ^^cctcd 
another instance of what has been so often urged \l English* 

^ historians. 
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in these pages. Greek history has been in the 
i ' hands of people with literary and scholastic in- 

terests. So long as there are great authors to be 
translated, explained, panegyrized, all the most 

, minute events are recorded and discussed with 

I * 

care ; but as soon as we come to an epoch certainly 
j not less important in human aflairs, perhaps more 

I decisive than any that had gone before in shaping 

the future history of the world, we are deserted by 
our modern historians, because the Greeks had lost 
; that literary excellence which makes their earlier 

I records the proper training for the schoolboy and 

♦ .. the collegian ^ We are now reduced to Diodorus, 

Plutarch, Arrian, Strabo, for our materials, and 
f there are those who think that the moral splen- 

j dour and unfailing interest of the famous Parallel 

\ Nature Lives do not atone for the want of Attic grace and 

•oOiorttiet. strength which marks the decadence of Greek prose 
i literature. Yet surely to the genuine historian, to 

j . whom all these records are merely sources of in- 

t formation on the course of affairs and the charac- 

ters of men, literary perfection should only be an 
.' ' agreeable accident, an evidence, if you like, of that 

^ day's culture, not a gauge to test the pre-eminence 

:! \ > of one century or one nation over another. 

'! i 

\\ / ' Hence Fynes Clinton*t third volume oi Fasti, now fifty yean old, ii 

\ y stiU by far the mott complete collection of materialt for studying later 

Hellenism. He not only gives all manner of out-of-the-way texts in 
foil, bnt also a very excellent sketch of each of the Hellenistic monar- 
diies, with dates and other credentials. Considering the time of its 
"^ appearance (1^45)* it may be regarded as one of the finest monuments 
of English scholarshipi . 
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§ 64. Accordingly, the character of Alexander Alcxandei^* 
and his work have not yet been sufficiently weighed ^ul^'iau 
and studied to afford us a perfectly clear picture, di»P«>ted. 
which might carry conviction to the majority of 
readers, and finally fix his place in history. As I ; » 

said above*, Grote's picture of him-^-the only recent ; [ 

study of the period in England previous to my own j 

Alexander's Empire and Greek Life and Thought — f 

is so manifestly unfair that no candid judge will be 
satisfied with it. If any other writer had used j 

against Demosthenes or Pericles such evidence as 1 

Grote cites and believes against Alexander, the 
great historian would have cried shame upon him, ' * 

and refuted his arguments with the high satisfac- \ 

tion of supporting an unanswerable case. : 

Thus, for example, Grote finds in Q. Curtius, a Grote'i un- 
late, rhetorical, and very untrustworthy Latin his- l^^ng 
torian of Alexander, theatrical details of Alexander's evidence 
cruelties to the heroic defender of Gaza, or the mythi- hfrnT • 

cal descendants of the Milesian Branchidae who had 
settled in Inner Asia, — details unknown to Arrian, 
unknown apparently to the Athenians of the day, \ 

and fairly to be classed with the king's adventures • ^ 

among the Amazons or in the land beyond the 
Sun. Yet these stories have their distinct effect \ '. 

upon Grote's estimate of Alexander, whom he 
esteems hardly a Hellene, but a semi-barbarian ; 

conqueror, of transcendent military abilities, only 
desirous of making for himself a great Oriental ' 
despot-monarchy, with a better and more efficient 
»Cf.§io. 
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I military and civil organization, but without any 

\ preparations for higher civilization. 

• Dropoi*! The estimate of Droysen is nearer the truth, but 

f Still not strictly the truth itself*. To him the Ma- 

l cedonian is a political as well as a military genius 

" • of the highest order, who is educated in all the views 

; of Aristotle, who understands thoroughly that the 

, t older forms of political life arc effete, that small 

^ separate States require to be united under a strong 

j central control. He even divines that the wealth 

i and resources of Asia require regeneration through 

\ Greek intelligence and enterprise, and therefore the 

! ~ ' marriage of Europe and Asia,' of which the manifest 

; symbol was the wholesale matrimony of his officers 

' J . with Persian ladies, was the real aim and goal of all 

his achievements. As such Alexander is more than 

\ . the worthy pupil of Aristotle, and the legitimate 

' I originator of a new and striking form of civilization. 

f Tendeney § 65. There is, I think, a great tendency, when- 

t to attribute a. m.* s. ^ ^ -.• 1 

, cilmifltkm ^^^ ^^ come to estimate a great and exceptional 

J t« gcabi. genius, to regard him as manifesting merely a 

higher degree of that conscious ability called talent, 

' With the vsnal xeal of a tpedaliit, who not only makes a hero 
hit own, but defends him against every criticism, Droysen even justi- 
Bet Alexander's introdnctioQ of the Oriental obeisances at his conrt. 
As Hc^m observes, soch ceremonies, in themselves impolitic as 
regards free sobjects, were quite inconsistent with the familiarities 
of the drinking-parties, which Alexander would not deny himself. 
A Persian King would have miderttood this, not so a Macedonian. 
.The latest estimate, that of Holm (iii. 403 /^.), appean to me also 
hr the best Yet be too^ teemt to attribute too much eonscionsnets 
to the youthful Alexander. 
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or cleverness. It is much easier to understand this 
view of genius than to give any rational account of 
its spontaneity, its unconscious and unreflective in- Iti sponia- 
spirations, which seem to anticipate, and solve with- '****^' 
out effort, questions laboriously answered by the 
patient research or experiment of ordinary minds^. 
We talk of * flashes of genius.* When these flashes 
come often enough, and aflect large political ques- 
tions, we have results which baffle ordinary mortals, 
and are easily mistaken either for random luck or 
acute calculation. 

If I am right, Alexander started with few definite Alexander** 
ideas beyond the desire of great military conquests, ^^icct^ 
On this point his views were probably quite clear, <^«^ 
and no doubt often reasoned out with his early 
companions. He had seen the later campaigns of 
Philip, and had discovered at Chaeronea what the 
shock of heavy cavalry would do against the best 
infantry the Greek world could produce. In his 
very first operations to put down revolt and secure 
his crown, he had made trial of his field artillery, 
and of the marching powers of his army through the 
difficult Thracian country. He therefore required 
no Aristotle to tell him that with the combined 
arms of Greece and Macedonia he could conquer the J 

Persian Empire. H is reckless exposure of his life at j 

the Granicus and at Issus may indeed be interpreted j 

as the divine confidence of a genius in his star, but 

^ Thus Timoleon set up in hit house a shrine to A^rofiarta, the 
spontaneous impulse which had led him to many brilliant successes. 
Cf. my GtuA Life and Thought^ p. i xo. 
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seems to me nothing more than a manifest defect in 
' I his generalship, counterbalanced to some extent by 

the enthusiasm it aroused in his household troops. 
He icamt But it also taught him a very important lesson. 
Pcnij^ He had probably quite underrated the high qualities 
J^^*^ of the Persian nobles. Their splendid bravery and 
unshaken loyalty to their king in all the battles of 
the campaign, their evident dignity and liberty 
under a legitimate sovran, must have shown him 
that these were indeed subjects worth having, and 
destined to be some day of great importance in 
checking Greek discontent or Macedonian insubor- 
dination. The fierce and stubborn resistance of the 
great Aryan barons of Sogdiana, which cost him 
more time and loss than all his previous conquests, 
^ must have confirmed this opinion, and led to that 

recognition of the Persians in his empire which was 
so deeply resented by his Western subjects. 
Hed&i- § 66. His campaigns, on the other hand, must 

to filie the have at the same time forced this upon his mind, 
j . ?J^?ndii. ^^''^^ ^^^ ^^^P separation which had hitherto existed 

I between East and West would make a homogeneous 

empire impossible, if pains were not taken to fuse 
the races by some large and peaceful process*. 

^ ' We hear of the complaints of MncedoniaDs and Greeks. The 

complaints of the Persians hare not been transmitted to us ; but as 

j they were certainly more just and well-founded, and as thp king was 

I Uying in their midst, where he could not but hear them, are we rash 

I in asserting that they must have been fully as importaht in influenc- 

[ '' ing his decision? Could the many Persian princesses, married to 

high Macedonian officers, and their native retinues, have been sitis* 

fied or silenced without large concessions I 
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This problem was the first great political difficulty 
he solved ; and he solved it very early in his career 
by the successful experiment of founding a city on 
the confines of the Greek seas and the Asiatic 
continent, into which Jews and Egyptians crowded 
along with Greeks, and produced the first specimen 
of that composite Hellenistic life which soon spread 
over all his empire. 

This happy experiment, no doubt intended as an 
experiment, and perhaps the easiest and most 
obvious under the circumstances, must have set 
Alexander s mind into the right groove. Further 
advances into Asia showed him the immense field 
open to conquest by his arms, and also by the 
higher culture and enterprise of Greeks and Jews. 
He must have felt that in the foundation of chains 
of cities peopled by veterans and traders he would 
secure not only a military frontier and military 
communications, but entrepdts for the rising trade HU de- 
which brought new luxuries from the East, and new ^Sn^* 
inventions from the West. Two distinct causes »««• 
tended largely to promote this commerce, the vigor- 
ous maintenance of peace and security on roads 
and frontiers, and still more the dissemination of a Dififasion 
vast hoard of gold captured in the Persian treasuries. ^<^' 
This hoard, amounting to several millions of our 
money, not only stimulated trade by its mere circu- 
lation, but afforded the merchant a medium of 
exchange as superior in convenience to baser metals 
as bank-notes are to gold. The new merchant 
could pay out of his girdle in gold as much as 
M 
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his father had paid out of a camel's load in silver 
or copper. I have no doubt the Jews were the 
first people to profit by these altered circumstances, 
and thus to attain that importance from Rhodes to 
Rhagx which comes to light so suddenly and silently 
I in the history of the Diadochi. 

t ^^^ These changes seem to me to have dawned 

I Aletaadcr't gradually, though quickly, upon the powerful mind 

j Tkw^ q[ ^jc conqueror, and to have transformed him 

from a young knight-errant in search of fame into 
^ a statesman facing an enormous .responsibility. 

I Hb intense and indefatigable spirit knew no re- 

I pose except the distraction of physical excitement ; 

i and unfortunately, with the growth of larger views, 

I ^ his love of glory and of adventure was not stilled. 

\ . Hb No cares of State or legislative labours were able 

InuiglBa. to quench the romance of his imagination and the 
**^*' longing to make new explorations and new con- 

quests. This is the feature which legends of the 
East and West have caught with poetic truth ; they 
have transformed the visions of his fancy into the 
chronicle of his life. But all that he did in the 
way of real government, of practical advancement 
in civilization, of respecting and adjusting con- 
flicting rights among his various subjects, seems 
to me the result of a rapid practical insight, a 
large comprehension of pressing wants and useful 
reforms, not the working out of any mature theory. 
Hence I regard it as nonsense to call the politician 
I No pupil oT and the king in any important sense the pupil of 
I Arirtocic Aristotle. There is hardly a point in the PoUtics 
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which can be regarded as having been adopted 
in the Macedonian settlement of the world. The 
whole conditions of this problem and its solution 
were non-Hellenic, non-speculative, new. 

§ 67. It is quite possible that some of Alexan- 
der's most successful ordinances were not fully 
understood by himself, if what I have said above 
of the spontaneous action of genius be true. But 
certainly many of them were clearly seen and 
really planned. What astonishes us most is the Hit 
supernatural quickness and vigour of the man. He SS?irtty?"* 
died at an early age, but we may well question 
whether he died young. His body was hacked 
with wounds, worn with hard exercise and still 
harder drinking. His mind had undergone a per- 
petual strain. We feel that he lived at such a rate 
that to him thirty years were like a century of 
ordinary life. 

It is a favourite amusement to compare the great Compar 
men of different epochs, who are never ver>' similar, Napoleon, 
for a great genius is an individual belonging to 
no class, and can neither be copied nor replaced. 
Nevertheless it may be said that Napoleon shows 
more points of resemblance than most other con- 
querors to tlie Macedonian king. Had he died 
of fever on his way to Russia, while his Grand 
Army was unbroken, he would have left a military 
reputation hardly inferior to Alexander's. He won 
his campaigns by the same rapidity in movement, 
the same resource in sudden emergencies. But if 
Alexander's strat^^y was similar to that of Napo- 
M 7, 
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! And Icon, his tactics on the battlefield bear the most 

curious resemblance to those which Cromwell de- 
vised for himself under analogous circumstances. 
! Both generals saw that by organizing a heavy 

cavalry under perfect control, and not intended for 
mere pursuit, they could break up any infantry 
i : formation then possible. Both accordingly won all 

I i their battles by charges of this cavalry, while the 

enemy's cavalry, often equally victorious in attack, 
went in wild pursuit, and had no further eflect in 
I I deciding the contest. It is even the case that both 

\ \ chose their right wing for their own attack, and 

j I used their infantry as the defensive arm of the 

j - action. This curious analogy, which seems neyer 

( , to have been noticed, only shows how great minds 

I will find out the same solution of a difficulty, 

, whenever like circumstances arise. It is in the 

I i Utt of use of field artillery, which Alexander brought to 

I j Mftillenr. j^^j. jjj q^j^g ^ novel way upon the northern bar- 

barians in his first campaign, that we should 
probably find, were our evidence more complete, 
a resemblance to the tactics which Napoleon em- 
ployed at Waterloo, attacking with cavalry and 
artillery together, in a manner which appeared 
strange' even to Wellington. 

But the analogy to Napoleon holds good be- 
yond the battlefield. Although both conquerors 
commenced their career as soldiers, both showed 
themselves indefatigable in office-work of a peace- 
ful kind, and exceedingly able in the construction 
of laws* Napoleon imposed, if he did not originate, 
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' "J 

the best code in modem Europe, and he is known 
to have worked diligently and with great power 
at its deUils. \ 

Both showed the same disagreeable insistence Vain bm | 

upon their own superiority to other men, whose ^iom.* \ 

rivalry they could not brook. But Alexander \ 

sought to maintain it by exalting himself to a j 

superhuman position, Napoleon by degrading his ! 

rivals with the poisoned weapons of calumny and \ 

lies. The falsehoods of Napoleon's official docu- J 

nients have never been surpassed. Alexander did 
not sink so low; but the assertion of divinity 
seems to most of us moderns a more monstrous 
violation of modesty, and a flaw which affects the 
whole character of the claimant. 

§ 68. So strongly is this felt that an acute writer, Hit m- 
Mr. D. C. Hogarth, has endeavoured to show * that JJdn^y 
this too was one of the later fables invented about qiotioucd* 
Alexander, and that the king himself never per* 
sonally laid claim to a divine origin. The criticism 
of the evidence in this essay is excellent, and to 
most people will seem convincing. Nevertheless, 
after due examination of the matter, I am satisfied 
that the conclusion is wrong, and there is good rea- 
son to think that the visit to the temple of Ammon ! 
was connected with the policy of deriving Alexan- 
der's origin from that god. The very name 
Alexandria, given at that moment to his new 
foundation, was a formation only hitherto known 
in connection with a god's name. The taunt of his 

■ In the Hist^aU RtvUw for 1887, PP* V*l% *11» 
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I ; soldiers at Babylon, that he should apply to his 

] father Ammon, is perfectly well attested, and 

! \ implies that his claim to divinity was well known 

I J in the army. 

;] i An ordi- But to my mind a greater flaw in tliis able essay 

! i SfSoK*" >* *c assumption that for a Greek or Macedonian 

^•y*- to claim divine origin was as odious and ridiculous 
as for a modem man to do so. It is only yesterday 
that men held in Europe the theory that monarchy 
was of divine origin. In Egypt and the East it 
was quite the common creed that the monarchs 
themselves were such \ The new subjects of the 
Macedonian king would have thought it more 
extraordinary that he should not have claimed 
this descent than that he should; and in Egypt 
especially the belief that the king was the son of 
a god and a god himself did not conflict with the 
assertion of his ordinary human parentage. This 
is a condition of thought which we cannot grasp, 
and cannot therefore realize ; but nevertheless the 
fact is as certain as any in ancient history. 
Perii^P* The assertion, therefore, of divinity in the East 
'*^**^^)e ^^ *^ ordinary piece of policy which Alexander 



Greeks, could hardly avoid ; the writer I have quoted has, 
however, shown strong reasons to doubt that he 
ever claimed it in Greece, though individual Greeks 

* It it to be noted that the Achsemenld kings, though asserting for 

^ themselves a DiWne origin, did not claim to be gods. I think the 

lint Gieek who leoeived in his lifetime sapra-hnman honours was 

Lysander, who was flattered hy alurs, Sec, in Asia Minor after his 

great Tictofjr* 
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who visited his Eastern court at once perceived it 
in the ceremonial of his household, and though his 
soldiers taunted him with it during their revolt 
at Babylon. But this after all is a small matter. 
He probably knew better than any of his critics 
how to impress his authority upon his subjects; 
and whether it was from vanity or from policy or 
from a contempt of other men that he insisted upon 
his own divinity, is now of little consequence. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Post-Alexandrian Greece. 



Timilti of § 69. The period which follows the death of 
^j'^**^ Alexander is one so complicated with wars and 
alliances, with combinations and defections, with re- 
shapings of the world's kingdoms \ with abortive 
efforts at a new settlement, that it deters most men 
from its study, and has certainly acted as a damper 
upon the student who is not satisfied with the ear- 
lier history, but strives to penetrate to the closing 
centuries of freedom in Greece. There is very little 
information upon it, or rather there are but few 
books upon it, to be found in English. Thirlwall 
has treated it with his usual care and justice ; and 
tbeirfetri* to those who will not follow minute and intri- 
^^** cate details, I have recently given, in my Greek 
Life a9id Tliought^ a full study of the social and 

' We may well apply to it the famons words of Tacitus at the 
I opening of his Histories : ' Opus adgredior opimnm casibus, atrox 

proeliis, discors seditiooibnSi ipsa etlam pace saeruni ; prindpes ferro 
^ interempti, bella dyilla, plnra externa ac plennnque permixta . . . 
poUutae caeiemoniae ; magna adulteria ; plennm exiliis mare ; in- 
lecU caedibtts scopnli . . • corrnpti in dominot senri, in patronos 
libcftl; ct qnihM deciat inimicws, per amicos oppiessL' 
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artistic development which took place in this and 
the succeeding periods of Hellenism in Greece 
and the East Hertzberg*s and Droysen*s histories, 
the one confined in space to Greece proper, the 
other in time to the fourth and third centuries B.C, 
are both thorough and excellent works. Holm's 
final volume, which will include the same period, 
is not yet accessible, so that I cannot notice it 

A great part of this history was enacted, not in tlidr wide 
Greece, or even in Greek Asia Minor, but in Egypt, ^ 
in Syria, in Mesopotamia, and even in Upper Asia. 
The campaigns which determined the mastery over ; 

Greece were usually Asiatic campaigns, and each l 

conqueror, when he arrived at Athens, endeavoured -i 

to enlist the support of Greece by public declara- -] 

tions of the freedom, or rather the emancipation, ' ;j 

of the Greeks. This constant and yet unmeaning The Ubeim- i 

manifesto, something like the Home Rule mani-^^J^^ ■ 

festoes of English politicians, is a very curious and 
interesting feature in the history of the Diadochi^ I 

as they are called, and suggests to us to consider 
what was the independence so often proclaimed 
from the days of Demetrius (306 B.C.) to those of 
the Roman T. Flamininus (196 B.C.), and why so 
unreal and shadowy a promise never ceased to 
fascinate the imagination of an acute and practical 
people. 

For, on the other hand, it was quite admitted Spiead of 
by all the speculative as well as the practical men ^^et. 
of the age that monarchy was hot only the usual 
form of the Hellenistic State, but was the only 
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means of holding together large provinces of var- 
ious peoples, with diverse traditions and diverse 
' ways of life. From this point of view the monarchy 
of the Seleucids in Hither Asia, and that of the 
Antigonids over the Greek peninsula, are far more 
interesting than the simpler and more homogeneous 
The three kingdom of the Ptolemies in Egypt*. For the 
yJJ^^IJSt* Greeks in Egypt were never a large factor in the 
population. They settled only two or three dis- 
tricts up the country ; they shared with Jews and 
natives the great mart of Alexandria, and even 
there their influence waned, and the Alexandria of 
Roman days is no longer a Hellenistic, but an 
Egyptian city. The persecutions by the seventh 
Ptolemy, who is generally credited with the whole- 
sale expulsion of the Greeks, would only have had 
a transitory effect, had not the tide of population 
been setting that way; the persecutions of the 
Jews in the same city never produced the same 
lasting results. The Syrian monarchy stands out 
from this and even from the Macedonian as the 
proper type of a Hellenistic State. Unfortunately, 
the history of Antioch is almost totally lost, and 

' This jttdcnieiit seems likely to be rerersed by the wonderful ac- 
cession of new materials upon the Ptolemaic age, the first instalment 
of which I have published in a monograph upon the Petrie Papyri 
(with aatotype plates, Williams Sc Norgate, 1891). We shall pre- 
sently know the conditions of life in one province at all events, 
the Fayoam, which was peopled with Greek veterans along with 
Jews and Egyptians. I have now nnder my hand their wills, their 
private letters, their acoonnts, their oflkial correspondence in hundreds 
of shfcdt and fragments. 
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the very vestigfcs of that great capital are shivered 
to pieces by earthquakes. Of its provinces, one 
only is tolerably well-known to us, but not till 
later days, through the Antiquities of Josephus, 
and the New Testamenf^. 

§ 70. How did the Greeks of Europe and of New 
Asia accommodate themselves to this altered state ^^ *"**• 
of things, which not only aflectcd their political 
life, but led to a revolution in their social state? 
For it was the emigrant, the adventurer, the mer- 
cenary, who now got wealth and power into his 
hands, it was the capitalist who secured all the ad- 
vantages of trade; and so there arose in every 
city a moneyed class, whose interests were directly 
at variance with the mass of impoverished citi- 
zens. Moreover the king's lieutenant or agent was 
a greater man in the city than the leading politi* 
cian. Public discussions and resolutions among the 
free men of Athens or Ephesus were often con- 
vincing, oftener exciting, but of no eflfect against 
superior forces which lay quietly in the hands of 
the controlling Macedonian. 

We may then classify the better men of that Politics 
day as follows. First there was a not inconsidcr* by thinking 
able number of thoughtful and serious men who"**"» 
abandoned practical politics altogether, as being for 
small States and cities a thing of the past, and only 
leading to discontent and confusion. These men 

> The best special work on the conflict of the Greek settlements 
with the Jewish population, and with the Asmonsean sonans all along 
the coost of Palestine, is B. Stark's Gata und dU PhiiisiisclU Kusit. 
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adopted the general conclusion, in which all the 
philosophical schools coincided, that peace of mind 
and true liberty of life were to be obtained by 
retiring from the world and spending one's days in 
that practice of personal virtues which was the 
religion of a nation that had no creed adequate 
to its spiritual wants, 
except at a Nevertheless among other topics of speculation 
JJ^^^jj^ these men sometimes treated of politics; and when 
y ct t i on, they did condescend to action, it was to carry out 
trenchant theories, and to act on principle, with- 
out regSLtd to the terrible practical consequences 
of imposing a new order of things on a divided 
or uneducated public The Stoic philosophers, 
in particular, who interfered in the public life of 
t ,1 ^ with tome that day, were dangerous firebrands, not hesi- 
^"^'^tating at the murder of an opponent; for were 





















i ••' not all fools criminal, and was not he that 

oflended in one point guilty of all ? Such men as 
the Sphaerus who advised the coup ditat of the 
Spartan Cleomenes^, and the Blossius who stimu- 
lated the Gracchi into revolution, and the Brutus 

\ I who mimicked this sort of thing with deplorable 

results to the world in the murder of Caesar, — all 
these were examples of the philosophical politician 
produced by the Hellenistic age. 

• S^*^ ®"^ ''^ "^ ^^"^^ mischievous exceptions, we 

\ coMige oT inust not forget that the main body of the schools 

the pEOo- kept alive in the Greek mind a serious and exalted 



* Ct PlttUrch't Lifff CUomtna^ cap. xl 
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view of human dignity and human responsibility, — 

above all, they trained their hearers in that noble 

contempt for death which is perhaps the strongest 

feature in Hellenistic as compared with modem 

society ; for there can be no doubt that Christian 

dogmas make cowards of all those who do not live 

up to their lofty ideal. The Greeks had no eternal 

punishment to scare them from facing death, and ihowii by | 

so we find whole cities preferring suicide to the loss i 

of what they claimed as their rightful liberty^. \ 

People who do this may be censured ; they cannot j 

be despised. 

§71. Secondly, most philosophers had become Rite of 
so convinced of the necessity of monarchy, if^SSpl^ 
not of the rule of one superior spirit, as better 
than the vacillations and excitements of a crowd, 
that many of their pupils considered themselves 
fit to undertake the duty of improving the masses 
by absolute control ; and so we have a recrudes- 
cence, in a very different society, of those tyrants 
whose merits and defects we have already dis- 
cussed at an earlier stage in this essay*. The 
long scries of passages from essays T/tai Monarchy 
is best, which we may read in the commonplace 
book of Stobseus', is indeed followed by a series 
of passages On the Censure of Tyranny \ but the 
former is chiefly taken from Hellenistic philoso- 

' Cf. the cases quoted in my Grtik Lifi a$td Tkou^t pp. 394, 

537. 54>-543. 

• Above §§35 uqq. 

• FUriUiium (cd. Tenbner), U. 947-284. 
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i phical tracts, whereas the latter is drawn wholly 

from older authors, such as Xenophon, who lived 
in the days of successful republics. 
, PfoUblv Even the literary men, who are always anti- 

JIJjJJjIj^^ despotic in theory, confess that many of these later 
I tyrants were good and worthy men ; and the fact 

* that Gonatas, the greatest and best of the Antigo- 

nids, constantly ' planted a tyrant ' in a free State 
which he found hard to manage, proves rather that 
this form of government was not unacceptable to 
^ the majority, than that he violated all the deepest 

convictions of his unmanageable subjects for the 
sake of an end certain to be balked if he adopted 
I r impolitic means. The force of imitation also 

! helped the creation of tyrannies in the Greek 

cities; for were not the Hellenistic monarchies 
I the greatest success of the age? And we may 

assume that many sanguine people did not lay 
to heart the wide difference between the require- 
ments of the provinces of a large and scattered 
[ : empire, and those of a town with a territory of ten 

miles square. 
These then were phenomena which manifested 
I themselves all over the peninsula, — aye, even at 

times at Athens and Sparta, though these cities 
t were protected by a great history and by the sen- 

i timental respect of all the world from the experi- 

; ments which might be condoned in smaller and 

less august cities. 
I C<MitcmDt- ^ 73. But despite these clear lessons, the normal 

' ' tkn oT * condition of the old leaders of the Greek world 

i 1 
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was hardly so respectable as that of the modem Athent and 
tyrannies. It consisted of a constant policy of pro- pSSlc»r 
test, a constant resuscitation of old memories, an 
obsolete and ridiculous claim to lead the Greeks and 
govern an empire of dependencies after the manner 
of Pericles or Lysander. The strategic importance 
of both cities, as well as their hold upon Greek sen- 
timent, made it worth while for the great Hellenistic 
monarchs to humour such fancies; for in those 
days the means of defending a city with walb or 
natural defences were still far greater than the 
means of attack, even with Philip*s developments 
of siege artillery, — ^so that to coerce Athens or 
' Sparta into absolute subjection by arms was both 
more unpopular and more expensive than to pay 
political partisans in each, who could at least defeat 
any active external policy. But if from this point <^pt. in 
of view these leading cities with all their dignity ^uoppo- 
had little influence on the world, from another »'^<» 5?^*** 
they proved fatal to the only new development Oooi, 
of political life in Greece which had any promise 
for small and separate States. And this brings 
us to the feature of all others interesting to modern 
readers, — I mean the experiment of a federation 
of small States, with separate legislatures for in* 
temal affairs, but a central council to manage 
the external policy and the common interests of 
all the members. 

§ 73. This form of polity was not quite new in whoic 
Greece or Asia Minor, but had remained obscure ^nSTand 
and unnoticed in earlier and more brilliant times. «*»curc 
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We may therefore fairly attribute to the opening 

years of the third century B.C its discovery as an 

important and practical solution of the difficulty of 

maintaining small States in their autonomy or 

independence as regards both one another and the 

great Powers which threatened to absorb them. 

The old The old idea had been to put them under the 

J2^^* hegemony^ or leadership, of one of the great cities. 

S totc aot But these had all abused the confidence reposed in 

them. Athens, Sparta, Thebes, had never for one 

i moment understood the duty of ruling in the inte- 

rests, not only of the governing, but of the governed. 
The Athenian law, by which subject-cities could 
seek redress before the courts of Athens, had been 
in theory the fairest ; and so Grote and Duruy 
have made much of this apparent justice. But the 
actual hints we find of individual wrong and op- 
pression, and the hatred in which Athens was 
held by all her dependencies or allies, show plainly 

, that the democratic theory, fair as it may seem in 

t the exposition of Grote, did not work with justice. 

I Accordingly, we find both in northern and in 

southern Greece the experiment of federations of 

cities attaining much success, and receiving much 

support in public opinion. 

The lead- It is most significant that these new and powerful 

?«>d aiooT federations were formed outside and apart from the 

<«»|Ws leading cities. Neither Athens nor Sparta, nay, 

not even Thebes, and hardly even Argos, would 

condescend to a federation where they should have 

only a city vote in conjunction with other cities ; 
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and so the new trial was deprived both of their 
advice and of the prestige of their arms and arts. 
If, for example, both Athens and Thebes, butAthcniand 
especially the former, had joined the /Etolian {jg^^. 
League of wild mountaineers, who had wealth and 
military power, but no practice in the peaceful 
discussion and settlement of political quastions, 
they would probably have influenced the counsels 
of the League for good, and saved it from falling 
into the hands of unprincipled mercenary chiefs, 
who regarded border wars as a state of nature, and 
plunder as a legitimate source of income. 

But Athens stood sullenly aloof from this power- 
ful organization, remembering always her long-lost 
primacy, and probably regarding these mountain- 
eers as hardly Hellenes, and as unworthy to rank 
beside the ancient and educated States, which 
had once utilized them as mere semi-barbarous 
mercenaries. And yet the iEtolians were the only 
Greeks who were able to make a serious and 
obstinate struggle for their liberties, even against 
the power of Rome. 

§ 74. But if to have rude iEtolians as co-equal or the 
members of a common council would have been **^ 
too bitter a degradation for Athens, why not ally 
herself to the civilized and orderly Achajans ? For 
the Achaean cities, though insignificant hereto- 
fore, had old traditions, legendary glories ; and in 
later times Sicyon especially had been a leading 
centre, a chosen home for the fine arts. When 
Corinth and Argos were forced to join this League, 
N 
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j i ; why should Athens stand aloof? Yet here was 

I the inevitable limit, beyond which the Achaean 

I ! League could never obtain a footing. It stopped 

i I with the Isthmus, because no arguments could ever 

; } induce Athens to give it her adhesion *. 

I I Sparu and Within the Peloponnesus the case was even 

J the^Acbc- ^^^^^ . f^^ here Sparta was ever the active opponent 

i r i of the Achaean League, and sought by arms or by 

intrigues to separate cities and to make any primacy 
s but her own impossible. Thus the Leagues had to 

contend with the sullen refusal or the active oppo- 
sition of the principal Powers of Greece ; and if) in 
spite of all that, they attained to great and deserved 
eminence, it only shows how unworthy was the 
\ \ opposition of those States whose narrow patriotism 

' ' could not rise beyond their own susceptibilities. 

\ '■ \ , ■ • This it was which made the success of the experi- 

; ■ ment from the first doubtful. 

! ' '*' AJilEf ^ '^^' ®"^ there was a constitutional question 

I . j ^ behind, which is one of the permanent problems of 

I I \l statecraft, and therefore demands our earnest atten- 

\\ \ \ tion. The mode of attack upon the Leagues, 

; ,' ; I especially upon the constitutional and orderly 

j j ; ' Achaean League, adopted by Macedon, Sparta, 

i ; i ' What right and Athens, was to invite some member to enter 

(i iSonto upon separate negotiations with them, without 

t * / ^^^^^'T!!** consulting the common council of the federation. 

I i ■ 

* The momenUry acquititioa (in 190 B.C.) of two luimportaiit 
t • < ^ towns, Pletiroo and Heraclea, in northern Greece, need hardlj count 

at n correction of this general statement The acquisition of the 
island Zacyntlios was prevented hy the Romans. 
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And time after time this move succeeded, till at 
last the interference of the Romans in this direc- 
tion sapped the power and coherence of the 
League. 

The same kind of difficulty had occurred long Disputed 
before under the old dominations of Sparta, Athens, ^|^ d^u!!^ 
and Thebes ; but I did not refer to it before, be* Confcder- 
cause this is the proper place to bring the problem AUieDsand 
in all its bearings before the reader. Under the^*^^JJ^ 
Athenian supremacy many members had volun- 
tarily entered into the Delian Confederacy ; others 
had done so either under protest, or for some 
special object, such as the clearing of the i£gean 
from Persian occupation. Presently, when the par- 
ticular object was fulfilled, and when the Athenian 
tax-gatherers insisted upon the tribute which 
was spent on public, but Athenian, objects, the 
separate members declared their right to secede, 
and revolted whenever they had the power. The 
Athenians argued that the peace and prosperity of 
the i£gean had been secured by the common effort 
of the Confederacy and by the zeal and self-sacri- 
fice of Athens. They denied that each member 
which had so long profited by the arrangement 
had a right to secede, and in any case they declared 
that they would coerce the seceder. In Duruy's 
chapter on the passage of the Delian Confederacy 
into the Athenian empire* he shows little sym-Dnni/t 
pathy for the individual members and their hard- ^^"^^J^ 
ships, and justifies Athens in her aggressive policy, tioo. 
^ If is/, du Grits, chap. xis. 
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In a mere passing note he compares the case of 
the North against the South in the late American 
Civil War. But as he has not argued out the 
problem, I may be of service to the reader in 
discussing it here. 
Greek soi- It was to this dispute that the real origin of the 
diflercnt^ Peloponnesian war is to be traced. And though 
i most people thought Athens quite justified in hold^ 

ing what she had obtained, and not surrendering 
the empire which had cost such labour and returned 
in exchange such great glory, yet the general feel- 
ing of the Greek world was distinctly in favour of 
the seceder, — in favour of the inalienable right of 
every city to reassert its autonomy as a separate 
Stated not only with communal independence, but 
with perfect liberty to treat as it chose with neigh- 
bouring States. Whenever, therefore, this conflict 
between Imperialism and Particularism arose, public 
sympathies sided with the assertion of local inde- 
pendence. 
Nature of § 76. The debate in the present case was some- 
nTLnm. ^^^^ different in its details. The Achaean League, 
a number of small cities situated upon a coast ex- 
posed to pirates, and able to foresee from lofty 
posts the coming raid, united voluntarily for attack 
and defence, and so formed a Confederacy, which 



' I need not pause to remind the reader that each Greek city, or 
v^Xit, was in ererj constitutional sense a sejiarate and independent 
State, just as much as the largest country is now. These cities 
sererally made fre<)uent treaties even with Rome, to which they 
atood in the aame relations as a (ottiga king. 
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lasted a long time before the wealth gained by its 
members as mercenaries and the decay of the 
greater Powers of Greece brought it into promin- 
ence*. These cities had a common executive and 
a sort of cabinet, preparing the business for the 
general Assembly, which met for three days tuncc 
a year, and then decisions were obtained from this 
Assembly and measures ratified by its votes. But 
as the more distant members could not attend in 
great numbers, the members of each city present, 
whether few or many, gave that city's vote, which 
counted as an unit in the Confederacy. The result 
was of course to put political power into the hands 
of the richer classes, who had leisure to leave their 
own affairs and go regularly to the Assembly at 
i^gion*. 

The difficulties which now arose were these: Had Statement 
any of the original twelve towns, that had volun- difficulty!* 
tarily formed this Union, the right to withdraw 
their adhesion ? In a lesser degree, had the towns 
that afterwards joined in consequence of the pres- 
sure of circumstances, but by a deliberate and public 
vote, a right to rescind that vote ? And in a still 

* These points were suggested for the first time in my Cntk Lift 
and Thought f pp. 7 $€qq^ 

* This voting by cities seems to me the nearest approach to repre- 
sentation that the Greeks ever made in politics, as distinct from 
religions conncils, such as the Amphictyonies ; for of coarse a city £ir 
from the place of assembly conld agree with a small number of its 
citizens that they should attend and vote in a particular way. Every 
citizen, however, might go if he chose, so that this would be a 1 
private understanding. 
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less degree, had any town which had subscribed to 
the Achaean constitution any right to violate its 
observance in one point, as by negotiating separ- 
ately with another State, or was it bound to observe 
in all respects the terms imposed by the Union 
from which it was not allowed to secede? 
in tuclctr- The first of these cases is by far the most per- 
nerer yet plcxing, and I am not aware that it has ever been 
•«**^ settled by any argument better than an appeal to 
ibffce. force. To the Greeks, at all events, it seemed that 
the right of autonomy — the power to manage one s 
own aflfairs — ^was the inalienable right of every city ; 
just as the Irish Nationalists may be heard daily 
asserting it for every natioft^. 
Cftieof tbt In our own youth we heard this right far more 
Uoioo. seriously urged by the seceding States of the 
American Union, some of which had been members 
of the first combination, and had voluntarily ceded 
certain portions of their political rights, at least 
their theoretical rights, in return for the protection 
and support of the Confederation as a whole. 
These States argued that if the Union began to 

! ' The Creek city-polity (vuXit) was a perfectly clear and definite 

thing. A Hoticm, on the contrary, may mean anything, for it may 
be determined by race, religion, language, locality, or tradition. 
I Any one or all of these may be ntilizcd to mark out the bounds of a 

t natioo according to the convenience of the case. I have often beard 

k asserted, and seen it printed, that hi Ireland the Protestants of the 
North and East are quite a separate race. Such a statement, gencraUy 
made to justify harsh me.isurcs against them from a Parliament of 
Roman Catholicf, would also justify them b seceding from the rest 
orireland. 
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interfere in the domestic concerns of each, — such, 
for example, as the practice of permitting house- 
hold slaves,— it was a breach of contract, and 
justified the State in formally repudiating the 
remainder of the contract. But even had there 
been no encroachment by new legislation, the 
Greek city claimed the right of returning to its 
isolated independence. 

577. On the other side, it has always been Argument* 
argued that though contracts for a definite period of^T^^^^ 
need not be renewed, there are many contracts •e^«aJ 
intended by their very nature to be permanent, and 
which are so- far-reaching in their consequences that 
for any one party to abandon them is a profound 
injustice to the remainder, whose lives have been 
instituted and regulated upon these contracts \ 
Let us take an illustration from everyday life. 
From the contract of marriage there arise such 
important consequences that a dissolution does 
not permit the contracting parties to resume their 

' Duniy even quotes, in connection with the earlier Athenian Con* 
fciicracy (chap. xix. § a\ the words of the actual trcnities between 
)k!vcral of the smaller towns (Erythrx, Chalcis), which have been 
found graven on stone; and argues that because they assert per* 
monent union with Athens, and invoke curses on him that hereafter 
attempts to dissolve this union, Athens was legally as well as 
murkily justified in coercbg any seccders. It is strange so acute ft 
thinker should not perceive that this assertion of eternal i)cace and 
union was an almost universal and perfectly unmeanmg formula. If 
such formula were really valid, we might lind ourselves bound by 
our ancestors to very serious obligations. There is no case, except 
that of Adam, where the act of one generation bound all succeeding 
centuries. 
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184 POST-ALEXANDRIAN GREECE. [77* 

origin<il life; <ind therefore in all higher civiliza- 
tions legal divorce has been made very difficult, 
and secession by cither party without legal sanc- 
tion a grave oflence. 

In h'ke manner it was argued that the several 
cities had grown rich and powerful under the 
League. The lives of its members had been sacri* 
ficed to defend every city attacked ; the funds of 
the League had been spent on each as they 
were needed. Was it just that after growing and 
thriving u{>on these conditions any one of them 
should, foc^l» own convenience, repudiate the bond 
and regard all the accruing benefits as a private 
property, to be disposed of to any strange Power? 
Cjiicior To answer this question and to adjudicate be- 

dottbl/al or 

cafoffced twcen the litigants is hard enough, and yet I have 
stated the simplest difficulty. For in the case of 
many of the additions to the Achaean Le«igue a revo- 
lution had first taken place, the existing government 
had been overthrown, and then the new majority 
had placed themselves under the protection of 
the Confederation. If the old rulers returned to . 
power, were they bound by the Government which 
had coerced them, and which they regarded as 
revolutionary? Others, again, had been constrained 
by the presence of an armed force, and by threats 
of imminent danger if they did not accept the 
League's protection. When circumstances changed, 
could they not argue that they were coerced, and 
that an apparently free pU'biscite was wrung from 
them against their better judgment ? 
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§ 78. Such were the profoundly interesting and Vaniws 
thoroughly modem problems which agitated thc|j^*^2Ui^ 
minds of men in post-Alexandrian Greece. There 
were moreovxr various internal questions, — whether 
new cities which joined should have equal rights 
with the original members; whether large cities 
should have a city vote only equal to the vote of 
the smallest ; whether the general Assembly should 
be held in turn at each of the cities, or in the 
greatest and most convenient centre, or in a place 
specially chosen for its insignificance, so that the 
Assembly might be entirely free fron^L^Ipcal influ- 
ences? All these questions must have agitated 
the minds of the founders of the Swiss Union and 
the American Union, for the problems remain the 
same, however nations may wax and wane. 

The Achaean and ilLtolian Unions were veryLoowr 
popular indeed, especially the latter, which required J^jJ^i^J^***^ 
no alterations in the administration of each State, lx«f^. 
but accepted any member merely on terms of 
paying a general tax, and obtaining in lieu thereof 
military tiid, and restitution of property from other 
members if they had carried off plunder from its 
territory*. The Achaean League required more. 
A tyrant must abdicate before his city could 
become a member, and in more than one case this 
actually took place. 

The most dangerous, though passive, enemy of 

* \Vc now hiivc Kcovered seTcral inscriptiont, which give ns in- 
formation on Rome of these points. Cf. Aft/tk. of the German Institute 
at Alhen^ xi. 363. 
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this hopeful compromise between the Separatist 
and the truly National spirit was, as I have said, 
the sullen standing aloof of the greater cities. Of 
course the ever active foe was the power of Macedon, 
which could deal easily with local tyrants, or even 
single cities, but was balked by the strength of 
the combination. 
Radical At last there arose a still more attractive alter- 

JcilS?^ native, which was rapidly destroying the Achaean 
League, when its leader, Aratus, called in the 
common enemy from Macedon, and enslaved his 
country in order to checkmate his rival. This 
rival was the royalty of Sparta, who offered to the 
cities of the Peloponnesus an Union on the old lines 
of a Confederation under the headship of Sparta, but 
of Sparta as Cleomenes had transformed it ; for he 
had assassinated the ephors, abolished the second 
king, and proposed sweeping reforms in the direc- 
tion of socialistic equality,— division of large proper- 
ties,and protection of the pooragainst the oppression 
of aristocrats or capitalists. This kind of revolution, 
with the military genius of Cleomenes to give it 
strength and brilliancy, attracted men's minds far 
more than the constitutional, but somewhat torpid 
and plutocratic, League. Of course the fatal 
struggle led practically to the destruction of both 
schemes by the superior force and organization of 
Macedon. 
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CHAPTER X. 
The Romans in Greece. 

§ 79. The interference of the Romans in Greek Powtion of 
affairs reopened many of the constitutional questions w&ztis the 
upon which I have touched ; for in their conflicts Leftgoc*. 
with Maccdon they took care to win the Greeks to 
their side by open declarations in favour of inde- 
pendence, and by supporting the Leagues, which 
afforded the only organization that could supply 
them with useful auxiliaries. When the Romans 
had conquered came the famous declaration that 
all the cities which had been directly subject to 
Macedon should be independent, while the Acha^n 
League could resume its political life freed from 
the domination of the Antigonids which Aratus 
had accepted for it. Now at last it might have 
seemed as if the peninsula would resume a peaceful 
and orderly development under the presidency and 
without the positive interference of Rome. 

But new and fatal difRcultics arose. The 'liberty Roman b* 
of the Greeks ' was still, as ever, a sort of senti- |J|JJ'^ti^^ 
mental aphorism which the Romans repeated, often Mibcrty of^ 
from conviction, often again from policy. But the ^^^'^*'** 
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Romans were a practical pcople,and did not the least 
understand why they should free the Greeks from 
Macedon in order that they might join some other 
Hellenistic sovran against Rome* And even if this 
danger did not arise, the Romans felt that the libera- 
< !- tion of Greece would have worse than no meaning 

; i if the stronger States were allowed to prey upon the 

weaker, if every little city were allowed to go to war 
with its neighbours, — if, in fact, the nominal liberty 
resulted in the tyranny of one section over another. 
I OppoutioB Both these difficulties soon arose. The JEto- 

^.toUant. li^ns* ^ho had not obtained from the Romans 
any extension of territory or other advantages 
adequate to their vigorous and useful co-operation 
against the king of Macedon, were bitterly dis- 
appointed, for they saw clearly that Rome would 
rather curtail than advance their power. The cities 
of northern Greece which had been liberated by 
the Romans from Philip V. could not be coerced 
into the i£tolian League without an appeal on 
their part to Rome, which could hardly fail to be 
successful. So then the iCtolians found that they 
had brought upon themselves a new and steady 
control, which would certainly prevent the maraud- 
ing chiefs from acquiring wealth by keeping up 
local disturbances, raids, and exactions as the 
normal condition of the country. They therefore 
I i ' openly incited king Antiochus of Syria to invade 

Greece, and so brought on their own destruction. 
I £|[?^uil ^* ^^ ^ g>'^t pity, for this League of moun- 

taineers had shown real military vigour, and had it 
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been educated into orderly and constitutional ways, suted by 
would have been a strong bulwark of Hellenic ^^'^^^'^ 
independence. Nor are we to forget that when wc 
read of its turbulence and its reckless disregard of 
justice, wc are taking the evidence of its most 
determined foe, the historian Polybius. He was 
one of the leaders of the rival League, and will 
hardly concede to the yEtolians any qualities save 
their vices. On the other hand, he has stated as 
favourably as possible the more interesting case of 
his own confederation. 

§ 80. Here the second difficulty just stated was Rome and 
that which arose, not without tlie deliberate as-^ 
sistance of the Romans. On the one hand, the 
Acha^ans thought themselves justified in extend- 
ing their Union so as if possible to comprise all 
Greece; and though they usually succeeded by 
persuasion, there were not wanting cases where 
they aided with material force the minority in 
a wavering city, and coerced a new member 
which showed signs of falling away. More especi- 
ally the constant attempts to incorporate Sparta 
and Messene, which had never been friendly 
to the League, proved its ultimate destruction. 
The bloody successes of Philopoemen, the first Mistake* of 
Greek who ever really captured Sparta, and who ^^**^ 
compelled it to join the League, led to complaints Rome ex- 
at Rome about violated liberties, and constant JJJ^Je^J^' 
interferences of the Senate, not only to repress 
disorders, but to weaken any growing union in the 
country which Rome wished to sec reduced to 
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impotent peace; and so there came about, after 
half a century of mutual recrimination, of protest, 
of encroachment, the final conquest and reduction 
of Greece into a Roman province ^ 

§ 81. The diplomatic conflict between the 
Achsans and the Romans is of the highest in- 
terest, and we have upon it the opposing judgments 
of great historians; for here Roman and Greek 
history run into the same channel, and the conflict 
may be treated from either point of view. Those 
who look at the debate from the Roman point of 
view, like Mommsen, and who are, moreover, not 
persuaded of the immeasurable superiority of re- 
publican institutions over a strong central power, 
controlling without hesitation or debate, are con- 
vinced that all the talk about Greek independence 
was mere folly. They point out that these Greeks, 
whenever they had their full liberty, wore each 
other out in petty conflicts; that liberty meant 
license, revolutions at home and encroachments 
upon neighbours ; and that it was the historical 
mission and duty of the Romans to put an end to 
all this sentimental sham. 

On the other hand Hertzberg, in the first volume 
of his excellent History of the Greeks under Roman 
Domiftation, and Professor Freeman, in his Federal 
Government, show with great clearness that far ) 
lower motives often actuated the conquering race, / 

* I am of coane ipeaking generallj, nor do I ventare to decide ' 
witboat argvment tbe di(RcaU qaettion of the exact status of Greece 
b tbe jcars after 146 i.e. 
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that they were distinctly jealous of any power in 
the hands of their Greek neighbours, and that they 
constantly encouraged appeals and revolts on the 
part of individual cities in the League. So the 
Senate in fact produced those unhappy disturbances 
which resulted in the destruction of Corinth and 
the conquest of Greece by a Roman army in formal 
war. 

It is of course easy to see that there were faults SeniUiy ot 
on both sides, and that individual Romans, using '^ 
their high position without authority of the Senate, 
often promoted quarrels in the interests of that 
truculent financial policy which succeeded in playing 
all the commerce of the world into the hands of 
Roman capitalists. On the other hand, it is hard 
to avoid the conviction that the days of independent 
Greece were over, that the nation had grown old and 
worn out, that most of its intellect and enterprise 
had wandered to the East, to Egypt, or to Rome, 
and that had the Romans maintained an absolute 
policy of non-intervention, the result would have 
been hardly less disastrous^ and certainly more 
disgraceful to the Greeks. For a long and con- 
temptible decadence, like that of Spain in modern 
Europe, is surely more disgraceful than to be em- 
bodied by force in a neighbouring empire. 

Greece in this and the succeeding centuries had Decay of 
arrived at that curious condition that her people ^*JjJ^^ 
who emigrated obtained fortune and distinction all 
over the world, while those who remained at home 
seemed unable even to till the land, — which was 
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cvciywhcre relapsing into waste pasture, — far less 
. I to prosecute successful trade, for want of both 

[ capital and sustained energy. One profession un- 

fortunately flourished, — that of politics; and the 
amount of time and ability spent on this profession 
• i may perhaps account for the decadence of both 

i agriculture and commerce. 

j [Thcadvo* § 8a. Greek politicians were divided into three 

: ^^Si with cl^Lsses. There were first those who saw in Roman 

j J Ro»e. domination the only salvation from internal discord 

1 and insecurity. They either despaired of or de- 

spised the prospects of political independence, and 
saw in the iron Destiny which extended the Roman 
sway over the East, a definite solution of their 
difficulties, and possibly a means 'of increasing 
their material welfare. They therefore either ac- 
quiesced in or actively promoted every diplomatic 
I encroachment on the part of Rome, and made haste 

[ « to secure to themselves ' friends of the mammon of 

I unrighteousness/ as their adversaries thought, that 

by and by they might be the local governors, and 
; recipients of Roman favour. 

The adro- Over against them were the uncompromising 
oM^icie Nationalists, — I apologize for using the right word, 
j . indqxii- — who maintained absolutely the inalienable right 

I of the Greeks to be independent and manage not 

only their internal aflairs, but their external difier- 
1 . ences as they pleased. They insisted that the 

! Romans had gained their power over Greece by a 

I system of unconstitutional encroachments, and that 

, III no material advantages of enforced peace or op- 
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prcssive protection could compensate for the para- [ \ 

lysis which was creeping over Hellenic politi- 
cal life: - J 

The tyrannous and cruel act of the Romans, who 
deported one thousand leading Achaeans to Italy [ 

(on the charge of disloyalty to Rome in sentiments) 
and let most of them pine in their exile and die 
as mere stispccts^ without ever bringing them to \ 

trial, gave this party the strongest support by the 
misery which it inflicted and the wide-spread indig- 
nation it excited. 

The third party was the party of moderate coun- The party . : , 

sels and of compromise. Sympathizing deeply with jJSScST** 
the National party, they felt at the same time tliat . i 

any armed resistance to Rome was absurd and 
ruinous. They therefore desired to delay every 
encroachment by diplomatic protests, by appeals to i 

the justice of the Romans, and thus protract, if they > - 

could not prevent, the absorption of all national I 

liberties into the great dominion of Rome. This ij 

party, undoubtedly the most reasonable and the 
most honest, have left us their spokesman in the 
historian Polybius ; but we may be sure that, like 
t,\QTy intermediate party, they commanded little 
sympathy or support 

§ 83. Moreover, both the extreme parties had Mon«r 
strong pecuniary interests to stimulate them. The JSit *^* 
party which promoted complete submission to 
Rome were the people of property, to whom a 
settled state of things without constitutional agita-> 
tions or sudden war-contributions afforded the only 

O ! 
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194 THE ROMANS IN GREECE. [83. 

chance of retaining what they possessed. Rome 
had never favoured the needy mob in her subject 
cities, but had always ruled them through the 
responsible and moneyed classes. Roman do- 
minion therefore meant at least peace and safety 
for the rich. The grinding exactions of Roman 
prsetor and Roman publican were as yet unknown 
acted upon to them. The Nationalist party, on the other 
^^^' hand, consisted of the needy and discontented, who 
expected, if allowed to exercise their political 
power, to break down the monopolies of the rich, 
and, in any case, to make reputation and money 
by the practice of politics ; for, as I have shown 
above, and as is not strange to our own day, 
politics had become distinctly a lucrative pro- 
fession. These people's hope of gain, as well as 
their local importance, would vanish with full 
subjection to Rome; and this was a strong mo- 
tive, even though in many it may have only 
been auxiliary to the real patriotism which burned 
at the thought of the extinction of national inde- 
pendence. 
Exaggw- The debate soon went beyond the stage of 
mcntfon' national argument or the possibility of rational 
both 9ida, persuasion. To the Nationalist, the Romanizing 
aristocrat or moneyed man was a traitor, sacrificing 
his country's liberties for his mess of potage, grovel- 
ling and touting for Roman favour, copying Roman 
manners, and sending his sons to be educated in 
Roman ways. To the advocate of union with 
Rome, the so-called Nationalist was a needy and 
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dishonest adventurer, using the cry of p«itriotism 
and of nationah'ty to cloak personal greed, social- 
istic schemes, and hatred of what was orderly 
and respectable. If he succeeded, his so-called 
liberty would be used in coercing and plunder- 
ing the dissentients; and, after all, such stormy 
petrels in politics must be quite unfit to form any 
stable government. If any portion of the Pelo- The Scjia- 
ponnesus asserted its right to several liberty, ^^a not 
no politicians would have recourse to more vio-*<^"*'« 

separation 

lent coercion than these advocates of national from them- ■ 

independence. They protested against enforced ^^'^ \ 

union with Rome: they would be the first to 
promote enforced union with themselves, and carry 
it through in bloody earnest. This was actually 
what happened during the last despairing strug- 
gle. The coercion practised by the last presidents Democnuic 
of the Leagues, the violent Nationalists who forced ^y'""^- 
the nation into war, was tyrannous and cruel be- 
yond description. 

But of course the issue was certain ; and with the 
recking smoke of the ruins of Corinth closes the 
history of Greece, as most historians, even of wider 
views, have understood it. 

§ 84. There is no period of the history which Modern 
deserves modern study more than that which I f^^jJ^P*** 
have here expounded in its principles. The analo- npoa us, 
gies which it presents to modern life, nay, to the 
very history of our times, are so striking that it is 
almost impossible to narrate it without falling into 
the phraseology of current politics. When I first 
O 2 
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published an account of these things\ I was at once 
attacked by several of my reviewers for daring to 
introduce modem analogies into ancient history. 
I had dragged the Muse of History into the heated 
atmosphere of party strife and the quarrels of our 
own day ; I had spoiled a good book by allusions 
to burning questions which disturbed the reader 
and made him think of the next election, instead of 
calmly contemplating the lessons of Polybius. It 
would have been far more to the point had they 
shown that the analogies suggested were invalid, and 
Mkl not to the comparisons misleading. This not one of them 
betetMide. j^^ attempted to do ; nor do I hesitate to say that 
the objections they raised were rather because my 
analogies were too just and striking than because 
they were far-fetched and irrelevant. If these critics 
had found that the facts I adduced favoured their 
own political views, no doubt they wbuld have 
lavished their praise upon the very feature which 
incurred their censure. 
Tbehistoiy I think, with Thucydides and Polybius, that the 
^J^]^" study of history is then most useful and serious 
when it leads us to estimate what is likely to 
happen by the light of what has already happened 
in similar cases. Mere remoteness of date or 
place has nothing to say to the matter. The 
history of Greece, as I have often said already, 
is intensely modem, — far more so than any 
mediaeval or than most recent histories. We 

* Gretk Life ami Thtughi^ ftvm Alexander to the Roman Con^ 
putl, MaanilUn, 1887. 
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have to deal with a people fully developed, in 
its mature life; nay, even in its old age and 
decadence. To deny a historian the privilege and therefore 
the profit of illumining his subject by the light ^^^i, 
of modem parallels, or the life of to-day bytrcwrely 
parallels from Greek history, is simply to con-jfju^iy *' 
dcmn him to remain an unpractical pedant, and ^^^"^ 
to abandon the strongest claim to a hearing from 
practical men. 

Above all, let us seek the truth with open mind, 
and speak out our convictions ; and if wc arc wrong, 
instead of blaming us for appealing to the deeper 
interests and stirring the warmer emotions of men, 
let our errors be refuted. Let us save ancient 
history from its dreary fate in the hands of the dry 
antiquarian, the narrow scholar; and while we 
utilize all his research and all his learning, let us 
make the acts and lives of older men speak across 
the chasm of centuries, and claim kindred with the 
men and the motives of to-day. For this, and this 
only, is to write history in the full and real sense, — 
this is to show that the great chain of centuries is 
forged of homogeneous metal, and joined with 
links that all bear the great Workman*s unmistake- 
able design. 

§ 85. We have come to the real close of political The spin- 
Greek history, — at a point upon which historians not cloio7 
have been unanimous. And yet the Greeks would !T»^ ^« 
hardly have been worth all this study if the sum of cooqucst. 
what they could teach us was a political lesson. 
They showed indeed in politics a variety and 
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an excellence not reached by any other ancient 
people. But their spiritual and intellectual wealth 
is not bounded by these limits; and they have 
left us, after the close of their independence, 
more to think out and to understand than other 
nations have done in the heyday of their great- 
ness. 

On this spiritual history I shall not say more 
than a few words. The earlier part of it, ex- 
tending to the moment when, under Trajan, 
Christianity came forth from its concealment, and 
became a social and political power, I have recently 
treated in a volume entitled T/ie Greek World wider 
Roffiofi Sway. The reader who cares to unfold this 
complicated and various picture of manners, of ideas, 
of social habits and moral principles, will find the 
Greek subjects of the Roman Empire full of interest, 
and will even find, in the authors of that age, merits 
which have long been unduly ignored. The crowded 
thoroughfares of Antioch and Alexandria; the great 
religious foundations of Comana, Stratoniccia, and 
Pessinus, each ruled by a priest no less important 
than the prince-bishops of Salzburg or VViirtzburg 
in recent centuries; the old-world fashions of 
Borysthenes, of Naples, of Euboea; the gradual 
rise of Syrian and of Jewish Hellenism, the fascina- 
ting rivalries of Herod and of Cleopatra for Roman 
favour, the Hellenism of Cicero, of Caesar, of 
Claudius, and of Nero, the fluctuations of trade 
from Rhodes to Delos, from Delos to Futeoli 
and Corinth, the splendours and the dark spots 
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in the society which Dion, Apuleius, and Plu- 
tarch saw and described — these and many other 
kindred topics make up a subject most fascina- 
ting, though from its complexity difficult to set 
in order, and impossible to handle without the 
occurrence of error. 

I am sure it is below the mark to say that more The grtftt 
than half the Greek books now extant date from ^ rJS^^ 
the period of the Roman domination. And if it be period, 
true that in style there is nothing to equal the 
great poets and prose-writers from iEschylus to 
Demosthenes, it is equally true that in matter the 
later writers far exceed their predecessors. All 
the exacter science got from the Greeks comes 
from that large body of Alexandrian writings which 
none but the specialist can understand. The history 
of Diodorus, embracing an immense field and telling 
us a vast number of facts otherwise lost ; the great 
geographies of Strabo, of Ptolemy, and that curious 
collection which can be read in Carl MUller*8 
laborious Corpus ; the moral essays of Dion Chry- 
sostom ; the social encyclopaedia of Plutarch ; the 
vast majority of the extant inscriptions, come to 
us from Roman times. 

But most of these are special. Is there nothing 
of general interest ? Assuredly there is. No Greek 
book can compare for one moment in general im- 
portance with that collection of history and letters 
called the New Testament, all written in Greek, 
and intended to reach the civilized world through 
the mediation of Greek. 
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I will not here enter upon Christian Greek 
literature, but point to Plutarch) who has cer- 
tainly been more read and had more influence 
than any other Greek writer on the literature 
of modem Europe, Nay, in the lighter subjects, 
and where the writers must trust to style to 
commend them to the reader, not only is there 
a good deal of poetry once thought classical, — 
such as the Anacreontics and the Anthology — 
which is in great part the produce of later Greek 
genius, but the wit of Lucian and the serious- 
ness of Julian found in the Greek language their 
appropriate vehicle. 

The deeper philosophy of these centuries, that 
attempt to fuse the metaphysics of heathendom 
and Christendom which is called Nco-Platonism, 
—this too was created and circulated by Greek 
writers and in Greek ; so that though Hellas was 
laid asleep, and her independence a mere tradition, 
her legacy to the world was still bearing interest 
one hundredfold. 

The writers who have dealt with this great and 
various development of later Hellenism are cither 
the historians of the Roman Empire — especially 
Duruy, who has kept up the thread of his Greek 
History in his popular History of Rome — or the 
theologians. The latter have a field so specially 
their own, and the literature of the subject is so 
enormous, that the mere historian of Greece and 
the Greeks must content himself with the pagan 
side. To touch even in a general way, as I have 
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hitherto done, upon the many controversies that 
now arise concerning Greek life and thought would 
here be impossible. 

§ 86. But there is one important point at the 
very outset of the new departure into Christianity 
upon which I would gladly save the reader from a 
widely diffused error. 

It has been long the fashion — since the writings Have the 
of Ernest Renan it has been almost a common-, |^^^ 
place, to say : that while modem Europe owes religion? 
to the Greeks all manner of wisdom and of re- 
finement, in politics, literature, philosophy, architec- 
ture, sculpture, one thing there is which tliey could 
not impart to us, — religion. This deeper side 
of man, his relation to one God, his duty and his 
responsibilities beyond this ordinary life, we owe 
not to the Greeks, but to the legacy of the Semitic 
race. To the Jews, we are told, are due all the 
highest, all the most serious, all the most elevating 
features in modem Christianity. 

Is this true? Is it the case that the Greeks Or is it 
were, after all, only brilliant children, playing with ^^^f 
life, and never awaking to the real seriousness of 
the world's problems ? There has seldom been a 
plausible statement circulated which is further from 
the truth. However capital the fact that the first 
great teacher and revealer of Christianity was a 
Jew, however carefully the dogmas of the Old 
Testament were worked up into the New, Christ- 
ianity, as we have it historically, would have been 
impossible without Hellenism. 
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Theltti- In the first place, the documents of the New 
^J^^ Testament were one and all composed in Greek, 
I i iSlSS* ^ ^^ iif^ia frama of the East and West ; and 

I' i Gfeek. ^ the very first author in the list, Saint Matthew, 

'I ' was a tax-gatherer, whose business required him 

to know it*. If, therefore, the vehicle of Christianity 
from the first was the Greek language, this is not 
an unimportant factor to start with ; and yet it is 
the smallest and most superficial contribution that 
Greek thought has given to Christianity. When 
my later studies on the history of Hellenism under 
the Roman Empire see the light, I trust that the 
evidence for the following grave facts, already 
admitted by most critical theologians, will be 
brought before the lay reader. 
Sdnt $ 87. When we pass by the first three, or Synopti- 

^mmM^^ cal. Gospels, there remains a series of books by early 
I ! : Christian teachers, of whom Saint Paul and Saint 

, { i John are by far the most prominent To Saint Paul 

(! I is due a peculiar development of the faith which 

brings into prominence that side of Christianity 
now known as Protestantism, — the doctrine of 
justification by faith ; of the greater importance of 
i dogma than of practice ; of the predestination or 

election of those that will^ be saved. This whole 
way of thinking, this mode of looking at the world, 

i ; 

t , ^ * The old belief in an original Hebrew Gospel, from which Saint 

• I Matthew*t was translated, now turns out to have no better foundation 

r than the eiistcnce of an old Tersion into Hebrew (Aramaic) for the 

\ benefit of the common people who were too ignorant to read Greek. 

I CC Dr. Salmon's ItUrtduttim to tk€ Niw Ttsiamtnt, 
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SO diflerent from anything in the Jewish books, so 
developed beyond the teaching of the Synoptic 
Gospels, was quite familiar to the most serious Stoic de- 
school of Hellenism, to the Stoic theory of life ^f "* 
popular all over the Hellenistic world, and especially P*«^ 
at Tarsus, where Saint Paul received his education. 

The Stoic wise man, who had adopted with faith The Stoic ^ * 

that doctrine, forthwith rose to a condition differing ""^ ! ; 

in kifid from the rest of the world, who were set 
down as moral fools, whose highest efibrts at doing 
right were mere senseless blundering, mere filthy 
rags, without value or merit. The wise man, on * I 

the contrary, was justified in the sight of God, and 
could commit no sin ; the commission of one fault, 
would be a violation of his election, and would 
make him guilty of all, and as subject to punish- 
ment as the vilest criminal For all faults were 
equally violations of the moral law, and therefore 
equally proofs that the true light was not there. 
Whether one of the elect could fall away, was 
a matter of dispute, but in general was thought 
impossible^. Whether conversion was a gradual 
change of character, or a sudden inspiration, was an 
anxious topic of discussion. The wise man, and 
he alone, enjoyed absolute liberty, boundless wealth, 
supreme happiness ; nothing could take from him 
the inestimable privileges he had attained. 

Can any one fail to recognize these remarkable The Stoic 
doctrines, not only in the spirit, but in the very letter, '*^^*^*""* 
of Saint Paul's teaching? Does he not use even 

' Cf. further details in my Greek Lift and Tlkou^Aif pp. 140, 373. 
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the language of the Stoic paradoxes, * as sorrowful, 
yet always rejoicing; as poor, yet making many 
rich ; as having nothing, yet possessing all things '? 
Is not his so-called sermon at Athens a direct 
statement of Stoic views against the Epicureans, 
taking nothing away, but adding to their account of 
the moral world the revelation of Jesus Christ and 
of the Resurrection ? Will any one venture to assert 
in the face of these facts that the most serious and 
religious of Greek systems was the offspring of chil- 
dren in morals, or that it failed to exert a powerful 
influence through the greatest teacher of Christianity 
upon all his followers? It is of course idle to 
weigh these things in a minute balance, and declare 
who did most, or what was the greatest advance 
made in our faith beyond the life and teaching of 
its Founder. But the more we compare Greek 
Stoicism with Pauline Christianity, the more dis- 
tinctly their general connection will be felt and 
appreciated. 

§ 88. Let us now come to the more obvious and 
better acknowledged case of Saint John. It has 
been the stock argument of those who reject the 
early date and alleged authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel that the writer is imbued with Hellenistic 
philosophy ; that he is intimate with that fusion of 
Jewish and Platonic thought which distinguished 
the schools of Alexandria ; that in particular the 
doctrine of the Wordy with which the book opens, 
is quite strange to Semite thought, doubly strange 
to Old Testament theology, not even hinted at in 
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the early apocryphal books. In other words, the 
Greek elements in the Fourth Gospel arc so strong 
that many critics think them impossible of at- 
tainment for a man of Saint John's birth and 
education I 

For my purpose this is more than enough. I Nco-PU- 
need not turn, to refute these sceptics, to show{2!ie^[f*5ic 
how the author of the book of Revelation, if he Lo8«^ 
be the same, made great strides in Greek letters r 

before he wrote the Gospel, thus showing the 
importance he attached not only to Greek thought, 
but to Greek expression. The Alexandrian tone 
of Saint John's Gospel, derived from the same i 

sources as those which gave birth to Neo-Platonism, 
is as evident as the Stoical tone in Saint Paul, 
derived from the schools of Tarsus and Cilicia. 

Here is a chapter of deeper Greek history yet f 

to be written from the Greek side, not as an ;s 

appendage to Roman historj', or as an interlude 
in theological controversy. 

§ 89. So much for the influence of the highest The Gynic 
and most serious forms of Greek thinking upon JJJjJjJ^jjx 
the religion of the Roman Empire. But even men; 
from the inferior developments of philosophy, its 
parodies of strength and its exaggerations of 
weakness, elements passed into this faith which is 
asserted to be wholly foreign to Hellenism. The 
Cynic ostentation of independence, of living apart 
from the world, free from all cares and responsi- 
bilities, found its echo in the Christian anchorite, 
who chose solitude and poverty from higher but 
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theCpkw- kindred motives. The sentimental display of 
J^JJ^^^ personal affection, by which tlic Epicurean en- 
Mtad9, deavoured to substitute the love of friends for 
the love of principle or devotion to the State, 
had its echo in those personal ties among early 
Christians which replaced their civic attachments 
and consoled them when outlawed by die State. 
Indeed, there is much in Epicureanism which has 
passed into Christianity, — an unsuspected fact till 
it was brought out by very recent writers ^. 

What shall we say too of the culture of this age ? 
Is not the eloquence of the early Christian Fathers, 
of John Chrysostom, of Basil, worthy of admira- 
tion ; and was not all their culture derived from 
the old Greek schools and universities, which had 
lasted with unbroken though changing traditions 
from the earliest Hellenistic days ? One must read 
Libanius, a writer of the fourth century after Christ, 
to understand how thoroughly Athens was still old 
Greek in temper, in tone, in type, and how it had 
TlkKOBivtr- become the university of the civilized world ^. The. 
iSL.^ traditions of this Hellenistic university life and 
system passed silently, but not less certainly,, into 
the oldest medixval Italian universities, and thence 
to Paris and to England, — just as the Greek tones 

* QL Mr. W. Pater's Aiarius the Epicurean^ which is built on this 
idea ; also the exceUent account in Mr. Bury's new History of the 
LaUr RotmoM Emfirty yoL i. chap* i. 

' The reader who fears to attack Libanius directly, may (ind all 
the (acts cither in Sievers* (German) Life of Libanius^ or in Mr. W. 
W. Capcs*s cju:cllcnt book on UniverHty life at Athens (London, 
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or scales passed Into the chants of Saint Ambrose 
at Milan, and thence into the noble music of Pales- 
trina and of Tallis, which our own degenerate age 
has laid aside for weaker and more sentimental 
measures* 

§ 90. It is indeed difficult to overrate the amount Greece 
and the variety of the many hidden threads that Shis'™* 
unite our modem culture to that of ancient Greece, 
not to speak of the conscious return of our own 
century to the golden age of Hellenic life as the 
only human epoch in art, literature, and eloquence 
which ever approached perfection* As the Greek 
language has lasted in that wonderful country in 
spite of long domination by Romans, of huge inva- 
sion by Celts and Slavs, of feudal occupation by 
Frankish knights, of raid and rapine by Catalans 
and Venetians, ending with the cruel tyranny of 
tile Turk, so the Greek spirit has lasted through 
all manner of metamorphose and modification, 
till the return wave has in our day made it the 
highest aspiration of our worldly perfection. 

§ 9t. I said at the opening of this essay that I Greek pu. 
should endeavour to indicate the principal problems Jj^Ji^^^t 
to be solved by future historians of Greece, — at least tl>e private 
by tliose who have not the genius to recast tile ScS^Uh 
whole subject by the Ught of some great new idea ; ^"te»» 
and in so doing, particular stress has been laid on 
the political side, not without deliberate intention. 
For, in the first place, this aspect of Greek affairs 
is the peculiar province of English historians. 
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"1 They, with their own experiences and traditions 

of constitutional struggles, cannot but feci tlie 
* i strongest attraction towards similar passages in the 

life of the Greeks, so that even the professional 
scholar in his stud/ feels the excitement of the 
contested election, the glow of the public debate, 
' I when he finds them distracting Athens or iEgion. 

The practical insight of a Grote or a Freeman leads 
him to interpret facts which may be inexplicable 
or misleading to a foreign student Even with 
Grote before him, Ernst Curtius or Duruy is 
sometimes unable to grasp the true political situa- 
tion, 
wbo ha?t I say this in the higher and more delicate sense ; 
' ji^^ jn^^ for of course many recent histories give an ade- 

pnctkal quate account of the large political changes to the 
^^^ general student Perhaps, indeed, the remoteness 
of foreign writers from political conflicts such as 
ours gives them a calmness and fairness which is 
^ of advantage, while the English writer can hardly 

j avoid a certain amount of partisanship, however 

' ; carefully he may strive to be scrupulously impar- 

tial. For in all these things we are compelled un- 
consciously to reflect not only our century, but our 
nation, and colour the acts and the motives of other 
days with the hues our imagination has taken from 
surrounding circumstances. 
j Not to in $ 9a. When we come to the literary and artistic 

iitmiTbb* •'*^^» ^^^ foreign historians have a decided advan- 
; ^^» tagc. The philosophical side of Greek literature 

' I has indeed been treated by Grote and other English 
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writers with a fulness and clearness that leave little 
to be desired ; but on the poetry and the artistic 
prose of the Greeks, foreign scholars write with 
a freshness and a knowledge to which few of us 
attain. Of course a Frenchman, with the syste* where the 
matic and careful training which he gets in com- Cennani 
position, must have an inestimable advantage over "« «• 
a people, like us, who merely write as they list, 
and have no rules to guide their taste or form their 
style. And the German, if as regards style he is 
even less happily circumstanced than the English- 
man, whose language has at least been moulded 
by centuries of literature, has yet on the side of 
archaeology and art enjoyed a training which is 
only just now becoming possible in England or 
America. 

Hence it is that the earlier part of Curtius* 5«P«Ully 

m art. 
history has such a charm, — though we must not 

detract from the individual genius of the man, 

which is manifest enough if we compare him with 

the solid but prosaic Duncker. However complete 

and well articulated the bones of fact may lie 

before us, it requires a rare imagination to clothe 

them with flesh and with skin, nay, with bloom 

upon the skin, and expression in the features, if 

we are to have a living figure, and not a dry and 

repulsive skeleton. 

§ 93. What I think it right, in conclusion, to Importance 

insist upon is this: that a proper knowledge of Q,^^.^J[ijf 

Greek art, instead of being the mere amusement 

of the dilettante, is likely to have an important 

P 
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eflect upon the general appearance of our public 
buildings and our homes, and to make them not 
only more beautiful, but also instructive to the 
rising generation. The day for new developments 
of architecture and of decorative art seems past, 
though the modem discovery of a new material 
for building— iron — ought to have brought with 
it something fresh and original. In earlier ages 
the quality of the material can always be shown 
to be a potent factor in style. 
McMlcfB ff. If, however, we are not to have a style of our 
][j3Jlit^ own* we must necessarily go back to the great 
■ty^— builders and decorators of former ages, and make 
MitMnce. them the models of our artists. This has in fact 
been the history of the revivals since the universal 
reign of vulgarity in what we call the early Queen 
Victoria period in England. First there was a 
great Gothic revival, when we began to understand 
what the builders of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries meant, and to reproduce their ideas with 
intelligence. This has since given way to the 
Renaissance style, in which most recent buildings 

I have been erected, and which has beauties which 

! the Gothic revivalists used to regard with horror. 

There is no probability that the last ideal will 
be more permanent than the last but one; it 
will presently be replaced by some other model. 

• ■" This, however, will have been gained, — that our 

ordinary lay public will have been trained to under- 

! stand and appreciate not only the great Gothic 

works of the early, but the great Renaissance works 
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of the late Middle Ages. We can now even 
tolerate those curious vampings, so common in 
Holland and Germany, where one style has been 
laid upon the other or added to it \ 

It is more than likely that the next revival will ProUbiUty 
be a Hellenic revival. Renaissance architecture, as ^4l*"** 
is well known, is the imitation of Roman or late 
Hellenistic art, with certain peculiarities and modi- 
fications forced upon the builders by their edu- 
cation and surroundings. But many of them 
thought they were reproducing pure Greek style, 
concerning which they were really in total dark- ' \ f 

ncss. The few earlier attempts in this century to ' ;. 

imitate Greek buildings show a similar ignorance. 1 ' 

Thus the builders of the Madeleine in Paris thought, 
I suppose, they were copying the Parthenon, whereas I 

they knew nothing whatever about the art of Ictinus. ' - 

How far this inability to understand the art of a 
distant century may go, is curiously exemplified in ■ . 

the drawings taken (in 1676) from the yet un-ruined 
Parthenon by Jacques Carrey, by the order of the 
Marquis of Nointel. These drawings are positively 
ludicrous travesties of the sculpture of Phidias in 
seventeenth-century style'. 

Not until a long series of great students, begin- Creek art 
ning with Winckelmann, had studied with real care ^iij*" ! 

' Of this confuMon the hall of the Middle Temple in London is a ' \ 
▼ery interesting specimen, seeing that the Renaissance screen, a splen- 
did thing, is only two years later than the Gothic hall. ^ 

' They are not, however, one whit worse than the ordinary attempts \ 
at Greek dresc made by nineteenth-century ladies who go to Fancy 

Fairs. - 1 . t- 
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understood, the secrets of Greek art, till Mr. Penrose had dis- 
nuuul'peo- closed the marvelious subtlety in the curves of the 
rote, bdrp- Parthenon, till Dr. D5rpfeld had analyzed the 
plan and materials and execution of the Olym- 
pian treasure-houses and temples, could we say 
that we were beginning to have a clear perception 
! of the qualities which made Greek sculpture and 

i architecture so superior to all imitations which have 

j ; since been attempted. 

I j Its effect § 94. It is high time that all this profound re- 

! dera lurT search, this recondite learning, these laborious ex- 

wkcn pro- cavations, should be made known in their results, 
predated, and brought home to the larger public. Then 
I when the day comes that we undertake to carry 

I 1 out a Hellenic Renascence, we shall know what we 

; I are about; we. shall abandon the superstition of 

! ' white marble worship, and adopt colours ; we shall 

^ j learn to combine chastity of design with richness of 

j I ornamentation ; we shall revert to that harmony 

of all the arts which has been lost since the days 
of Michael Angelo. 
and upon If it be true that there is in heaven a secret 
! I SnJarul^ *^^^y between the three sovran Ideas that en- 

noble human life, — the Good, the Beautiful, and 
the True — which enacts that none of them shall 
enrich us without the co-operation of the rest, then 
our study of this side of Greek perfection may even 
have its moral results. May not the ideas of mea- 
sure, of fitness, of reserve, which are shown in all 
the best Greek work, radiate their influence into 
our ordinary life, and, making it fairer, prepare it 
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for the abode of larger truth and more perfect 
goodness ? 

§ 95. Thus far I have sought to bring out the Greek Lite- 
political lessons which are the peculiar teaching jJJJJ^'JL „<^ 
of history, and have only suggested what may yet ^c^mthi* 
result from the artistic lessons left us by this won- 
derful people. The reader may wonder that I 
have said little or nothing concerning another very 
prominent side of Greek perfection,— the wonders 
of the poetry which ranks witfi the best that has 
been produced by all the efibrts of man before or 
since. My reason for this omission was, that here, 
if anywhere, the excellence of the extant Hellenic 
work is acknowledged, while the fact that all . . 

those ignorant of the language are excluded from 
enjoying it, makes any discussion of it unsuited to 
the general public For whatever may be said of t ' 

good translations of foreign prose, poetry is so ' ' . 

essentially the artistic expression of the peculiar ] 

tongue in which it originates, that all transference ' : 

into alien words must produce a fatal alteration. A ^ T 

great English poet may indeed transfer the ideas of ' i 

a Greek to his page ; but he gives us an English ; t 

poem on Greek subjects, not the very poem of his i 

model, however faithful his report may be. j 5, 

If, therefore, we are to benefit by this side ofDemantUa ,' f 

Hellenic life, there is no short cut possible. We g^^^T' : j 

must sit down and study the language till we can studyof the *• 

read it fluently ; and this requires so much labour, *"'^"^* F 

that the increasing demands of modem life upon I 

our time tend to thrust aside the study of bygone [ 
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'••pi i 

I i languages for the sake of easier and more obvious 

/ I • : I gains. 

§ 96. Nevertheless, it seems well-nigh impossible 
that a Hellenic Renascence, such as I have anti- 
cipated, can ever be thorough and lasting unless 
the English-speaking nations become really familiar 
with the literary side of Hellenic life. Revivals of 
the plays of iGschylus and Sophocles must not be 
confined to the learned stage and public of an 
English or American university, but must come to 
be heard and appreciated by a far larger public. 
OUicr Uui- This can hardly be done until we make up our 
^^^ minds that the subjects of education must not be 
cootent to increased in number, and that moreover they may 
SbpttTsaitbe alternated with far more freedom than is now 
the case. There is, for example, a superstition that 
everybody must learn Latin before learning Greek, 
and that French is a sort of necessary accomplish- 
ment for a lady, whereas it is perfectly certain that 
the cultivation to be attained through Greek is ten 
times as great as that we can gain through Latin ; 
while in the second case it is no paradox to assert 
that any woman able to understand the Antigone 
of Sophocles or the Thalusia of Theocritus would 
derive from them more spiritual food than from all 
the volumes of French poetrj' she is ever likely to 
read. If we cannot compass all, the lesser should 
give way to the greater ; and it is not till our own 
day that the supremacy of Greek has been acknow- 
ledged by all competent judges. 
§ 97. What has promoted the reign of Latin, and 
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has told against Greek in our schools, is partly, I T^ n»^« 
believe, the bugbear of a strange alphabet ; partly ofRomui 
also— and this among more advanced people — the *""***»«>•• 
want of a clear knowledge how closely most Roman 
poetry was copied from Greek models. Were the 
Greek models now extant, the contrast would pro- 
bably cause the Roman imitations to disappear, as 
indeed many such must have disappeared when the 
Roman readers themselves approached the great 
originals. Even now, if the lyrics of Sappho and 
Alcxus were recovered from some Egyptian tomb 
or from the charred rolls of Herculancum, it might 
have a disastrous effect on the popularity of Horace. 

But in most cases the Romans copied from The cue oT 
inferior poets of the Alexandrian age ; and before ^ 
the reader and I part company, it is of import- . 
ance to insist upon this, — that the best of Roman . 
poetry was often a mere version of third-rate Greek. 
By far the greatest of the Roman poets is Virgil ; 
and if he alone remained, Latin would be worth 
learning for his sake. But even Virgil copies from 
second-rate Alexandrian poets, ApoUonius and 
Aratus— from the latter to an extent which would 
be thought shameful in any independent literature. 
It may be true that the translations are in this case 
not only equal, but far superior, to the originals. 
I will. not dispute this, as my case does not require 
any doubtful supports. For even granting that he 
can exceed a second-rate Greek model, what shall 
we say when he attempts to imitate Theocritus in his 
Bucolics f Here he is taking a really good Greek 
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j' i poet for his model, and how poor is the great 

I . j I ! Roman in comparison t Even therefore in imitating 

J ' j an Alexandrian master^ we can see that the first of 

. ' » i Latin poets cannot bear the comparison. 

Theocritus § 98. If I had not written fully on this subject 

nawabk in my recent Greek Life and Thought^ and my 

' I SiJto^ Greek World under Roman Sway^ I should fain 

( ' poecfj. conclude with some brief account of the after-glow 

^ I of Hellenic genius, when the loss of freshness in 

the language and the life of the people had made 

''• ' pedantry and artificiality common features in the 

I writing of the day. Yet these patent faults did 

not strike the Romans, whose poets, with only few 

exceptions, copied Callimachus and Parthenius as 

! the finest models in the world. 

From my point of view, though I have cited 
. these facts to show what a superstition the pre- 
ference of Latin to Greek is, I can urge them as 
but another evidence of the supremacy of Greece 
and its right to a spiritual empire over culti- 
vated men. Even debased and decaying Hel- 
lenism could produce poetry too good for the 
ablest disciples to rival, too subtle for any other 
tongue to express. Can we conclude with any 
greater tribute to the geniu$ of the race, with any 
higher recommendation of their history than this, 
that it is the history of a people whose gifts have 
never ceased to illumine and to sustain the higher 
spirits in every society of civilized men ? 
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On the Authenticity of the Olympian 
Register*. 

There seems a sort of general agreement among 
modern historians of Greece to accept the ist Olympiad 
(776 B.C.) as the trustworthy starting-point of solid Greek 
chronology. Even Grote, so sceptical about legends, 
and so slow to gather inferences from then), accepts thi^ 
date. There is only one exception, I think, to be 
found in Sir George Cox, who evidently rejects the 
Olympian register, who will not set down in his chrono- 
logy any figure higher than 670 B.C., and even that 
under the protest of a query. 

AVhen we come to inquire on what authority so early 
a date can be securely established, we find a sort of 
assumption, not supported by argument, that from 776 
onward the Eleians kept a regular record of their great 
festival, and as a matter of fact the alleged list is still ex- 
tant. It was generally acknowledged and cited by the late 
historians of Greece, who determined events according 

' I gladly acknowledge tome valuable hints and corrections from 
Dr. Hirschfeld of Kdnigsberg, and Dr. Th. Kock of Weimar : both of 
whom expressed agreement with my main results. 
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to it Above all, the critical doubts of philologists are 
soothed by the supposed authority of Aristotle, who is 
reported to have made researches on the question, and to 
refer to the list as if authentic'; at all events he mentioned 
a discus at Olympia with Lycurgus' name inscribed upon 
it, but in what work, and for what purpose, is unknown. 
Aristotle is considered an infallible authority by modern 
philologists, so much so that even the most sceptical of 
them seem almost to attribute verbal inspiration to this 
philosopher. One other Greek authority shares with him 
this pre-eminence— the historian Thucydides. And it 
so happens that in his Sicilian Archteoiogy (book vi) 
Thucydides gives a number of dates, apparently with- 
out hesitation, which start from 735 b. c, and there- 
fore persuades his commentators that accurate dates 
were attainable concerning a period close to the ist 
Olympiad. These are apparently the reasons which have 
determined the general consent of modem historians. 

But neither Grote, nor E. Curtius, nor even Sir George 
Cox, has analysed the evidence for the autlienticity of 
the older portion of this register. I cannot find in 
Clinton's /w/i, where it might well be expected, any 
such inquiry. In Mure's History of Greek Literature (iv. 
77-90)1 a work far less esteemed than it deserves, and 
here only, do we find any statement of the evidence. 
The negative conclusions reached by Mure have made no 
impression on the learned world, and are now well-nigh 
forgotten. I will take up the question where he left 
it, and add some positive evidence to corroborate his 
argument — that the list of victors at Olympiads handed 
down to us by Eusebius is, at least in its earlier part, an 



* CC bdow, p. 338, for the remaining fragment 
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artificially constructed list, resting on occasional and ; ;' 

fragmentary monumental records, and therefore of no - ! 

value as a scientific chronology. I will also endeavour / ^ 

to determine when the victors began to be regularly ; ^ 

recorded, and when the extant list was manufactured. 

Such an inquiry must be of great importance in 

measuring the amount of credence to be given to the 

dates of events referred to the eighth and the first half 

of the seventh centuries b.c — for example, Thucydides' 

dates for the western colonies of the Hellenes. ' 

Let us first sketch the tradition about the Register - ; 
as we find it implied in Diodorus, Strabo, the frag- 
ments of Timaeus, and other late historians. We 

find especially in Pausanias a considerable amount of ; 

detail, and an outline of the general history of the feast [ 

as then accepted. All admitted, and indeed asserted, , ; 

a mythical origin for the games. The declarations of * ' ; 

Pindar and other old poets were express, that Herakles f j: 

had founded them, that Pelops and other mythical ;( i 

heroes had won victories at them — and victories of j ^ 

various kinds, including chariot races. Another account ; . *: . 

ascribed their foundation to Oxylus (Paus. v. 8, 5). But f 

a long gap was admitted between these mythical glories i 

and the revival of the games by his descendant Iphitus, ' i ^ 

king of Elis. 'This Iphitus,' says Pausanias (v. 4, 6), ' i r 

*///tf epigram at Olympia declares to be the son of Hae- " t 

mon, but most of the Greeks to be the son of Praxonides, , ; 

and not of Haemon ; the old documents (a>xa«« yfMfiiMora) ^■ 

of the Eleians, however, referred^ Iphitus to a father of i 

the same name.' Iphitus, in connection with the Spartan ^* 

Lycurgus, re-established the games, but (as was asserted) ; 

f 

^ Jtnjy^, at if they were no longer extant ; but see below, p. 329. V 

■ f 
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only as a contest in the short race (imidcoir), and in this 
first historical Olympiad Coroebus won, as was stated in 
an epigram on his tomb, situated on the borders of Elis 
and Arcadia (Paus. viii. 26, 4). A quoit on which 
Lycurgus' name was engraved, was at Elis, says Plu- 
tarch, in the days of Aristotle. The 'discus of Iphitus,' 
says Pausanias (v. 20, i), *has the truce which the 
Eleians announce for the Olyrhpiad, not inscribed in 
straight lines, but the letters run round the discus in 
a circular form^' He alludes to the list again and again : 
e.g. (v. 8, 6) 'ever since there is a continuous record 

of the Olympiads {t( oS ri wv^xit rmt fivfffAait tm ToU *0X. 
d^t) ; prizes for running were first established, and the 
Eleian Coroebus won.' 

Pausanias proceeds in this passage to give an account 
of the successive additions of other competitions to the 
sprint race, * according as they remembered them,' that 
is, according as they recollected or found out that they 
had been practised in mythical days. In the 14th 
01. the diflvXof, or double course, -was instituted, and 
Hypenus the Pissean won, and next after him Acanthus. 
In the 1 8th they remembered the pentathlon and the 
wrestling match, in which Lampis and Eurybatus re- 
spectively won, both Lacedaemonians. In the 23rd 
came boxing, and Onomastus of Smyrna, which then 
already counted as Ionian, won. In the 25th the first 
chariot race was won by the Theban Pagondas. In the 
33rd came the pancration, and the monument of the first 

victor, Lygdamis, was at Syracuse The boys' contests 

were based on no old tradition, but the Eleians estab« 

* I can find no evidence that these diseases were identical, as is 
vniyersaUy assamed. Pausanias would surely have mentioned 
Lycirgvs' name, had he seen it 
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lished them of their own good pleasure. The boys* 
wrestling match was accordingly instituted in the 
37th 01. 

I need not here pursue the account further, but will re- 
turn to this passage in connection with the other arrange- 
ments of the feast. 

We find that other authorities, such as Polemo, quoted 
by the Scholiast on Pindar (01. v.), agree with Pausanias 
as to some of these details. Strabo quotes from Ephorus | 

the double foundation, by Oxylus and again by Iphitus. 
So does Phlegon, a freedman of Hadrian, who wrote 
a work on the Olympian festival, and gave a list of 
victors, probably from the same source as Eusebius' list 
Phlegon notes indeed the difficulty of making Lycurgus 
and Iphitus contemporary with Coroebus in 776 B.C., 
and fixes the date of Iphitus twenty-eight Olympiads 
earlier (at 887 b.c.). But he introduces an Iphitus again j f 

in the 6th registered 01., inquiring about the crown- t I 

ing of victors, and states that Daicles of Messene ^l 

was first crowned with wild olive at the 7th contest. 
The only other point of interest in Phlegon's fragments 
is the full catalogue of the 177th 01. (frag. la in 
Miiller's jFra^, HisL iv. 606), which gives the winners in 
seventeen events ; some of them thrice successful in the 
competitions. 

We may therefore take it for granted that the account 
of Pausanias, which now passes current in all the German 
and English works on Greek athletics, was, in the main, 
that established or adopted by Timxus or by Aristotle, 
the latter of whom is often alleged to have first given the 
Olympiads their prominent position as the basis of Greek 
chronology. But whether he adopted the list as genuine 
from the beginning or not, his isolated remark about the 
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i quoit with Lycurgus' name is not sufficient to inform us\ 

Indeed we have only negative evidence concerning his 
opinion and no direct information. 

It is of far more importance to examine what positive 
evidence there was for this theory of the gradual rise and 
progress of the festival, its regularity, and the prominence 
of the stadioH^ or short race, in giving the name of its 

.,; ! victor as the index of the date. We have two kinds of 

authority to consult — the older literature ; and the monu- 
ments, either at first hand, or as described for us by 
former observers. As regards the literature, our review 
need be but very brief. 

(i) The twenty-third book of the liiad seems composed 
without any reference to the earliest Olympian games as 
Pausanias describes them. The nature of this (perhaps 
special) competition is quite different. There are some 
events, such as the armed combat, which never made 
part of the historical games ; there are others, such as the 
chariot race, which are expressly asserted to have been later 
innovations at Olympia. The giving of valuable prizes, 
and several of them in each competition, is quite against 
the practice at Olympia. The Phaeacian games in the 
Odyssey {6 1 20, sq.) contain /ti^ events, running, wrestling, 
leaping, discus, and boxing. Those who believe that the 
epics were composed before 776 B.a, or those who 
believe them to be the much later compilation of anti- 
quarian poets, will find no difficulty in this. The one 
will assert that the poet could not know, and the other 
that he would not know, what was established at Olympia. 
The latter will also hold that the accounts of the mythical 

* Ct PlntATch, Lycurgus, | i, to whom we owe the ioformation. 
In the exUnt works of Aristotle there b no tllosioa whatever to the 
Register as a chronological standard. Cf. below, p. 238. 
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celebrations by Herakles, Pelopt, &c, were invented in ) 

imitation of the Homeric account But still if Lycurgus .{ 

indeed promoted the knowledge of the Homeric poems, ,; 

why did he and Iphitus found a contest without the least | 

resemblance to the heroic models ? And if, as I hold, ! | 

the Homeric poems were growing into shape about the V 

time of the alleged ist Olympiad, and after it, the [! 

contrast of the //iad in its games to the Olympian fes- i 

tival is so difficult to explain, that we must assume the 
old Elcian competition to have been no mere sprint race, I 

but a contest similar in its events to that in the ///W, i 

or at least to that in the Odyssey. j 

(2) This view is strongly supported by the statements . | 

of Pindar, who is the next important witness on the 
subject. In his Tenth Olympic Ode (w. 43 s^,) he tells 
of the foundation by Heraklcs, and gives the names of 
yfw heroes who won the various events of the first con- 
test. He gives us no hint that there was any break in 
the tradition, or that these five events had not remained 
in fashion ever since. In fact he does mention {IstA. L 
26 x^.) that the pentathlon and pancration were later 
inventions, thus making it clear that the rest were in 
his mind the original components of the meeting. Nor 
does he anywhere give priority or special dignity to 
the stadion ; only the last of his Olympian Odes is for 
this kind of victory, his Thirteenth for the stadion and 
pentathlon together. He never mentions, as we should 
certainly have expected, that these stadion victors would 
have the special glory of handing down their names as 
eponymi of the whole feast. The other contests, the 
chariot race, the pancration, and the pentathlon, were 
evidently far grander and more highly esteemed, and 
we find this corroborated by the remark of Thucydides 
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(v* 49)9 * '^^is was the Olympiad when Androsthenes won 
for the first time the pancration.' Thucydides therefore 
seems to have marked the Olympiad, not by the stadion, 
but by the pancration. 

(3) This historian indeed (as well as his immediate pre- 
decessors, Herodotus and Hellanicus) gives us but little 
information about the nature of the games, except the 
remark that ' it was not many years ' since the habit of 
running naked had come into fashion at Olympia. Such 
a statement cannot be reconciled with Pausanias' account, 
who placed the innovation three centuries before Thucy- 
dides' time. But in one important negative feature all the 
fifth-century historians agree. None of them recognise 
any Olympian register, or date their events by reference 
to this festival. Thucydides, at the opening of his second 
book, fixes his main date by the year of the priestess 
of Hera at Argos, by the Spartan ephor, and by the 
Athenian archon. In his Sicilian Arc/uBoIogy^ to which 
we will presently return, where it would have been very 
convenient to have given dates by Olympiads, he counts 
all his years from the foundation of Syracuse downward. 
Yet we know that Hellanicus, Antiochus and others had 
already made chronological researches at that time, and 
the former treated of the list of the Carneian victors. All 
these things taken together are conclusive against the 
existence, or at least the wide recognition, of the Olym- 
pian annals down to 400 B.c. 

In the next century Ephorus wrote in his earlier books 
concerning the mythical founding of the festival, but 
we have nothing quoted from him at all like the history 
set down by Pausanias. It is nevertheless about this 
time that the newer and more precise account came 
into vogue, for Timseus, the younger contemporary of 
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Ephorus, evidently knew and valued the register. Its | : 

origin in literature would have remained a mystery but | 

for the solitary remark of Plutarch. At the opening of i 

his Uft of Numa^ in commenting on the difficulty of . i ' \ 

fixing early dates, he says : [ , 

Toift in r«r *0\vftwuiwUm9 dwayofitpovtf Lp ttip tbfaypa^p 
oyfrt (fMiruf 'iwwiap iitdovMU top 'HXciot, air* Q\Aip6f 6pfi«ififPoP 
avayKalov np6f iriWir, I ' 

What does this mean? Does it mean that Hippias t ^ 

first published or edited in a literary form the register, I ; 

or does it mean that he both compiled and edited it ? The i f 

former is the implied opinion of the learned. ' Dieser ' \ 

Zeit,* says E. Curtius, Hist, i. 494 (m. * der Mitte des ., \ 

achten Jahrhunderts '), 'gehoren ja auch die Listen derer ' ; i 

an, welche in den Nationalspielen gesiegt'; and in the ' * 

note on this at the end of the volume, he indicates, ^ 

together with the avay^^ai of the Argive priestesses, • \ 

which Hellanicus published, two passages in Pausanias, ; » 

and adds: 'wissenschaftlich bearbeitet zuerst von Hippias t 

dem Eleer, dann von Philochorus in seinen 'oXw/Aipmifr.' \ 

Now of the latter work we know nothing more than the it 

name ; of the former nothing but the passage just cited > \ \ 

from Plutarch. Does it justify Ernst Curtius' wissen- ' \ 

schaftlich bearbeitet} Or does our other knowledge of * I 

Hippias justify it? The pictures of him drawn in the \ \ » 

Platonic dialogues called after his name, and in Philo- ;^ :'- | 

stratus, though perhaps exaggerated, make him a vain * . r 

but clever polymath, able to practise all trades, and | 

exhibit in all kinds of knowledge. We should not expect I 
anything ' wissenschaftlich ' from him. Indeed, in this 
case there was room for either a great deal of science, 
or for none. If there was really an authentic list at 

Q 
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Olympia, Hippias need only have copied it. But is this 
consistent with Plutarch's statement ? Far from it. 

Plutarch implies a task of difficulty, requiring research 
and combination. And this, no doubt, was what the 
Sophist wanted to exhibit. Being an Eleian, and desirous 
to make himself popular in the city, he not only chose 
Olympia for special displays of various kinds, but brought 
together for the people a history of their famous games. 
I And in doing this he seems to have shown all the vanity, 

the contempt of ancient traditions, and the rash theorizing 
which we might expect from a man of his class. We 
have, fortunately, a single case quoted by Pausanias 
which shows us both that this estimate of the man is not 
far from the truth, and what licence the Eleians gave 
him when he was reconstructing the history of the 
festival Pausanias (v. 25, 2 s^^,) tells a pathetic story 
about the loss of a choir of boys and their teacher on 
the way from Messana in Sicily to Olympia, where they 
were commemorated by statues, r^ /mV d^ MypafAfia 
ibfjKov T^ apxtuop ai^^fiara tlpai tAv «V nopBfA^ Mforcri^fittv* 
I I XP^'f ^ v9rtpow *Iinriaf 6 Xryi^fifyor vir6 'EXXr/pttP ytptoBai 

j 1 «ro^r ra tXr^tla in avroir inoif\a9¥. Here, then, we have 

some kind of falsification, and apparently one in favour 
I 1 of the Messenians of the Peloponnesus, if we may judge 

I ; from the form of Pausanias' remark. In more than one 

I ' case a later epigram appears to have been inscribed on 

; a votive offering, and I think we can show in Hippias a 

I ! decided leaning to the Messenians, whose restoration to 

I ; independence he probably witnessed. 

• But were there really no registers, oMiypa^, from 

I I which Hippias could have copied? If there was cer- 

; ! tainly no single complete list, of undoubted authority, 

I I may there not have been partial lists, affording him 
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suitable materials? This we must endeavour to answer 
from the passages of Pausanias referred to by E. Curtius, 
as well as from others, which he has not thought it 
necessary to quote. \ \ t 

The first is the opening passage of the sixth book> 
where the author says that as his work ' is not a catalogue 
of all the athletes who have gained victories at Olympia, 
but an account of votive offerings, and especially statues, 
he will omit many who have gained victories, either by 
some lucky chance, or without attaining the honour of a 
statue/ Though this passage may imply tliat there was 
such a catalogue — of course there was in Pausanias' day 
— it says not a word about an old and authentic register. 
It is indeed a capital fact in the present discussion, 
that neither does Pausanias, in this elaborate account of 
Olympia, nor, as far as I know, does any other Greek 
author, distinctly mention iivayfNi^m, or wapawfiyfiara^ or 
any equivalent term for any ofYicial register at Olympia. 
Pausanias speaks of ra rw 'HXciW ypafAfuna, and also says 
of certain an-Olympiads^ : cV r^ r«i» 'OX. icaroXt'y^ ov 7pfi^* 
oicrii' — not that they noted in, or erased from any official 
register. In Pausanias the absence of such mention ^ \ \ 

ap[)ears to me decisive. 

Let us pass to the second passage indicated by £. 
Curtius, vit, vi. 6, 3. 'There stands there also the 
statue of Lastratidas, an Eleian boy, who won the crown 
for wrestling; he obtained also in Nemca among the , ' 

boys, and among youths {fv r# iraKrl Km aytmlw^) another 
victory.' Pausanias adds : that Paraballon, the father of 
lastratidas, won in the diavXof, vntXtimro bi unl tt rovs 

^ Ry the Elciant the 8th, the 34th, and the 104th were called by 
this name, probably used in llippias' work, because these feasts 
were celebrated by invaders, who had no legal right to do so. 

Q9 
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thrwra ^iXori/MoVi r«r yiKijiriirrw *OXi'/iiria<n rit 6¥6fuira oMiypa- 

^foff ^9 yvfumvif Tf iv *o\vftntq. Here, at. last, we have 
some definite evidence, and I will add at once another 
passage — the only other passage I can find where any 
register is alluded to — as it expounds the former. In 
vL 8, I, we find : Euanorides the Eleian gained the vic- 
tory for wrestling both at Olympia and Nemea : ytv6ntvo^ 

di ^FXkopodUtit typa^t iral olrot rik 6p6fiaTa cV 'OXvfin/9 r&v 

KVHjnifftfrwr. It appears then that if an Eleian had dis- 
tinguished himself at the games, he was likely to be 
afterwards chosen as one of the judges — ^a reasonable 
custom, even now prevailing amongst us. It also appears 
that such AXaMdfjrm obtained the nght of celebrating their 
year of ofllice by inscribing the names of the victors, and 
doubtless their own, in the gymnasium. 

But fortunately, the date of these inscriptions is deter- 
mined by two facts. In the first place both came after the 
establishing of boys' contests, which Pausanias expressly 
calls an invention of the Eleians, and fixes at the 37th 
Olympiad. Again the son of Paraballon, and Euanorides 
himself^ won prizes at Nemea — a contest not established, 
according to E. Curtius, till about 570 b.c, but proba- 
bly a little earlier, and nearer to 600 b.c. I do not for 
a moment deny the existence of some kind of register 
from this time onward ; in fact there are some probable 
reasons to be presently adduced in favour of it Indeed 
the very form of the note about Paraballon seems to 
imply some novelty^ an exceptional distinction in his 
inscription ; and what we are here seeking is evidence 
for an early register, in fact a register of the contests 
previous to 600 b.c 

What evidence does Pausanias aflbrd of this ? As I 
have said, there is not a word about a register or cata- 
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logue, but there are several notes of old offerings and 

inscriptions, which sliow us what sort of materials existed, 

at least in Pausanias' day. And there is no reason 

whatever to beh'eve that many ancient monuments or 

inscriptions had been injured, unless Hippias carried out 

his work of falsifying them on a large scale. There 

were indeed several monuments antedated by mere vulgar 

mistakes. Such was the sfe/e of Chionis (vL 13* 2^ who 

was reported to have won in four successive contests 

(01s. 28-31), but the reference in the inscription to armed 

races as not yet introduced^ proved even to Pausanias that 

the writer of it must have lived long after Chionis' alleged \ 

period. There was again the monument of Pheidolas' ! . \ 

children, whose epigram Pausanias notes as conflicting . 

(vi. 13, 10) with rck 'HX«^ i\ rovs 'OXv^viorucnr y/Mi/i^iara. 

Jy^.7 yap 'OX. tcnl i^ijKiHrTJ nu o^ Wft^ ravn|r cVrrU cV rotr 'HX. 

ypofifiain tf vUti ruv ^. naldmif. These ypafifuno'^Z WOrd 

apparently distinct from i^oypoK^l — are probably nothing 
but the treatise of Hippias, preserved and copied at Elis. 
Had these yiioinuna indeed been an authentic register, in- 
scribed at the time of each victory, is it possible that any 
epigrams of later date would have been allowed to con- 
flict with it ? Surely not But if the register came to be 
concocted at a late period, such discrepancies might be 
hard to avoid. 

But as regards genuine early monuments, Pausanias 
tells us that Coroebus had no statue at Olympia, and im* 
plies that there uhis no record of his victory save the epi- 
gram on his tomb at the border of Elis and Arcadia. 
Then comes the case of the Spartan Eutelidas (vL 15, 8), 
who conquered as a boy in the 38th OL, the only contest 
ever held for a pentathlon of boys. ^«rr« ^ ^ x% tUm¥ 

a^txaia rov £vr., xaX r^ M ry fi^^^ ypofAfAora dfivd/Wk im^ rov 
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xp<^. But this statue cannot have been so old even 
as the 38th 01. For in vi. 18, 7, Pausanias tells us that the 
first athlete's statues set up at Olympia were those of Praxi- 
damas the wl^ginetan, who won in boxing at the 59th 01., 
and that of the Opuntian Rcxibios the pancratiast, at 
the 61st. 'These portrait statues are not far from the 
pillar of CEnomaos, and are made of wood, Rcxibios' of 
fig-tree, but the /Kginetan's of cypress, and less decayed 
than the other.' Just below this we have a mention of 
a treasure-house, dedicated by the Sicyonian tyrant 
Myron in the 33rd 01. In this treasure-house was an 
inscribed shield, ' an offering to Zeus from the Myones.' 

ra !ii €w\ rj ncwUk ypttfifurra wapfJKrm fiiw cVl ^paxv, ntnopBf dr 
avr6 lUk rtty aPttBrjftarot rh apxahrtf (vi. 1 9, 5). 

These exhaust the oldest dated monuments found by 
Pausanias. He mentions indeed an ancient treasury 
of the Mcgarians, built in a time before either yearly 
archons at Athens or Olympiads (vi. 19, 13)'. Thus 
the antiquarian traveller, who revelled in the venerable 
in history and the archaic in Greek art, could find 
no dated votive offerings older than the 33rd 01., and 
these he specially notes as of extraordinary antiquity, 
decayed and illegible with age. We may feel quite 
certain that he omitted no really important exutnt relic 
of old times in his survey. 

Such then were the materials from which Hippias 
proceeded, not before the year 400 b.c., and prob- 
ably a generation later, to compile the full register of 
the Olympiads* There may have been some old inscrip- 
tions which Pausanias failed to see, or which had become 



* Tbe recent excaintiont have refnted this very early date for the 
treaswe-boiitai 
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illegible, or had disappeared under the soil with time. 
Doubtless there were many old traditions at Elis, which 
the Elcian sophist would gather and utilise. There were 

also throughout Greece, in the various cities he visited, j ' - 

traditions and inscriptions relating to victors who had } * .' 

been natives of these cities. But that these formed an j 1 [ 

unbroken chain from Corocbus down to Hippias' day is j , 

quite incredible. ! \ 

His work is so completely lost that we can only con- I , 

jecture his method of proceeding from the general char- ' ; 

acter of his age, and from the critical spirit we can fairly ; . ^ 

attribute to it. He had before him the history of the I ' 

Pythian festival, which began in historical times (01. 48), i 

if we omit the old contest in composing a hymn to the gods. i ' 

The various innovations and additions were well known, < * 

and it is certain that at Olympia too the range of contests • 

had been enlarged by the pentathlon, the pancration, the I 

hoplite race, &c. But it is likely that Hippias carried pi « 

out this analogy too far. He found no traditions for the t 

other events as old as Corocbus, and he assumed that ' 

the games had begun with a simple short race. Accord- ^ 

i'nc^ to t/u order of the first record of each competitiofty he set , [ 

down its first origin. He was thus led to make the ; [ 

frrahio9 the * eponjTTious Competition,' if I may coin the , 

expression, though it is more than probable that the 1 i 

early festivals were noted by the victor in the greatest f 

feats and — if there was a real register — by the Hel- ,! t 

lanodica who had presided. For it is certain from ' • 

Pausanias that the umpire did inscribe his own name ; 

>vith those of the victors. f 

Hippias' work, the ypattiiara of the Eleians in after I 

days, was thus a work based upon a problematical re- j 

construction of history. It rested for its earlier portions * ; 
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on scanty and broken evidence ; as it proceeded, and 
monuments became more numerous, its authenticity 
increased After 01. 60, when the fashion came in of 
setting up athlete statues, we may assume it in the main 
to have been correct ; though even here there were not 
wanting discrepancies with other evidence, and possibly 
some mala fides on the part of the compiler \ 

There remain, therefore, three points of interest con- 
nected with the theory thus proposed. Have we any 
evidence of the date at which the Hellanodicae first 
made it a matter of ambition to inscril)e their own names, 
and those of victors in the gymnasium, at Olympia? 
Are there traces of deliberate theorizing in the extant 
list of victors previous to this date ? Why and for what 
reasons did Hippias fix on the year 776 B.C. as the 
commencement of his list ? 

(i) There are several probable reasons for fixing the 
origin of registering the victories at about the 50th 01. 
It was about this time that the Eleians finally conquered 
the Pisatans, and secured the complete management of the 
games. From the spoils of Pisa they built the magnificent 
Doric temple lately excavated, and no doubt increased 
the splendour of Olympia in other ways. For in addi- 
tion to their increase of power they were stimulated by 
a new and dangierous competition — that of the Pythian 
games, established in the third year of the 48th 01., and 
this may have been one of the reasons why they deter- 
mined finally to crush and spoil the Pisatans^ It is 
likely that the Nemean and Isthmian games were insti- 

* Cf. the case of CEbotai. supposed to bAve won the 6ch 01., but 
also uscited to have fought in Flatsca in 01. 75. Ilis statue and 
epigram, bt it obierved, dated from about OL 80.— Paus. vL 3, 8; 
vii, 17, 13. 
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tuted about the s«iine time, and these rival games were 
perhaps connected with some compbints as to the 
management of the Olympian festival, for no Eleian seems 
to have competed at the Isthmian games (Paus. v. 2, a). 
The Eleians were accordingly put upon their mettle, 
both to keep their contest unequalled in splendour, and 
beyond suspicion in fairness. To obtain the first, they 
lavished the spoils of Pisa, as already mentioned. As to 
the second, we have a remarkable story told us by 
Herodotus (ii. 160), and again by Diodorus (i. 95), that 
they sent an embassy as far as Egypt to consult the 
Pharaoh as to the best possible conduct of the games. 
This king told them tliat no EUian s?iould be alltntfcd to 
compete. Herodotus calls him Psammis (Psammetichus 
\\\ who reigned 594-587 b.c; and he is a higher 
authority than Diodorus, who calls him Amasis, and so 
brings down the date by twenty-five years. Herodotus' 
story has never been much noticed, or brought into 
relation with the other facts here adduced, but it surely 
helps to throw light on the question. And there is yet 
one more important datum. Pausanias tells us that in 
01. 50 a second umpire was appointed. If the practice 
of official registering now commenced at Olympia, as it 
certainly did at Delphi in the Pythian games, we can 
understand Pausanias' remarks about ParaboUon and 
others having esteemed it a special glory to leave their 
names associated with the victors'. For it was a new 
honour. From this time onward, therefore, I have 
nothing to say against the register which we find in 
Eusebius. 

(3) But as regards the first fifty Olympiads, is there 
any appearance of deliberate invention or arrangement 
about the list of names? Can we show that Hippiat 
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Worked on theory, and not from distinct evidence) It 
is very hard to do this, especially when we admit that 
he had a good many isolated victories recorded or 
remembered, and that he was an antiquarian, who 
no doubt worked out a probable list. Thus the list 
begins with victors from the neighbourhood, and gradu- 
ally admits a wider range of competitors. This is natural 
enough, but I confess my suspicion at the occurrence of 
eight Messenians out of the first twelve victors, followed 
by their total disappearance till after the restoration 
by Epominondas. For the sacred truce gave ample 
occasion for exiled Messenians to compete at the games'. 
I also feel grave suspicions at the curious absence of 
Eleian victors. Excepting the first two, there is not 
a single Eleian in the list How is this consistent with 
Psammis' remark to the Eleians ? For how could they 
have avoided answering him that their fairness was 
proved by the occurrence of no Eleian as victor epony- 
mous for 170 years? Many Eleian victors are indeed 
noticed by Pausanias in the other events. It is hardly 
possible that they could not have conquered in the 
stadioH, so that I suspect in Hippias a deliberate intention 
to put forward non-Eleians as victors. I have suspicions 
about GE)botaS| placed in the 6th OL by Hippias, but 
about the 75th by the common tradition of the Greeks. 
It is curious, too, that Athenian victors should always 
occur in juxtaposition with Laconian* But all these are 
only suspicions. 

(3) I come to the last and most important point; 
indeed it was this which suggested the whole inquiry. 

* Hippias' (alte epigram on the Sicilian Metseniant (above men* 
tkmed) impliet that the Mciseniaiit exiled from Messene were eligible. 
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On what principles, or by what evidence, did Hippias 
fix on the year 776 b.c as his starting-point? We need 
not plunge into the arid and abstruse computations of ] > 

years and cycles which make early chronology so difficult 
to follow and to appreciate. For one general con- 
sideration is here sufficient. Even had we not shown 
from Plutarch's words, and from the silence of all our 
authorities, that Hippias could not have determined it by 
counting uptvards the exact number of duly recorded 
victories, it is perfectly certain that he would not have 
followed this now accepted method. All the Greek chro- 
nologists down to Hippias' day (and long after) made it 
their chief object to derive historical families and states 
from mythical ancestors, and they did this by reasoning 
downwards by generations. They assumed a fixed stort- 
ing-point, cither the siege of Troy, or the return of the 
Herakleids. From this the number of generations gave 
the number of years. Thus we may assume that Hippias 
sought to determine the date of the ist Olympiad by 
King Iphitus, who had been assigned to the generation 
100 01>'mpiads— a neat round-number — before himself. 
Hippias thus fixed the date of both Iphitus and Lycurgus. 
The Sparton chronologers would not accept such a date 
for Lycurgus. His pbce in the generations of Herakleids 
put him fully three generations earlier. Other chronolo- 
gers therefore sought means to accommodate the matter, 
and counted twenty-eight nameless Olympiads from Ly- 
curgus to Corccbus (and Iphitus). Others imagined two 
Iphiti, one of Lycurgus' and one of Coroebqs' date. But 
all such schemes are to us idle ; for we may feel cenain 
that the number of Olympiads was accommodated to the 
date of Iphitus, and not the date of Iphitus to the 
number of Olympiads. 
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Unfortunately the genealogy of Iphitus is not extant ; 
in Pausanias* day he already liad three diHerent fathers 
assigned to him (v. 4, 6.) ; and we cannot, therefore, follow 
out the a prion scheme of Hippias in this instance ; but 
I will illustrate it by another, which still plays a prominent 
figure in our histories of Greece — I mean the chronology 
of the Sicilian and Italian colonies, as given by Thucydides 
in his sixth book. He speaks with considerable precision 
of events in the latter half of the eighth century b.c. ; he 
even speaks of an event which happened 300 years before 
the arrival of the Greeks in Sicily. As Thucydides was 
not inspired, he must have drawn these things from some 
authority; as he mentions no state documents it has 
been conjectured that his source was here the work 
of Antiochus of Syracuse. This man was evidently an 
antiquarian no wiser or more scientific than his fellows ; 
l*hucydidcs betrays their method by dating all the foun- 
dations datvuwards from that of Syracuse. Antiochus 
was obliged to admit the priority of Naxos, but grants 
it only one year ; then he starts from his fixed era. But 
how was the date of the foundation of Syracuse de- 
termined? Not, so far as we know, from city registers 
and careful computations of years backward from the 
fifth century. Such an assumption is to my mind 
chimerical, and the source of many illusions. The 
foundation of Syracuse was determined as to date by 
its founder, Archias, being the tenth from Temenos. The 
return of the Herakleidas was placed before the middle 
of the eleventh century b. c. ; hence Archias w^ould fall 
below the middle of the eighth century. The usual date 
of Pheidon of Argos, 747 b.c was fixed in the same 
way by his being the tenth Temcnid, and hence the 
8th 01. was set down as the an-Olympiad celebrated by 
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him. He should probably, as I have before argued, be 
brought down nearly a century (to 670 B.C.) in date. 

I will now sum up the results of this long discus- 
sion. When we emerge into the light of Greek history, 
we find the venerable Olympian games long estab- 
lished, and most of their details referred to mythical 
antiquity. We find no list of victors recognised by the 
early historians, and we have the strongest negative 
evidence that no such list existed in the days of 
Thucydides. Nevertheless about 580 B.C. the feast 
was more strictly regulated, and the victors* names re- 
corded, perhaps regularly, in inscriptions ; from 540 b. c. 
onward the practice of dedicating athlete statues with 
inscriptions was introduced, though not for every victor. 
Aliout 500 B. c. there were many inscriptions (that of Hiero 
is still extant), and there was evidence from which to 
write the history of the festival; but this was never 
done till the time of the archaeologist and rhetorician 
Hippias, who was a native of El is, with influence and 
popularity there, and who even placed new inscriptions 
on old votive ofierings. This man (probably in 376 B.C.) 
constructed the whole history of the feast, partly from 
the evidence before him, partly from the analogy of 
other feasts. He fixed the commencement of his list, 
after the manner of the chronologcrs of his day, by the 
date of the mythical founder. Hence neither the names 
nor the dates found in Eusebius' copy of the register for 
the first fifty Olympiads are to be accepted as genuine, 
unless they are corroborated by other evidence. 

We have not even, as yet, the corroborative evidence 
of any other Greek inscriptions of the seventh or eighth 
centuries b.c. Till some such records, or fragments of 
such records, are found, we are not entitled to assume 
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' that the Greeks began to use writing upon stone for any 
records at such a date as 776 B.C. That great storehouse 
of old civilization, the Acropolis of Athens, has yielded 
us nothing of the kind ; and even if we admit that the 
annual archons were noted down since 683 b.c. (which 
is far from certain), is not the further step to nearly a 
century earlier completely unwarrantable ? 

I have reserved till now a passage in Aristotle's frag^ 
ments (594) on the Olympian festival, which may help the 
still unconvinced reader to estimate the value of his 
opinion, on the authenticity of the Register. Aristotle is 
commonly spoken of as having made critical researches 
upon this question : here is the only specimen left to us : — 
* The order of the festivals, as Aristotle makes out the 
list, is: first, the Eleusinia in honour of the fruit of 
Demeter ; second, the Panathenaa to commemorate the 
slaying of the giant Aster by Athene ; third, that which 
Danaos established at Ai^gos at the marriage of his 
daughters ; fourth, that of Lykaon in Arcadia, and called 
Lykaa ; fifth, that in lolkos ordained by Akastos for his 
father Pelias ; sixth, that ordained by Sisyphos {Isthmiani) 
in honour of Melikertes; seventh, the Olympian^ ordained 
by Herakles in honour of Pelops ; eighth, that at Nemea, 
which the Seven against Thebes established in honour of 
Archemorus ; ninth, that at Troy, which Achilles cele- 
brated for Patroklos; tenth, the Pythian^ which the 
Amphiktyons established to commemorate the death of 
the Python. This is the order which Aristotle, who 
composed the treatise called UcVXoc, set out of the ancient 
festivals and games.' 

This quotation is from a scholiast to Aristides, who 
18 not the only grammarian who refers to the n<irXoi : 
there seems no reason to question the authenticity of 
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the reference to this book as the work of Aristotle. It * 

seems to be on the strength of these Peploi^ with its only 

extract now cited, that modern historians have chimed :). 

the authority of the great critic for the Olympian j 

Register! Was there ever so strange an inference? :\ 

Is this indeed the wissenschaftliche Bearbeitung which j" 

was begun by Hippias of Elis ? Any calm critic free of , \ 

prejudice will rather conclude from it that on questions 

of early chronology and mythical history Aristotle was ^ 

a firm believer in legend, and that he understood his I 

duty to be that of a classifier and arranger of these j 

stories rather than that of a destructive critic It is but I 

another case of acquiescence in a sceptic, such as I have \ 

described in the text above. This being Aristotle's j 

attitude as regards the foundation of the feast, his 

authority as to the beginning of the Register would 

l)e probably worthless. But as a matter of fact we know | J 

nothing about it. . ! 

These considerations are, however, of great importance ^ ; 

in dealing with an objection or reservation made to \ \ 

my argument by Mr. Bury, who, while he accepts my \'.\ 

conclusions as regards the Olympiads, thinks that the \.\ 

eariy dates for the Sicilian settlements rest on better , j 

evidence, seeing that they are sanctioned by the much I ' 

older and greater authority of Thucydides, who was j 

certainly critical about many of his dates, and cautious I 

in expressing a positive opinion. ; \ 

I think the case of Thucydides to be closely analogous j * 

to that of Aristotle. On all historical matters within I ) 

the reach of proper inquiry, I hold him to have been 
thoroughly critical. But when we go back to the legends 
such as the Siege of Troy, or the story of Tereus 
and Procne, I think he bid aside all this caution, and 
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<:ontented himself with a very modest rationalism in 
interpreting the myths. He is most particular about 
the PeniekoHtaeiia, and Hellanicus' mistakes, but. tells us 
calmly of evente sixty years after the Trojan War, or 300 
years before the Greeks went to Sicily. These matters 
stood with him on a diflerent footing from that of his 
researches, just as our Bible history is honestly accepted 
by many scientific men of very sceptical turn in their 
special studies. They acquiesce in Scriptural evidence 
as a matter of general consent 

Neither critic ever seems to suspect fabrication of 
legends and lists; and yet fabrication there certainly 
was. In discussing the lists of the Argive priestesses, 
the kings of Sparta, and others. Max Duncker comes 
to the deliberate conclusion (vol. i. pp. 130-1 Eng. ed.) 
that the early part of these lists is fabricated. He ckisses 
all the nambs before 800 B.a as imaginary; applying 
critical principles more consistently, and accepting nothing 
upon the evidence of one unconfirmed witness, I have 
now shown reasons why we may suspect many of them 
down to 650 B. c. 
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— - The Chemistry or the Sum. IUos- 

mted. 8va 144. 
— — The Mrteoritic HvroTHSsis or tm« 

Origin or Cosmical Systems. lUttstnicd. 

Svo. 17/. net. 
— • The Evolution or the Heavens and 

THE Earth. Illustrated. Cr.Svo. 
— • Star>Caxing Past and Present. Ex» 

rded from Notes with the mssistanoR of 
M. Seabroke. Roy. tvo. 9U, 

MILLER (R. KAlkyX— Thb Romancs or 
Astronomy, snd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

NEWCOMB (Prof. SimonV— PoruLAE As- 
tronomy. Engravings mm Mapc. Svo. i8«. 

PENROSE (FranctsX-ON a Method or 
Predicting, »y GKArHiCAL Construction, 
Occultations or Stars by the Moon and 
Solar Eclipses roR any given placb. 
ito. I ax. 

RADCLIFFE (Charles B.^-Dbhind thb 
Tides. 8vo. 41. 6d, 

ROSCOE-SCHUSTER. (5^r#CHBMisTRY.) 
ATLA8B8. 

(Srt ait0 GBOORAfHYX 

BARTHOLOMEW (J. C.X-Elbmbktarv 

School Atlas. 410. \t. 
— — Physical and Political School ATI.AS. 

80 maps. 4to. Is. 6J. ; half mor. lof. 61/. 
— — Library RvrKKKNCB Atlas or thb 

WoRLiK With Index to 100,000 places. 

Folio. %u, M. nee— Also in 7 monthly pcvrts, 

Part I. March, 1891. $#. net ; Gtogrephiad 

Index, ji, M, net. 
LABUKRTON (R. ILX-New HtSTOBiCAL 

ATI.AS AND UeNKKAL HiSTORY. 4IOW I9«. 

BXBLB. (*V// wN.//f Theology, p^ >ow) 

BIBUOQRAPHT. 
A Bini.IOGRAPUICALCATALOOUK OF 

MACMILLAN AND CO.'S PU»LICA« 

TIONS, 1843-89. Med. 8vo. lof. net. 
MAYOR (Prof. John E. aX-A Bibliogra- 

rHicALCLURTo Latin Litkraturk. Or. 

8vo. lor. M, 
RYLAND (F.X— Chronological Outlines 

or Knqlibh Litr mature, Cr. 8vo. 6«, 

BIOQRAPBT. 

{Sig mls^ lIUTvlRV.) 
f» 0tktr tuhJ4<tS ^ BlUGRAfHY, %H KnGLISM 

Mrn or Lkttkr!*. Knolish Men ^9 

Action, Twelve Knqlish Statesmen, 

AGASSI2 (Louii): His LirE and Corrks- 

roNDBNCB. KcUied by Kluabeth Cary 

Aaassm b vols. Cr, 8vo, i8«, I 



ALBEMARLE (Eari oOl— Fimr Years or 
MYLirE. jrdEdicrrmcd. Cr.tvo. 7».tfA 

ALFRED THE GREAT. By Thomas 
Hughes. Cr. 8vo. 6«. 

AMI EL (Henri Fi^deric^.— Thb Iocrnau 
Intime. TrauuLued by Mrs. HuMfHEr 
Ward, ssd Edit. Cr. ivow 61;. 

ANDREWS (Dr. Tboous). (5«r Physics.) 

ARNAULD, ANGELIQUE. By Frahcbs 

Martin. Cr. tvow 4«. ^d, 
ARTEYELDE. Iambs and Pmur tax 

Artsvblde. By W.J. Ashley. Cr.8va 6r. 
BACON (Francis): An Account or his Lir« 

AND WoEKs. By £. A. Abbott. 8vo. t4«. 

BARNES. LirB or William Baenbs, Post 
AND Philoixwist. By hit DauRhtcr, LucT 
Baxtee (** Leader Scoct *> Cr.Svo. 7#.6^ 

BERLIOZ (Hector): AuTOBiocRAfHY or. 
Tnu.byR.&E.Hoi.MRS. tvols. Cr.8va tuw 

BERNARD (ScX The LirB and Times or 
St. Bernard, Abbot or CLAiRVAtnc By 
J. C MoRisoN, M.A. Cr. 8vow dc « 

BLACRBURNE. UrB or the Right Hon. 
Francis Blackbvrnb, late Lord ChaaceUor 
of Ireland, by his Son, Edward Black* 
BURNE. With Portrait. 8vow taiw 

BL.\KE. Lira or William Blakb. With 
Selections from his Poems, etc. inostr. fraca 
Blake's own Works. By Albxanobb Gil^ 
CHRIST, a vols. Med. 8vok 4U. 

BOLE YN (Anne): A CHArrBR qw English 

History, 1527^3^ By Paul Feibomann. 

a vols. Svo. 38/. 
BROOKE (Sir Jas.X The Raja or Sara* 

WAK (Life olX By Gbrteuds L. Jacob^ 

a vols. 8vOb a5#. 

BURKE. ByJoHNMoRLBT. Gk^betvow 5*. 

CALYIN. iS*t Sblbct BiocRAruv, pw 5.) 

CARLYLE (ThomasX Edlttd by Cmablbs 

E. Norton. O. 8va 
— ^ Reminiscences, s vols. tB#. 

— KaRUY lolTTBRS, l8l4~S^ B Vots. |8«. 

^— Ijstters, \%j^^-^ « voU llf. 

— CORRKSrONDENCS BBTWEBN (^OBTHS 
ANO CaRLYUC <^ 

CARSTAKF.S (\Vm.>: A Charactbb and 
Career or the Revolutionary KrocH 
(i64^~i7>5> ^y *^ H. SroRY. 8vow laiv 

CAVOUR. {,S** Select Biocrathy, p^ 5.) 

CHAITKR TON : A Story or the Ybab 
XTfo* kW IVof. David Ma»son. Cr.8v«w 5iw 

— < A UiouRAiTHiCAL Stuuy. By SiT Daniel 
Wiuv^N. Or. Svo. f>isU. 

CLARK. Memorials rRoM Journals and 
L«i*TKKH or Samuel Clark, M.A. lUUted 
by his Wife. C^. 8vow jk hJL 

CLOUGH (A. H.X kS** Uteraturb. p^ 19.) 

CX>MBE. LirE ow George Com be. By 
Charles Gibbon, a vols. 8vok jsa 

CRO.MWKLU (^WSBLBCTBiocJtArMY,p^5.) 

DAMIKN (Father): A Journey rROM Cash- 
mere Tit his Home in Haw aiu ByKDWARA 
CtirroRiv POriraii. Cr« 8vo^ a«. ML 

DANTKi AND other Essayv By XXsai^ 
Church, Globe 8vov y. 
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BIOOEAPBT-^/Ai«a£ 

DARWIN (Oiarlet): Mbmorial Notices, 

By T. H. HuxLBT, G. J. Romanes, Sir 

Arch. Geikie, and W. Thiselton Dyer. 

With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. ts, 6d. 
DEAK(Francit): Huncariaji Statesman. 

A M««ioir. tvo. iw. 6d. 
DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. B/ 

ProL D. Masson. Cr. 8vo. lor. 6d. 
EADIE. Upe or Johm Eadie, D.D. By 

JAMES Brown, D.D. Cr. 8va 7s. 6d. 
BLUOTT. LiPE or H. V. Eluott, or 

Brighton. ByJ. Bateman. Cr.Sva 6s, 

EMERSON. UrE or Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. ByJ.UCAiOT. avols. Cr.tvo. tif. 
ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. Cr. tvo. 

Wiih Ponraii*. ts. 6ti. CRcb. 
CuvE. By Colonel Sir Charles Wilson. 
CooE (Captain). By Walter Bbsant. 
Dampier. By W. Clark Russell. 
Drake. By Julian Cordett. 
i;ordon(Gknkral). ByCol. Sir W. Butler. 
Hastings (WarrknX By Sir A. Lvalu 
Havklock (Sir HenrvX By A. Forres. 
Henrv V. By the Rev. A. J. Church. 
Lawrence (LordX By Sir Rich. Temple. 
Livingstone. By Thomas Hughes. 
Monk. By J ulian Corbktt. 
Montrose. By Mowhkav Morris. 
Moore(SirJonn). UyCol.MAURiCE.(/M/n/. 
Napier (Sir Charles). By Colomi Sir 

Wm. Butlrr. 
Petkrborough. .By W. STSBBiNa 
RouNEV. By David Hannav. 
Simon de MoNTroRT. By G. W. Pro- 

THERa l/M/ns^* 

STRArroRD. By H. D. Traill. 
Warwick, the King-Maker. By C W. 

Oman. 
Wblungton. By George Hooper. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited 
byJoHN Momlev. Cr. 8vo. s#. MLesch. 
Cheap Edition, ts- 6d. ; sewed, i«. 

AuoisoN. By W. J. Coukthopb. 

Bacon. By l>e*n Church. 

Bentlev. By Prof. I ebb. 

BUNVAN. By J. A. I- ROUOE. 

Burke. By John Morlbv. 
Burns. By Princiual Shairp. 
Byron. By Prof. Nichou 
Chaucer. By Prof. A. W. War©. 
Coleridge. By H. D. Traill. 
CowpER. By OoLDWiN Smith. 
Depoe. By W. Minto. 
De Quincey. By Prof. Massom. 
Dickens. By A. W. Ward. 
Dryden. ByG. Saintsbury. 
Fielding. By Austin Dobson. 
Gibbon. By J. Cotter Mokison. 
Goldsmith. By William Blacic 
Gray. By Edmund Gos&e. 
Hawthorne, liy H knky James. 
Hume. By T. H. Huxley. 
Johnson. By Leslie Stephen. 
Keats. By Sidney Colyin. 
Lamb. By Rev. Alpred KknomM. 
Lanoor. By Sidney Colyin. 
Locke. By Prof. Fowler. 
Macaulay. By J. Cotter Mobison. 
Milton. By Mark Pattison. 
Pops. By Leslie Stephen. 
Soorr. By R« H. Hutton. 



BNGLLSH MEN OF LETTERS-<m»A^ 
Shelley. By J. A. Svmonds. 
Sheridan. By Mnu Oliphant. 
Sidney. By J. A. Symonds. ^ 

SouTiiEY. By Prof. Dowden. 
Spenser. By Dean Church. 
Sterne. By H. D. Tkaill. 
SwiPT. By Leslie Stephen. 
Thackeray. By Anthony Trollopb. 
Wordsworth. By F. W. H. Myers. 

ENGLISH STATESMEN, TWELVE 
Cr. 8vo. 8/. €d, each. 

William the Conqueror. By Edward 
A. Freeman, D.CL.. LL.D. 

Henry. 1 L By Mrs. J. R. Green. 

Edward L By F. Y. Powell, l/w/n/. 

Henry VU. By Jamks Gairdner. 

Cardinal Wolsry. By Hp. Creighton. 

Elkabeth. By E. S. Hkkslv. 

Oliver Cromwell. By F. Harrison. 

William IU. By H. 1). Traill. 

Walpolk. By John Morlev. 

Chatham. Hy John Moklev. 

Pitt. By I.x>rd Roskbkry. 

Peeu By J. R. Thurspibld. 
EPICTETUS. {Se* Select Biography, p. s*) 
FAIRFAX. Lipe op Robert Fairpax or 

Stekton. Vice-Admiral, Alderman, and 

Member for York, a.d. i666-i7a5. By Cle- 
ments R. Markham, C.B. dvo. \2S,6tU 
FITZGERALD (Edward). (J^ Literature, 

p. 90.) 
FORBES (Ed ward): Memoir or. ByGBORGB 

Wilson, M.P., and .Sir Archibald Geikib, 

F.R.S., etc. Demy 8vo. 14/. 
FRANCIS OF ASSISL By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Cr. 8vo. ts. 
FRASER. James Frasrr, Srcond Bishop 

OP Manchkster: A Memoir.- By T. 

H UGH BS. Cr. 8va ts, 
GARI BALDI . {S€* Select Biography, p. 5.) 
(K)ETHE: Lipe op. By Prof. Hbinrich 

DOntzrr. TnuMlated by T. W. Lyster. 

a vols. Cr. 8vo. air. 
GOETHE AND CARLYLE. (^mCarlylb.) 
GORDON (General) : A Sketch. By Regi- 
nald H. Barnes. Cr. 8vo. ir. 
Letters op General C O. Gordon 

TO his Sister. M. A. Gordon. 4th Edit. 

Cr. 8va ys. td. 
HANDEL: Lipe or. By.W. S. RocKSTRa 

Cr. 8vo. lor. td. 
HOBART. {See Collrctbd Works, p. ai.) 
HODGSON. Memoir op Rev. Francis 

Hodgson, B.D. By his Son. Rev. James T. 

HoncsoN, M.A. a vols. Cr. 8vo. \is, 
JEVONS(W. SunleyX— Letters and Jour- 
nal. Edited by His Wipe. 8vo. i^s, 
KAVANAGH (Rt. Hon. A. McMurrough) : A 

Biography. From papers chiefly unpab* 

lished, compiled by bis Cousin, Sarah L. 

Steele, with Portrait. 8va 141. net. 
KINGSLEY : His Letters, and Memorib$ 

OP HIS Upe. Edited by His Wipe, s voU. 

Cr. 8vo. ta#.— Cheap Edition. 1 vol. tt. 

LAMa The Lipe op Charles Lamb. B; 

Rev. Alpred Ainger, M.A. Globe 8v^ s«- 

LOUIS (St.)^ (.r«» Sblbct Biography, p. 5- 
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MACMILLAN CD.). Memoir or Damikl 
«,^^*"i:»^*«- »y Thomas Hucnbs, Q.C 
With Pbrtraii. Cr. Bvow At, 6^^€]MaD 
Edhion, Cr. 8n>, aewcd. w. 

^fALTHUS AND HIS WORK. Br Jambs 

BONAB. gvo. tM.6</. 

MARCUS AURELIUS, {Sm Sslbct Bto- 

CRAPHV, p. 5.) 

MATHEWS. Tm« Lire or Charus J. 
Mathews. Edu«l bjr Charlss Diocsits. 
Wiih Portraiu. a vob. tvo. ty; 

^*AURICE. Lire or Frrdbrick Dbnisom 
MAumcK. By his Soa« Frrdbrick Maurick, 
Two Portnuu. a vols. Ivo. i^f.—PomiUr 
ImIii. (4th ThouaMidX tvoU. Cr.lvo. s6r. 

MAXWELL. Propkmor Clbrk MAXwcm 
* !•',:* 5'- "y '*»^- ^ CAMrRBix, M.A., 
and W. Gabnktt, M.A. Cr. Svc js,6ti. 

KCAZZINI. (J^ SsutCT BiooRAPHV, p^ 5.) 

MELBOURNE. Mbmoirs or Viscount 
Mkloourmb, Bit W. M. Torkbns. Witk 
Ponmiu aod Edit, a vob. Svo. yu. 

MIALL. Lirs or Edward Miall. Br Us 
Son, Arthur M1A14. tvow lof. 6d, 

MILTON. Thb Lirs or Johm Miltom. 



By Prof. David Mas!K>n. VoL L, au. ; 
VoL IIL. 18*. : Vol*. IV. and " " " 

VL, with Portrait, 
Writbrs, p. 13.) 



VoL IIL. .8*. ; Vol.. IV. and V.. ja*.; VoL 
VL. with Portrait, at#. ( J«r «Zw Classkal 



NAPOLEON I.. HISTORY OF. Br P. 

LANrBBY. 4 voU. Cr. 8va 30*. 
NELSON. Southbv's Lire or Nblson. 

With Introduction and Notes by Michabi. 

Macmillan. B.A. Globe tvo. yt,6d. 
NORTH (M.).-RBCOLLEcnoHs or a HArrv 

Li rB. Bcinc the Autobiography oTMariannb 

North. Edited by Mn. /. ^ Symonds. 
OXFORD MOVEMENT, THE, itaj^c. 

By Dean Church. Bvo. itt, €J, neL 
HAITESON. LirB and Lbttbrs or John 

CoLKRiDOB Pattbsoh, D.D., Missionary 

Bishop. ByCM.VoHCB. a Yois. Cr.Svo. 

«M. <J## •/!# Books roR the Vouno.) 
PATTISON(M.).-Mbi«oirs. Cr.lvo. U,U. 
HITT. {St€ Sblbct Bkwraphy, p. 5.) 

POLLOCK (Sir Ffdk-.and Bart.X-PBRSONAL 

Kkmkmsrancrs. a mla. Cr. tvo. i«f. 
P<>pLE, THOS., AND HIS FRIENDS. 

oy Mr*. SANoroRD. a vols. Cr. 8v«w iss. 
PVM. {Si€ Srlrct Biography, p. $.) 
ROBINSON (Matthew): Autobiography or. 

Edited by J. E. B. Mayor. Fcp. Bvo. 51. 
RO.^ETTI (Dante Gabriel) : A Rrcord and 

A Study. By W. Sharp. Cr. 8vo. in*. Ml 
KUMFORD. {Set Coli.rctkd Works, p. 99,) 
SCIIILLER, I.iFK or. By Prof. Hkinrich 

aJOntjkr. TranjiUieil by Percy E. Pin- 

KKKTON. Cr. 8vo. lor. ^. 
SENECA. {Se€ Skijict Biography, p. 5.) 
SHELnURNK. LiFK or William. Earu 

OP Shblbukne. By Lord Edmond Fits. 

VoU U. 8vo. i3#.— Vol. III. 8va itfc 
SIBSON. (.S-zr Medicine.) 
SMBTHAM (Jaa.). : Letters or. Ed. by 

Sarah Smeth AM and W. Davie^ PortiaS 

t*. Ivo. J9, bd, net. 



SPINOZA: A Study or. By James Ma>» 

tineau. LL.D. aod Edit. Cr. 8vo. U. 
TAIT. The LirE or Archibald Campbell 

Tait, Archbishop 09 Canterbury. IW 

the Bishop or Rochrstkr and Rev. w. 

Benham, B.D. a vol*. Cr. Svo. io«^ net. 
— Catharine and Ckawpuru Tait, 

Wipe and So.v or Abchibald Campbell, 

Archbishop or Canterbury: A MeaK>ir. 

Ed. by Rev. \V. Bknham. B.D. Cr.Svo. 6r. 

— PoiHilar Edit.. abrid):cd. Cr.Svo. ts.€d, 
THRING (Edward): A Memory or. By 

J. H. Skrikk. Cr. tvo. 6«. 
Vl(nX)R EMMANUEL II., FIRST KING 

OF ITALY. By G. S. (;odkin. Cr.tvo. 6s. 
WARD. William George Ward and tus 

OxroRD Movrment. By His Son, Wiltrio 

Ward. With Portrait, tvo. i^r. 
WATSON. A Record or Ellen WAXioif. 

By Anna Buck land. Cr. tvo. 6s. 
WHEWELL. Dr. Wiluam Wheweu., lata 

Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Aa 

Acooont of his Writings, with Selections froBi 

hb Literary and Scientific CorrcspondencB 

By I. ToDHUNTKR, M.A. • vols. tvo. a5#i 
WILLIAMS(Montagu).— Lea%rs or a Lirs. 

Cr. tvo. 3f. M. : sewed., wt. 6J, 
Later Leaves. Beinc further ReaHms- 

cences. With Portrait. Cr. tvo. y, 6d, 
WILSON. Memoir or pRor. George Wil- 

SON, M.D. By His Sister. With PMtvait* 

and Edit. Cr. tvo. 6r. 
WORDSWORTH. DoreCoTTACE.WoROB. 

worth's Home, 1800— 8. GLCvo^swd. u. 

FARRAR (ArchdeaconX--SEBKERS ArrsE 

God. The Lives or Senkca, EriCTKTt^ 

AND Marcus Aureuus. Cr. tvo. 3*. 6d. 
FAWCETT (Mrfc H.X-Some Eminent 

Women or our Times. Cr. tvo at. 6^. 
GUIZOT.— Gbeat Christians or Francs: 

St. Louis and Calvin. O. tvo. 6s. 
HARRISON (Fredcric).-THE New Calbm* 

DAE ow Great Men. Ext. cr. tvow 
MARRIOTT (J. A. R.X-Thb Makers or 

Modern Italy: Mazzini, Cavoue, Gari* 

BALOi. Cr. tvo. u. 6d, 
MARTINEAU (HarrietX - Biograpnicai. 

Sketches, 185a— 75. Cr. 8vo. 6t. 
SM ITH fGoldwinX— Th reb English States* 

MEN : Cromwell, Pym, Pitt. Cr. tvo. v 
WINKWORTH (CaiharineX- Christian 

Singers or Germany. Cr. tvo. 4^. 6d, 
YONGE (Charlotte M.X— The Pupils or St. 

John. Illustrated. Cr. tvo. 6r. 
PiONKKRs AND FouNDKRs; or, Reccnt 

Workers in the Miwion Field. Cr. Svo. 6r. 
A Book op Wukthiks, gathered prom 

THR Old HlSTOMIES AND WRITTKN AnEW. 

itmo. 4r. 6(f. 
»— AIktoKorGoLDRNDpKi>s. iSmow 4^.^. 
~- Abridged Bdittpn. iSmo. \t.^Gi$h$ 
Rtmduyct Kditi^, Globe 8vow as. 

BIOLOOT. 

(.S>» «/»^ Botany : Natural History; 
_ Ph\-siology: Zoology.) 

BALFOUR^ ^. (F. M.). - Elasmobrancm 

FuHES. With Plates, tvo. six. 
CoMPARATn-K Embryology. Illustrated. 

svols. tvo. VoULitr. Vol. U. sis. 
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BIOLOOT— <wi/fMafA/. 
BALLOV. P.X— Ark thb Errscn or Uss 

AND DiRUSB InIIBRITSdT Ct. Ivo. Jf . 6id 

BASTIAN (H. CbarltonX'-THR Bkginmings 
or Lire airob. Crown 8vo. aSf. 

— — EVOLUTION AND THB ORIGIN Or LirB. 

Cr.gvo. 6f.&/. 

BATESON (W.).-Matbriau roR tnb 
Stud> or Variation in Animals. PRit I. 
DiacoNTiNvouf Variation. Illustr. 8vo. 

BIRKS (T. R.X— MoDRRN Physical Fa- 
talism. AND THB DOCTRINB Or EVOLUTION. 
Induding an Kxamination of Mr. Herbert 
Spenccr^i '* First Principles. " Cr. 8vo. 6#. 

EIMER (G. H. T.X--ORGANIC Evolution 
AS THB Rbsult or THB Inhkritancb or 

ACQUIRRD ChARACTBRS ACCORDING TO THB 

Laws or Organic Growth. Translated by 
J. T. Cunningham, M.A. 8vOi tax. 6d. 
nSKE (JobnX— OuTLiNBS or Cosmic Philo- 

SOrHV, RASBD ON THB DOCTRINB Or EVO- 
LUTION. 9 vols. 8vO. 95f. 

— — Man's Destiny Vibwed in thb Light 
or his Origin. Cr. 8vo. yt. 6^. 

FOSTER (Prof. Michael) and BALFOUR 
(F. M.).— ThK ELKMENTSOr Emrryology. 

- Edited by Adam Skdgwick, M.A., and 
Waltbr HBArB. Ilhifttrated. jrd Edit., 
revised and enlarged. Cr. 8vo. lor. 6d, 

HUXLEY (T. H.) and MARTIN (H. N.X— 

{Sfe utuitr Zoology, p. 40.) 
KLEIN (Dr. E.).— Micro-Organ isms and 
. Disease. An Introdoction into the Study 

of Specific Micro*Organiiins. With iti En- 

fiBvings. jfd Edit. Cr. 8va 6r. 
LANKESTER (Prof. E. RayX-CoMrARA- 

TiVB Longevity in Man and the Lower 

Animals. Cr. 8vo. 41. 6*/. 
LUBBOCK (Sir John, BartA—SciBNTiric 
. Lbcturbs. lUtastrated. end Edit. 8vo. U, 6d. 

PARKER (T. Jeflery).~LBssoNS in Elb- 
• MBNTARV Biology. lUustr. Cr.lvo. ior.6t£ 

ROMANES (G. J.X— SciBNTiric Eviorncrs 
orORGANic Evolution.- Cr. 8vo. 9s,6«L 

WALLACE (Alfrad R.X-Darwinism : An 
Exposition of the Tlieonr of Natural Selec- 
tion, with tome of iu Applications. Illus- 
mted. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8va 9f. 

— Contributions to the Theory or 
- Natural Selection, and Tropical Na- 
ture : and other Essays. New Ed. Cr.Svo. 6f. 

*— The GBOcRArHiCAL Distrisution ow 
. Animals. Illustrated, s vols, 8vo. 4M. 
— - Island Lirs. Illnstr. Ext. Cr. 8vo. 6t. 

. BIB])!. (Stt Zoology; Ornithology.) 

BOOK-XSEPINO. 
THORNTON (J.X— First Lessons in Book- 
. KBBrtNO. New Edition. Cr. 8vOh s«. 6d, 
«— Kby. Oblong 4to. lot. 6d, 
*^ Primbr or BoOK-KBBriNG. itRM. u, 
*— Kby. Demy 8vo. at. 6d, 
^■^ Kxbrcisbs in BooK-KBBnNO. iIrm. m. 

BOTAMT. 
<S«»«£i# Agbiculturb; Oardbnihg.) 
ALLBN (GrantX — On thb Colours or 
Fi^msBS. llhistfatBd. Cr. Svo. jciM: 
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BALFOUR (Piof. J. B.) and WARD (Prof. 
H. M.X — A General Text-Book or 
Botany. 8vc. [Imprt^raii^M, 

BETTANY(G. T.X— First Lbssons in Pkac- 
TiCAL Botany. i8mo. i*. 

BOWER (Prof. F. O.X— A Course or Prac- 
tical Instruction in Botanv. Cr. 8vo. 
ior.6</.— Abridged Edition, iln^rt^rmthn. 

CHURCH (Prof. A. H.)and SCOTT (D- H.X 
—Manual or Vbgrtable Phvsiologv. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. \!n^paratum* 

GOODALE (Prof. G. L.X— Physiological 

• BOTANY.—I. OUTLINKS or THB HiSTOtXH.V 
or PlIJBNOCAMOUS PLANTS *, ». VeGBTABLB 

Physiology. 8vo. lor. td, 
GRAY (Prof. AsaX— Structural Botany; 

or, Organography on the Basis of Mcir> 

phology. 8vo. for. 6^. 
The SciKNTiric Pai'krs or Asa Gray. 

Selected by C. S.S a rqknt. a vols. 8vo. su. 

HANBURV (DanielX — Science Papbrs, 
CHiBrLY Pharmacological and Botani- 
CAU Med. 8vo. 14/. 

HARTIG (Dr. RobertX— Tbxt-Book or the 
Diseases or Trkes. Transl. by Prof. Wm. 
SoMBRviLLR, B.Sc. With Introduction by 
Prof. H. Marshall Ward. 8vo. 

HOOKER (Sir Joseph D.).— The Student's 
Flora or thb British Islands. 3rd 
Edit. Globe 8vo. lor. td. 

A Primer or Botany. i8ino. \$, 

LASLETT (ThomasX— Timber and Timber 
Trrp^, Natiyb and Forbign. Cr. 8vo. 
8f.&/. 

LUBBOCK (Sir John, Bart.X-On British 
Wild Flowers considrrbd in Relation 
TO Insects. Illustrated. Cr.8vo. ^.hd, 

Flowkrs, Fruits, and Leaves. With 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 41. 6<f. 

MOlLER— THOMPSON.— The Fertili- 
sation or Flowers. By Prof. H. MOllbr. 
Transl. by D'Ahcv W. THOMrsoN. Preface 
by Charles Darwin, F.R.S. 8vo. %\u 

OLIVER (Prof. Daniel).— Lessons in Elk- 
MENTARY Botany. Illustr. Fcp.8vo. Ar.6«f. 

— First Book or Indian Botany. IUbs- 
trated. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6#. &/. 

ORCHIDS: Being the RErasT on the 
Orchid CoNrERENCB held at South Kbn- 
siNGTON, 1885. 8vo. s«. net. 

PETTIGREW a- BellX-THR Physiology 
or THE Circulation in Plants, in the 
Lower Animals, and in Man. 8vo. xar. 

SMITH (J.X—EcoNOMic Plants. Diction- 
ary or Popular Names or ; Their His- 
tory, Products, and Uses. 8vo. 14^. 

SMITH (W. G.X—DisEASBS or Field and 
Garden Crops, chieply st;cH as are 
caused BY FuNCL Illttst. Fcp.8vo. 4r.6i4 

STEWART (S. A.} and CORRV (T. H.X- 
A Flora or the North-East or Irblani^ 
Cr.tvo. V'i^ 

WARD(Prot. H. M.X— Timber and somb oif 
its Diseases. Illustrated. Ct;. tvow <r. 

YONGEfC M.X-THB Herb or thb Fibu>. 
New Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo. s«> 
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CHEMISTRY— DICTIONARIES. 



BBEWnrO AHD WINS. 
PASTEUR— FAULKNER. — Studies ok 
Fkimbntation : Tmk Dimeasbs or Bkbr, 

THEIK CaUSK.% and TNC MKANI OP PRB- 

TKNTiNO TiiKM. By L. Pattkuiu Tnuit* 
laied by Frank Faulknir. 8vo. 9x#. 
THUDICHUM (J. L. W.)ftnd(DUPRA(A.). 
— Trratisb on tmk Origin, Natvrb» and 
Varibtio or Wink. M«d. 8vow ny. 

OHBMISTBT. 

(Set mis0 Mbtaixurgv.) 

BRODIE(Sir BenjaminX— Iobal Chbmistvv. 

Or. 8vo. M. 
COHEN 0- ax — The Owknb Colubgb 

CouRSR or Practical Organic Chbmu- 

TRV. Fq). 8va a*. 6d. 
COOKE (Prof. J. P., jun.X— Principuu or 

Chkmical PiiiUMorHY. N«w Edition. 

8vo. i6s. 
FLEISCHER (Emil).— A System or Volu- 

METRIC Analysis. Trantl. with Additiont, 

by M. M. P. MuiR, F.R.S.E. Cr.8vo. jtM 
FRANKLAND (Prof. P. F.X (Stt Agri* 

CULTURE.). 

GLADSTONE 0- H.) and TRIBE (A.X— 
The Chkmistkv or the Secondary Bat- 
teries or pLANTlfc and Faurb. Cr.8va u.6d, 

HARTLEY (Prof. W. N.X— A Course or 

8UANTITATIVE ANALYSIS rOR StUDBNTS. 
lobe 8vo. 5#. 
HEMPEL (Dr. W.X — Methods or Gas 

Analysis. Translated by L. M. Dennis. 

Cr. 8vo. [/m ike Prtau 

HOFMANN(Prof. A. W.X-Thb LirB Work 

or LiEDiG IN Experimental and Philo- 
sophic Chemistry. 8vo. 5«. 
JONES (FrancisX— The Owbns College 

Junior Course or Practical Chemistry* 

Illustrated. Fcp. 8vo. m. hd* 
— Questions on Chemistry. Fcp.8vo. y, 
LANDAUER (J.X — Blowpipk Analysis. 

Translated by J. Taylor and W. E. Kay. 
LOCKYER a Norman, F.R.S.X— Thb 

Chemistry or THE Sun. lUustr. 8Y0b i4«. 
LUPTON (S.). — Chemical Arithmbtio 

With I900 Problems. Fcp. 8vo. 41. 6d, 
MANSFIELD (C. B.X-AThbory or Salts. 

Cr. 8vo. 14/. 
MELDOLA (Prof. R.X— The Chemistry or 

Photography. Illustrated. Cr. 8va 6f. 
MEYER (E. vonX— History or Chemistry 

rROM the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Translated by G. McGowan, 

Ph.D. 8vo. 14s, net. 
MIXTER (Prof. W. G.X-An Elembntary 

Text*Book or Chemistry. Cr.8vo. ji.td, 
MUIR (M. M. P.X— Practical Chbmistry 

roR MBDiCALSTUDBNTs(First M. B. CourseX 

Fcp. 8vo. It, 6d. 

MU1R(M. M. P.) and WILSON (D. M.X— 

ELBMBMTSOrTHBRMALCHBMISTRY. l2S,6d, 

OSTWALD (Prof.X— Outlines or General 
Chemistry. Trans. Dr. J.Walker, locaet. 

RAMSAY (Prof. WUltam}.— Experimental 
PRoors or Chemical Theory roE Bbgim- 
MSRS. rtoM. ut, 6dL 



REMSEN (Prof. IraX— The Elbmbnts o» 
Chemistry. Fcp. 8vo. «/. M, 

— Ah Introduction to the Study or 
Chemistry (Inotcamic ChbmistryX Cr 
8vo. 6«.6i/. 

A Tbxt.Book or Inorganic Cmkmiv- 

try. 8vo. i6f. 

— Compounds or Cardon : or, An Intn»> 
duction to the Study of Organic Cbemiitry 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6t/. 

ROSCOE (Sir Henry E., F.R.S.X— A Primkr 
or Chemistry. Illustrated. i8ino. u. 

— Lessons in Elementary ChemistrYp 
Inorganic AND Organic Fcp.8vo. ^.M. 

ROSCOE (Sir H. E.)and SCHORLEMMER 
(Prof. CX— A Complete Treatise on In- 

— ORGANIC AND ORGANIC CUBMISTRY. lUuSir. 

8vo.— Vols. I. and II. Inorganic Chemis- 
try: Vol. I. The Non-Mktallic Elf.- 
MENTS, and Edit., 9tt. Vol. II. Partt 1. 
and II. Metals, i8x. each.— Vol. HI. Or- 
ganic Chemistry: The Chemistry or THB 
Hydro-Carbons and their Derivatives. 
Parts I. IL and IV. ai«. ; Paru III. and V. 
i8«. each. Part VI. 

ROSCOE (Sir H. E.)and SCHUSTER (AA 
—Spectrum Analysis. By Sir Hbnry E. 
RoscoB. 4th FAlit., revwed by the Author 
and A. Schuster, F.R.S. With Coloured 
Plates. 8vo. 9it. 

THORPE (Prof. T. E.) ami TATE (W.X- 
A Series or Chemical Problems. With 
Key. Fcp. 8vo. ax. 

THORPE (Prof. T. E.) and RUCKER (Prof. 
A. W.X— A Treatise on Chemical Piiy* 
sics. Illustrated. 8vo. [/m /tY/mnUUtu 

WURTZ (Ad.X— A History or Chkmical 
Theory. Transl. by H. Watts. Cr.8vo. 6i. 

0HRI8TIAN OHUBOH. Hlttorr Of tiM. 

iS*t nnWW' Theology, p. 31.) 

OHXntOH OF BNOLAMD, TlM. 

{Sit t$mUr Theology, p. 3s.) 

COLLBOTSD WORKS. 

{Si€,wuUr Literature, p. 19.) 

OOMPARATIVB ANATOKT. 

{Sit umdtr Zoology, p. 39.) 

OOOKERT. 

(Sft mndir Domestic Economy, p. I.) 

DEVOTIONAL 300X8. 

(Sft tMi/rr Theology, p. 39.) 

DIOTIONARIBS AND OLOSftAEIBa 

AUTENRIETH (Dr. G.X-An Hombric 

Dictionary. Translated from the Germa«f 

by R. P. Keep, Ph.D. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BARTLETT (J.).— Famiuar Quotations. 

— - A Shakbspbarb Glossary. Cr. 8vo. 

t9s.6d. 
GROVE (Sir GeorgeX— A Dictiokart or 

Music and Musicians. (Sis Music) 
HOLE (Rev. CX— A BRiBr BiooRAPHiCAt. 

Dictionary, snd Edit. iSmo. is. 6d, 
MASSON (GusuveX— A Compsndious Die* 
tionary or thb Frknch Languaos. 
Cr. 8vo. y. 6d, 
PALGRAVE (R. H. LX— A Dictionary or 
Political Economy. {Sm Poutical 
Economy.) 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY— ENGINEERING. 



WHITNEY (Prof. W. D.).-A CoMrsKDioos 

CSIIMAN AND KmiU%U DICTIONARY. Cr. 

8vo. y.— G«rmaii'English Pmn icparmtely. 

WKIGHT (W. Ald»).-TMK Di»lb Wori>- 
Book, tml Rdit. Cr. tvo. 7/. &/. 

YONGECClMirioite M.).-Hi«TOiiY or Chkis- 
TIAM Namkii. Cr. Bvo. js. M, 

D01CE8TI0 ECN>MOMT. 

€k>ok«r7. 
BARKER (LndyV— KiKST Lcssoni in tmb 

PxiN-cirLKx or Cooking. 3rd Ed. i8mo. i#. 
rREDERICK (Mr*.).— Hints to Hovsb* 

Wives on .Srvkrai. Points, farticulaiily 

on THR pRKrARATION OW ECONOMICAL AND 
TAHTKrUL 1)I5HKS. Cr. Ivo. I#. 

MIDDI.E^'I,ASS COOKERY BOOK, Tmb. 

Compikd for lh« Manchefttcr School ol* 

Cookeiy. Pc]». 0vo. m. tfi/. 
TEGET^I EI ER nv. B.).— Hocskhold Man- 

AGKMKNT AND COOKKRT. iSmO. U. 

WRIGHT (MiM GuthrieX— Ths School 
CooKKRV<liooic. iSma u, 
Munlnc. 

CRAVEN (Mr*. Dacre).— A Guidb to Dis- 
trict NUR9BS. Cr. tvo. %*, 6tL 

rOTHERGlLL(Dr. J. M.).-Food roR tmb 
Invaud,thbCoxvalbscbnt,thb DYSPBr- 

TIC, AND THE COWTY. Cr. Svo. 3#. W. 

lEX-BLAKE (Dr. Sophia).— Thb Carb or 
IxrAXTt: A ManuAl for Mothers aod 
Kbtscs. iSmo. i#. 

RATHBONE (^*n.).— The History and 
Progress or Dutrict Nursing, rROM its 
Commbncsmbnt in the Year 1859 to tmb 
Prbssxt Date. O. tiro. ax. UL 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A NURSE. By 
£. D. Cr. 8\-o. t. 

STEPHEN (Caroline £.).— The Sbbykx or 
TMB Poor. Cr. tvo. 6r. &/. 

y^edltworlL 

GUUSTER (EfiabcthX— Nbbduwork. Cr. 

Ink %M,U. 
GRAia>'HOMM£.--CcTTiNG Our akd 

Drbssmakikg. From the Frcn^ of Mdlla. 
£. Gbaxs'hommz. iBmo. it. 

DRAJU^TlM. 
iSm umder LrnEXATURC, pu 14-) 
EIXCTTBICnT. 
\^ umder Pmmcs, pu 36.) 
SDUCATIOy. 
ARJ90LD (Mmahcw).— H ichcx Schools ako 
UrnxRKJTiES IK CtrKMAKT- Cr. 8vo. 6r. 
<— — Kj:i^im> OK EixKENTAinr ScMtx>Ls« 
sB5a«B«. lid. l»y Lord SAJfPFPJcD. Vr^, yAtd. 
BXAKlSTOKa.R.)*— THETtACHERiHiNTS 
OK School Makaukkickt. Cr. 8vo. m, W. 
CALDERWOOD (Prof. UL).— On Teach- 
«2MC. 4tbLdtL £«t. fc|). 8%-«u acW. 
OOMBE <G«orKeV— £ducatii>n : Ji** Prik- 

CirLCS ANP J»KACnCE AS l>}£XlLXK»TteSi RY 

Gbohoe Comrc £d. bj'W.^ckUi.v. 8vo. i^. 
OLA1& (Bewy).— The Statu im ^ts Rela' 

^eiON9p£pUCATIOK. Cc8v«u )IU'64C 



FEARON (D. R.).— School Inspection 
6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. v.td, 

FITCH (J. G.). — Notes on Ameri^k 
Schools and Training Colleges. Re- 
printed by permission. Globe 8vo. M.bd. 

GLADSTONE U- H.).-Spelling Reform 
from an Educational Point or view. 
3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. i/. 6</. 

HERTEL (Dr.).-0vERPRE5;suRE in High 
Schools in Denmark. With Inlrodttcuoo 
by Sir J. Cricmton-Browne. Cr. 8vo. y, 6rf. 

KINGSLEY (Charles).— Health and Edu- 
cation. Cr. 8vo. 6*. 

LUBBOCK (Sir John, Bart.).— Political and 
Educational Addresses. 8vo. 8*. orf. 

MAURICE (F. D.).— Learning and Work- 
ing. Cr. 8vo. is. 6d. . ^,_ ^_ 

RECORD OF TECHNICAL AND SE- 
CONDARY EDUCATION. No. I. Cr. 
8vo. Sewed, t*. net. 

TH RING (Rev. Edward).— Education and 
Schoou and Edit. Qc, 8vo. 6r. 

TODHUNTER (Isaac).-THB Conpuct or 
Studies. 8vo. \os.6d, 

^gyflim RKtt.TW fl 

ALEXANDER (T.) and THOMSON (A.W.) 
—Elementary Applied Mechanics. Part 
11. Transverse Stress. Cr. 8vo. ior.6tf. 

CHALMERS 0- B.).— Graphical Deter, 
mikation or Forces in Encineerino 
Structures. Illustrated. 8vo. a4«. 

COTTERILL (Prof. J. H.).— Applied Me- 
CHANics : An Elementanr General Introduc- 
tion to the Theory of Structures and Ma- 
chines, and Edit. 8vo. i8r. 

COTTERILL (Prof. J. H.) and SLADE 

V. H.).— Lessons in Applied Mechanics. 
cp. 8vo. it. 6d, 

KENNEDY (Prof. A. B. W.).— Thb Me* 
CHANICS or Machinery. Cr. 8va lu.td, 

PEABODY(Prof,C. H.).— Thermodynamics 
or the Steam Engine and other Hbat- 
Engines. 8vo. si#. 

SHANN (G.).— An Elbmbntary Trbatisb 
ON Heat in Relation to Steam and thb 
Steam-engine. Illustrated. Cr.8vo. ^.Ut, 

WHITHAM (Prof. J. M.).— StbamEnginb 
Design. For the use of Mechanical En- 
gineers, Studenu, and Draughtsmen. Illus« 
trated. 8vo. as#. 

W(X)DWARD (C. M.).-A History or thb 
St. Louis Bkiucb. 4to. a/. a«. net. 

YOUNG (E. W.).-SiMFi.F. Practical Me- 
thods OF Calculating .Strains on Gir- 
ders, Akchks, and Thussks. 8vo, jt.^ 
ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES. 

{Stt I'oMTItS.) 

ZNGU8H KEN OF ACTION. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERa. 

{Set J{im;fapmv,) 

ENOLUH STATESMEN. TwalTt. 

(.SV« Bl'^OMAPMV.) 

ENGBAVINO. iSt, hur.) 
CSSAYS. iSee mintir SAntnATVW, p. 19.) 

JBTCBItfO. Cy-r/ART,) 
STSICf. C5*t mfUfT P^ux)9QWHif, p, wy) 
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GARDENING— HISTORY. 



FATHERS, TbC 
(5/r vW^r Tmcoloct, p. 3s.) 

PIcnOK . ProM. 

(5«r umdrr Litcratvks, p. 17-) 
OARDElOKa 
{S*r «/f# AcmccLTViiK ; Botaj«v.) 
BLOM FIELD fR.) ftnd THOMAS (F. I.X— 
The Fokmal Garden in Exclamo. lUoft- 
traied. Ex cr. Svo. 7/. 6^. a«f. 
BRIGHT (H. A).— Thk ENCLtsai FuytrBii 
Garden. Cr. 8vo. 3/. 6/. 

A Vi:ar in a Lancashirs Garosn. Cr. 

8vo. ys.6d. 

HOBDAY (E.). — Villa Garoknikc A 
Handbook for AmAtcvr mud Practkal G«r^ 
dcners. Exi. cr. Svo. 6s. 

HOPE (Fr»nc«s J.).— Notes a.xo Tnoucmt* 
ON Garde.ms and Woodland*. Cr.lvo. dr. 

OSOORAPHT. 

{Stf Misa Atlases.) 

BLANFORD (H. F.X— Elementart Geo- 
graphy or India, Burma, and CKvlok. 
Globe 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

CLARKE(C. B.).— A GeocRArNiCAL Reader 
AND Companion TO the Atlas. Cr.lvo. ar. 

A Class- Book op Geooraphv. >Mth 18 

Coloured Maos. Fcp.8vo. 3«. : swd.,«#.6^ 

DAWSON (G.M.) and SUTHERLAND(A.X 

— GEo<;KArKT or the British Colonies. 
ELDERTON OV. A.).— Maps a.no Mat 

Drawing. Poet 8vo. u. 
GEIKIE (Sir Archib.ild).— The Teaching or 

Gkograi-uv. a Practical Handbook for cb« 

use of Teachers. Gk>bc 8vo. s/. 
GKocRAfHY or the Britism Isles. 

i8ino. I/. 
GREEN (J> R> Ami A S.X— A ShortGsocra- 

PHY OP tiik British Islands. Fc|».tvo. 3#.d^. 
GROVE (Sir OorfeX— A Primer or Gbo> 

CRAi'HV. Maps. iSmo. is. 
KIEPERT (H.X— Manual or Anoskt 

GKvtOKArKV. Cr. 8vo. v 
MILL (H. R.V— Elementary Cuass-Book 

or Gknkral (•K1X2RAPIIY. Or. 8vo. y»6d» 
SIME (UmeA— Gkih'.raphy o9 Evrots. 

With Illustrations. Globe S^-o. 3*. 
STRACHEV(Uettt..G*n. R.X-Lectvresom 

GciH.RAi'iiv. Cr. 8vo. 4#. 6i/. 
TOZER (H. F.),— A Primer or Classical 

GKvx:RAriiY. iSnto. i«. 

OEOLOOT AND MINSRALOOT* 
BL.VNFORl> (W. r.V — iUoLOCY and 

^CvH^LOUY OP AhYSSINIA. 8vg^ 4U. 

COAL: li-s llisTt>RV AND Its Vsk!*. By 
Prv>f*. Gkkkn, Ml ALL. Thorpe, Kccekr, 
aoU Marmiai.l. Svo« im, ch/^ 

DAWSON (Sir J, W.X— Thk t'.touHiY or 
Nova ScttTiA. Nkw Ukcks\mick, anm 
Phinvu Kim-AKO IsLANu; or* Ac*Ui*tt Geo- 

IV^-. 4th IaIiI, 8V0. 9\9y 

0£X Kl V. (Sir ArvhlbAklX—A Primer or Geo* 
1 Loov. lUuMrated. tSmo, i«. 

-~ Ci~A<k<»«lk>oK or GKi»touv^ lUiuuraled^ 

Cr. Svo. 4«. <<^< 

— OuvLiNKs or Field Oeoloqv^ WiiU 
lUuMraikuu, OU$vo« yfy^ds 



GEIKIE (Sir A.).— Geolocxcai. Sk 
AT Home A.XO Arroao. WUh I" 
8v». ior.6i/. _ ^ . 

— Text-Book ov Geology. nitMC r Rt « d- 
aod Edit, rth Thousand. Med. Svo. sS*. 

—^ The Scenery op ScoTutNOi. Wmmtd la. 
cooaectioa wkh its Phrskal G«olocy. sod 
Edit. Cr. Svow ia«. M. 

HULL(E.X— A Tr«atxs« on Ornamextal 

A.ND BviLDtNG StoNES OP GREAT BErTAOS 
AND FoSKIOvCot-NTRlES. 8«^ ISS. 

PENNINGTON (RookeX— Notes om th» 
Barrows and BonsCayes or DsRavsKXEB. 
tvo. 6r. 

RENDU— WILLS.— The Tweoey or tibe 
Glaoers op Savoy. By M. Lb Chanocvs 
Rendc. Tra3s.byAWiLLS,Q.C.8v(Xxs.6A. 

ROSENBUSCH— IDDINGS.— MiCROKort* 

CAL PHmOCRAPKY OW TKB RoCK-MaKISP6 

Minerals. By Ptof. K. Roeenecscm. 
TraiuL by J. P. Iodincs. llUtscr. Svo^ %^u 
WILLIAMS (G. H.X— Element* or Ow- 
etallooraphy. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
OLOSSARISS. iSM DicnoKARiss.) 
ORAKXAR. (5m^ PtttLOCOGY.) 
HSALTB. CS:«r HYGa.^«E.> 
HEAT. (oV mJCtt Pktmcs^ ph. ar.) 
HISTOLOOT. ( J«r PKYsaouMSY.) 
mSTORT. 

(S*t mU* BtOCRAPKV.) 

ANNALS OF OUR TIME. A DraraRl oT 
Events, Social and PolitioEl. Hoom sad 
Foreifik By }o^tyi Irvuig. Iyo.— VoL L 
loiM 3cch. t857t 10 F«b^ «S<^ K^rt* >^^ 
Vol. It. Febw S4ta. 1871, lo joM S4tb» sSSr^ 
tt«. Also VoL U. ia t parts: P^rt t. Febh. 
a4th, iSti, 10 March 1910. ^\, ^^iLx Pkrt 
a. Marvh soch, iSr^* M July sand. 187^ 
4r.6i^ : Pan lU. loly rrk »S78> M Jem 
«4th, 1 587. 9^ VoL tlL PM L Joa* s^ 
i587. t« Dec. jodw &89A. By U. U. FYnu 
v.6U: 

ARNOLD (T.X— The Second Pvnic Waju 
By Thom.vs Arncldv D. D. Ed. hy W. T. 
Arnou>.M.A. With 8 Maya. Ci. 8>Oi. K. 

ARNOLD (W. TOk— A History or tm» 
Early Roman Empire. Cr.8v«w \tnprt^ 

BEESLV (Mrs.X— Storie* rw.>M the Hie* 
TOKY or R0.ME. Fcp. 8v«w as. 61^. 

BUXCKIE (Prof, joha StuartX-WnAX DOi» 
HisivKY Teach r Globe 8vow sc6Ul 

BRVCE (JAiues, M.POi— The Holy Roman 
Empire, ^th Edlt« Cr. 8vok f^^JLr^ 

BVCKLEV (ArubelUX— MwTOKY or ICiw- 
LANU roK UikoixNEKv Globe 8vo» 3*, 

BVRKE (EdmuiKiX (Set Politics.) 

Bl'KV {J. B.\- A Hi>TOHY OP THit Later 
Kv«MAM Emi'ikk PK^nvi Akcapjv.hto Ihkne,, 
A.i>. .iv<>- icv. a voIk. 8>o» 3a*. 

CASSb:i. (l>r. D.X — Manvav op Jewiak 
HiHivKv A\u LiTKRATUKE. TraiuUAi'od b/ 
Mt». Hk.>tKV LwCAH. Vci^ ^^fo* as. 61/. 

CO.\ (V.>. VOk— RECOLLECTIONft Of OKrORO*. 

anU EJit. Cr. Svo. (m. 
KN^aUSH STATESMEN,. TWKLVS.. 

(^'S« BiV<iEAPH,Vk> 
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FISKE (John).— Thb Critical Pcmod in 
Ambsican Hirroitr, tyZy-%9, Ext. cr. 
tvo. sof. 6(/. 

— - Ths Bbcihninos or New England ; 
M) The Puriun Tboo cr ac y m its ReUukms to 
Civil and Rcligkms Liberty. Cr. Svo. 7«. 64, 

— - Tk» Ambkican Revolution, t voU. 
Cr. Ivow ia«. 

FRAMII (Dottbhai). — HisTORV or thb 
ParsIs, including thrir Manners, Cus- 
toms, Religion, and Present Position. 
Wkh lUttstrations. a vote. Med. 8vo. jfit. 

FREEMAN (Prof. B. A.X-History ow the 
Catnbobal Church or Wblls. Cr. 8vo. 
y,6d, 

— — Old English Histort. With 3 Cokmred 
Maps. 9(h Edit., revised. Ext.fcp.8vo. 6r. 

-»- Historical Essays. First Series. 4th 
.Edit. 8vo. lor.&Z. 

— Second Series. 3rd Edit., with 

Additional Emays. Svo. ior.6</. 

— Third Series. 8vo. la*. 

*— Thb Growth or the English Consti* 
TvnoN rROM THE Earubst Times. 5th 
Edit. Cr. 8vo. sr. 

— — Comparative Poutics. Lectures at the 
Royal Instiiotion. To which is added " The 
Unity of History.** Svo. 141. 

•»- Subject and Nbighbour Lands or 
Vbnicb. lUusiraied. Cr. Svo. tot. 6d, 

— - English Towns and Districts. A 
Scries of Addresses and Eswys. Svo. 141. 

— ^ The Or r ice or the Historical Pro- 
FBSSOR. Cr. Svo. ax. 

-»- Disestablishment and Disendow* 
tmirr : What are they? Cr. Svo. sf. 

-»- Greater Grekce and Grbatbb Bri- 
tain: George Washington the Ex- 
fandbr or England. With an Appendix 
oa Imtbrial Federation. Cr.Svo. y.fnl, 

— The Methods or Historical Study. 
Ei^ Lectures at Oxford. Sx-o. lor. 64. 

-»- Thb CniBr Periods or Europban His- 
tory. With Essay on ** Greek Cties under 
Roman Rule.** Svo. lor. 64, 

— Four OxroRo Lectures, iSSt; Fimr 
Years or European History; Teutonic 
Conquest IN Gaul AND Britain. Svo. sf. 

*^ Essays. 1. Historical. IL Miscellaneous. 

FRIEDMANN(PauI>. (.f^ Biography.) 

GIBBINS (H. de B.).-Historv or Com- 
MBRCS IN EuROPB. Globe Svo. 3*. 64, 

GREEN (John Richard).— A Short History 
or THE English Pkoplb. New Edit., re- 
vised. 159th Thousand. Cr.Svo. 8r.6</.— 
Alsoin Parte, with Analysb. y. each.— Part \, 
6o j - 1S65; IL IS04— 1533 : IIL t$40— 16S0; 
IV. t66i^tZjy^IllmtrmU4 EMihmAn 
Parts. Super toy. Svo. \t, each net.— Fart 
L Oct. 1S91. 

— — Histoby or THE English Pboplb. Ib 
4 vols. Svo. i6t, each. 

*^ Tub Making or England. Svo. t6r. 

— > Thb Conquest or England. With 
Maps and Portrait. Svo. iSr. 

*— Rbainnos in English Histoby. In 3 
PBrts. Fcp. Svo. u, 64, each. 

GREEN (Alice S.).--Thb English Town 

W THB I5TN CbMTUBY. S vols. SvQw 



GUEST(Dr.E.).— OriginesCeltica Maps. 

a vols. Svo. yu. 
GUEST (M. J.).— Lectures on the History 

or England. Cr. Svo. 6s, 
HISTORY PRIMERS. Edited by John 

Richard Grken. iSmo. i/. each. 

Europe. By E. A. Fkbkman, M.A. 

Greece. By C. A. Fvpfb, M.A. 

Rome. By HtKhop Crbiciiton. 

France. By Charlotte M. Yongb. 
HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. 

Ed. by Edw. A. Freeman, D.CL. iSmo. 

General Sketch or European History. 
By E. A. Freeman. Maps. 3^. 64, 

HisTokY or England. By Edith Thomp- 
son. Coloured Maps. %s, 64, 

History or Scotland. By Margaret 

MaCARTHUR. 9S, 

History or Italy. By the Rev. W. Huirt-. 

M.A. With Coloured Maps. y,64. 
History or Germany. By James Simb, 

M.A. y. 
History or America. By J. A. Doylb. 

With Maps, is.64. 
History or European Colonies. By 

E.J. Payne, M.A. Maps. ^$,64, 
History or France. By Charlotte M. 
Yongb. Maps. y. 64. 
HOLE (Rev. C.).— Oknkalogical Stemma 
op the Kings or England and Francs. 
*On a Sheet, u, 

INGRAM (T. Dunbar).— A History or the 
Legislative Union or Great Britain 
and Ireland. Svo. xor. 64, 
— - Two Chapters or Irish History: i. 
The Irish Parliament of Tames II. J t. The 
Alleged Violation of the Treaty of Luoenck. 
Svo. 6s. 
JEBB (Prof. R. C).— Modern Greece. Two 

Lectures. Crown Svo. S'* 
JENNINGS (A. C).— Chronological Ta- 
bles or Ancient History. Svo. 5«. 
KEARY (Annie).— The Nations Abound. 

Cr. Svo. 4i, 64. 
KINGSLEY (Charles).- The Roman and 
THE Teuton. Cr. Svo. y, 64. 

— Historical Lectures and Essays. 
Cr. Svo. 3*. 64. 

LABBERTON (R. H.). {Set Atlases.) 

LEGGE (Alfred O.V— The Growth ot thb 
Temporal Poweb or the Papacy. Cr. 
Svo. Zs.64. 

LETHBRIDGE(Sir Roper).— A Short Man- 
UALor the History or India. Cr.Svo. y, 

— The World's History. Cr.Svo,swd. u, 
— - Easy Introduction to the History 

or India. Cr. Svo, sewed, xt. 64. 

— HlSTORYOrENGLAHD.Cr.Svo,SWd. S/.6A 

— — Easy Introduction to the History 
AND Geography or Bengal. Cr.Svo. is.64, 

LYTE(H. C Maxwell).— A HisTORYor Eton 
(College, 1440— 1SS4. Illustrated. Svo. ai#. 

— - A History* or thb University or 
OxpoRD, rROM the Earliest Times to 
thbYbabisjo. Svo. x6r. 
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MAHAFFY (Prof. f. P.>.~- Social Lipb 

IN GrRKCC, FROM HOMBK TO MSNANDSS. 

6cb Edit. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

— Gnkkk Lipb and Thought, pkom tmb 
Agk or Alkxandbr to thb Roman Con* 

QUEST. Cr. 8vo. IM. 6ti. 

— The Gnrrk World undkr Roman 
Sway, prom Polybius to Plutarch. Cr. 
8vo. lor. 6d. 

MARRIOTT a. A. R.). (Jm Silukt Big- 
craphy, p. 5.) 

MICHELET(M.).-A Summary or Modern 
History. Tninsbted by M. C M. SiMr- 
SON. Globe 8vo. 41. 6*/. 

MULLINGERG. B.X-CambridceChaiac. 

teristics in the Seventeenth Century. 

Cr. 8vo. iS. 6i/. 
NORGATE (Kate).— England under tmb 

Angevin Kings. In a vols. 8vo. 3W. 

OLiPHANT(Mr». M. O. W.X-The Makers 
or Florence: Dante» Giotto, Savona- 
rola. AND thkir City. IHustr. Cr. 8vo. 
tor. 6ti. — Edititm tie Luxe. 8vo. tts, neC 

— The Makers ow Vknick : Doges, Con- 

?UERORS, Painters, and Mkn or Letters. 
lluKlraied. Cr. 8\-o. lor. 6ti. 
-—• Royal Edinburgh : Her Saints, 
Kings, Prophets, and Poets. lUustnucd 
by G. Reid, R.S.A. Cr. 8\-o. 10*. 6d, 

— Jerusalem. IllusirBted. 8vo. six. 

OTTfi (E. C.).-SCANDINAVIAN HiSTORY. 

With Mapc Globe 8vo. 6f. 

PALGRAVE (Sir Francis). — History or 
Normandy and or England. 4 vols. 
8vo. 4/. 4*. 

PARKMAN (FrancU). ~ Montcalm and 
Wolfe. Library Edition. Illustrated with 
Portraiu and Maps, a vols. 8vo. ia«.6r/.each. 

— - The Collected Works or Francis 
Parkman. Popular Edition. In 10 vols. 
Cr. 8vo. 7*. 6</. each : or complete, ^t.x'^.^d. 
—Pioneers or France in the New World, 
1 vol. ; The Jesuits in North America, 
1 vol. ; La Salle and the Discovery or 
the Great West, 1 vol. : The Oregon 
Trail, i vol. , The Old RiciME in Canada 
UNDER Louis XIV.. i vol. ; Count Fron- 
TENAc and New France under Louis 
AlV., X vol. ; Montcalm and WoLrB, a 
vols. • The O^nsfiracy or PontiacsvoIs. 

POOLE (Reginald Lane).-A History of 
the Huguenots or the Dispersion at 
the Recall or the Edict or Nantbs. 
Cr. 8vo. 6/. 

ROGERS (Prof J. E. Thoroldl-HisTORiCAL 
Gleanings. Cr. 8vo.—ist Series. 4^.6^.^ 
snd Series. 6». 

SAYCE (Prof. A. H.).-Thb Ancient Em- 
fires or the East. Cr. 8vo. df. 

SEELEY (Prof. J. R.). - Lectures and 

Essays. 8vo. ior.&/. 
— -- The Expansion or England. Two 

Courses of Lectures. Cr. 8vo. i$, 6ti. 
— ' Our Colonial Expansion. Extracu 

from the above. Cr. 8vo. u, 

SEWELL (E. M.) and YONGE (C. M.).- 
fiUROPBAN History, narrated in a 
oBRiEs OF Historical Selections from 
THB best AuTHORiTtBS. t vols. jrd Edit. 
Cp. Ivo. «f. each. 



SHUCKBURGH (E. S.).-A Schooi. His- 
toryofRomb. Cr. 8vo. i/M/rt^mm/itm, 

STEPHEN CSir J. rit^iames, Bart.X— Thb 
Story of Nuncomar and tnb Impeach* 
MENT OF Sir Eujah Impbv. a vols. Cr. 
8vo. i$s, 

TAIT (C. W. A.).— Analysis of Engush 
History, based on Green's "Short Hu- 

TORY or THE EnCLISM PeOPLB." Cf. 8vO» 

4*.W. 

TOUT (T. F.).— Analysis or English His- 
tory. iSiao. i#. 

TREVELYAN (Sir Geo. OcioX-Cawmi 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WHEELER a. TalboysX-PRiMBR or In- 

DiAN History, Asiatic and Europban. 

18010. i#. 
Ollbge History or India, Asiatic 

AND European. Cr. Svo. 3^. ; swd. as,6ti, 
A Short History op India. With Maps. 

Cr. 8vo. tt. 
India under British Rule. 8vo. i9M.6d, 

WOOD (Rev. E. G.I-Thb Regal Powbb 
or THE Church. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

YONG C (Charlotte).— Cakxos rROM English 
History. Ext. fcp. 8vo. «. each.— Vol. i. 
From Rolix> to Edward II. ; Vol. a. Tmb 
Wars in France ; Vol. 3. The Wars or 
THE Roses: Vol. 4. RKroRMATioN Timbs; 
Vol. 5. England AND Spain; Vol.6. Fomr 
Years or Stewart RuLx(i6o3— 4^ ; VoL 7. 
The Rebbixion and Restoration (164*-- 
1678). 

The Victorian HALr.CBimiRY. Cr. 

8vo. 1/. M, ; sewed, it, 

— The Story or the Chrmtians ams 
Moors in Spain. i8mo. 41. 6d, 

HOBTIOULTUKB. (.Skr GAKosinMO.) 

HTOIBirB. 

BERNERSa*>~FiRST Lessons ON Hbaltm. 
i8mo. tt, 

BLYTH (A. WyntOT).— A Manual OP Pvwuc 
Health. 8vo. 17^. net. 

BROWNE a. H. Balfoor).-WATBK Supply. 
Cr. 8vo. a/.&/. 

CORFIELD(Dr. W. H.X-Tiib Trbatmbnt 
AND Utiusation OP SXWAGB. yd Edit. 
Revised by the Author, and by Loois C 
Parkbs. M.D. 8vo. i6s, 

G(X)DFELL0W0.).-Tme Dibtbtic Vamib 
or Bread, d, 8vo. 

KINGSLEY (CniarksX-^ANiTAiiv and So* 

ciAL Lectures, d, Svo. v. €d, 
Health and Education. Or. tvo. 6t» 

REYNOLDS (Prof. OsbomeX— Sbwbb Gas, 
AND How to KBEF IT OUT OP Houses, vd 
Edit. O.8vo. U.&/. 

RICHARDSON (Dr. B. W.).-Hygbia: A 
City of Health. Cr. Svo. u, 

— Thb Future of Sanitary 
Cr. Svo. IS, 

— On Alcomou Cr. Svow u, 

HTKMOLOOT. 
iSn mUtr Tmbologv, p. ^3.) 
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nXUtTBATBD BOOKS. 
BALCH (KliMbtih). — GuMfftiis or Old 

Enolibh Homm. GI. 4to. t4#. 
BLAKK. (5^r# lliooRAPf IV.) 
BOUGHTON (G. H.) and AnSKY (E. A.). 
^ (dVv Voyages and Travkls.) 
CHRISTMAS CAROL (AX Printod In 

CoUHirR, with lllumiMUed ilonkr*. 4to. •!/. 
DAYS WITH .^IR ROGER DR COVER. 

LEV. From th« H^cttUor, lilnMnitcd by 

HuuH Tnomkon. Kcp. 410. 6tf. 
DELL (E. C).— PiCTUKKJi FROM Smrllby. 

Engraved by J. D. CooncR. Kolk». %\». ncc 

BNGI.ISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
THE. (.W Pkriooicaij.) 

•^— Proof I mprekxiont of Engravings originally 
publitihed in Tht Rnf^lhh iUuttrmtgdM^gm' 
aimt. 1884. In Portfolio 4to. ti«. 

O ASK ELL ainu).— CRANroRO. Illusirattd 
bv HvcM TitOMiioN. Cr. 8vo. 6f.— Abo 
with nnctit edges paper label. 6#. 
KilHi&n 4g Lmjet* joi, neC 

OOLDSMITH fOliverl — Thk Vicar or 
WAKKriKLD. New Edition, with 18s lUus- 
traiione bv Hvan Tnounon, Preface by 
Austin Dorson. Cr. 6vo. tt«.— Alto witA 
Unc«t Edges, paper label. 6«. 

OKKEN (J<>^n RichardX — Iixustratbd 
KoiTfON or thr Short History or tmb 
Emoush pEOrub In Parts. Super roy. 
8va. ij; eacb neu Part I. Oct. 1891. 

ORIMM. (.S>r Books roR TMB VovMG.) 

HALLWARD (R. F.V.-.PumKRs or Para. 
MSB. Masic, Verse, Design, IllustratioQ. 6t 

IRVING (WashingtooX— Old Christmas. 
From the Sketch Book. IUttStr.byRANOOt.PM 
CAUMtcoTT. Gilted^es. Cr.8vo. 6«.~Also 
with oocat odges, paper label. 6t, 

^— Brackbridcr Hall. Ulnstr. by Ran- 
dolph Calj>ecott. Gilt edges. Cr. 8vo. 
6*.-»A)«o with uncut edges, paper label. 6tf. 

^— Olo Christmas and Bracbbriocb 
Hall. E^ti0m de Luxt, Roy.8vo. six. 

KINGSLEVCCharks).— TmbWatbbBabibs. 

(Sar Books roR the Vocnc) 
«— Tnb Ubrobs. (.S^nr Books for the VovNa) 
^— Glauciis. {Six Natural Histobv.) 
^— SoNC or THB River. 314. 6il 
LANG (And>«w).~THB Library. With a 

Chapter on Modem Illnstratod Books, by 

AumN DoBsoN. Cr. 8vo. y. ^d. 
LVTE (H. C MaxwcU). [Set History.) 
MAH AFFV (Rev. Prof. J, P.) and ROGERS 

(J. E.). {Set Voyages and Tra\'els.) 
HEREDITH (L. A.V-Bush Friends in 

Tasmania. Native Flowers, Fruits, and 

Insecu, witb Prone and Verse Descripiioos. 

Folio. 5». fid. net. 
OLD SONGS. With Drawings by E. A- 

ABievand A. Pakmonk. 4to,mor.gih. 3i«.W. 

FR0PERTU.L-). (iVrART.) 

SlUART. REUCS OF THE ROVAL 
HOUSE OF. iliwiiraied by 40 Piaies in 
Colours drawn from Relics of the Stuarts by 
William Giua. With an Introduction l^ 
John Skblton, C.U., LL.D.. and Descrip- 
tive Notes by W. St. John Hoi*B. Folio, 
half OMTOoco, gilt edges. 7/. 74. n«C 



TENNYSON (Hon. HallamWACK and 
THB Bi£AN*STALK. Eogliiih Hexamcters. 
Illustrated by R. Caldrcott. Fcp.4to. y.td, 

TRISTRAM (W. O.).— Coaching Days and 
Coaching ways. IlIuMraied by Her* 
BRRT Raii.ton and Hugh Thomson. Ext. 
cr. 4to. ^ts, 6d. 

TURNERS LIBER STUDIORUM: A 
DEscRimoN AND A Catai.oguk. Uy W. G. 
Rawlinson. Med. 8vo. is/. 6d. 

WALTON andCOTTON~LOWELL.~THB 
CoMPLKTB Anulkr. With Introduction by 
Jas. Russrll Lowrll. a vols. Ext. cr. 8vo. 
SuM. net.— Large Paper Edition, Proof* 
on Japanese paper, jy. 6d. net. 

LANOVAOB. (.9## Philology.) 

LAW. 

ANGLO-SAXON LAW: Essays on. Med- 
8va i8«. 

BERNARD (M.).— Four Lectures on Sub- 
jects connected with Diplomacy. 8vo. 9s, 

BIGELOW (M. M.).— History or Proce- 
dure IN England rROM thb Norman 
Conquest, io66-iao4. 8vo. 16/. 

BOUTMV (E.X — Studies in Constitu- 
tional Law. Transl. by Mrs. Dicey. Pre- 
face by Prof. A. V. Dicey. Cr. 8vo. ^f. 

— The English Constitution. TransU 
by Mrs. Eadkn. Introduction by Sir F. 
Pollock, Bart. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

CHERRY (R. R.). — Lectures on the 
Growth or Criminal Law im Ancient 
Communities. 8vo. $k. net. 

DICEY (Prof. A. V.).~Lbctures Introduc- 
tory TO THE Study or the Law or the 
Constitution. 3rd Edit. 8vo. i9s, 6d, 

ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES, THE. 

{See Politics.) 
HOLLAND (Prof. T. E.).-TifB Treaty Re- 

latioks or Russia and Turkey, rROM 

1774 TO i8s3. Cr. 8vo. »r. 
HOLMES (O. W., jun.X— Thb Common 

Law. 8vo. itf. 
LIGHTW(X>D a. M.).— The Natubb or 

Positive Law. 8vo. lax. 6d, 
MAITLAND(F. W.X-Plbac or the Crown 

roR THE CouNTYor Gloucester, a.d. lasi. 

8vo. 7^.6^. 

— Jt^TICB AND POUCB. Cf. 8vO. yt,6d, 

MONAH AN (James H.).-Th« Method or 
Law. Cr. 8vo. U. 

PATERSON (James). -Com mp.ntarifs on 
THE I^ii»:kty or the Suhjkct, and the 
Laws ok England nkij^tino to tiik Se- 
CUKiTYOPTMKl'HksoK. a vols. Cr. 8vo. «!/. 

— Thp. Libkkty or tmk Pmkiw, Speech, 
AND Puvuc WoKbiiip. , Cr. 8vo. Mt, 

PHILLIMOKE Oobn G.).-P»ivate Law 

AMONU THK Romans. 8vo. 6f. 
POLLOCK (Sir F., JJart.).-KssAVS in Jukis- 

PRUOKNCK AND Ethics. 8vo. lot.M, 
—— Thk l^ND Laws. Cr. 8vo. 3f.6df. 

RlCHEY(Alex.G.).~THB Irish Land Laws. 
Cr. 8vo. V. Ul. 

SELBORNE (Earf of).-JuDiaAL Proce- 
dure in tmb Privy 0>UNaL. 8vo. i#. net. 
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STEPHEN (Sir J. FitxiMMt, Baft.).-A D|. 

CEST or THB Law or Lviot.nck. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
<— A Digest or thb Criminal Law: 

Crimrs and Punishmbnts. 4ih Ed. 8vo. i6f. 
— — A DicRST or TNB Law or Criminal 

Procedure in Inoictahlr OrrsNCBs. B/ 

Sir J. F., Bart., and Herrert Stwheh, 

LL.M. evo. tu.6d. 

— A History or thb Criminal Law or 
England. 3 volt. 8vo. 48/. 

— A General View or thb Criminal 
Law or England. aiKl Edit. Ivo. 141. 

STEPHEN 0- K.).— International Law 
AND International Rblationi. Cr. 
8vo. 6t, 

WILLIAMS (S. E.).— Forensic Facts and 
Fallacies. Gbbe8vo. i*,6d, 

LETTERS. (Su t$nder Litbraturb, p. 19.) 

UFE-BOAT. 
GILMORE (Rev. JohnX— Storm Warriors ; 

or, Life-Boat Work on Um Goodwin Sands. 

Cr. 8vo. 3*. W. 
LEWIS (Richard).— History or the Lir». 

Boat and its Work. Cr. 8vo. 51. 

UOHT. {5*€ utuUr Physics, p. t7.) 

. LTTERATURS. 

•History and Criticism 0f—C«mmtmiarigt^ 
gtc.—P^etry and th* Drama—PtftictU C0I' 
l*ctipH* and Sstectians—Prou Fictivn—Coi* 

. i€Ct€d It^^rkSf £ssays, L^tnrts, L4tUrs, 
Afisceiian40us It^arks. 

Eittorj and CrlUoiim ot 

(Set Mis0 Essays, p. 19.) 
ARNOLD (M.). {Set Essays, p. 19.) 
BROOKE (Stopford A.).— A Primer or Eng- 
lish Litrraturb. iSino. 1/. — Larg« 

Paper Edition. 8vo. js.Sd. 
— — A History OP Early English Litbra* 

turh. 9 vols. 8vo. 
CLASSICAL WRITERS. Edited by John 

RiciiAHD Grkrn. Kcp. 8vo. I/. 6«/.cach. 

Dkmosthf.nks. Ry Prof. Hutcher, M.A. 

Euripiurs. By Prof. MAiiAPrv. 

LivY. By the Rev. W. W. CArns. M.A. 

Milton. By Sroi'roRu A. Ujuk>ke. 

Sopiioclrs. By Prof, L. Camphkll, M.A. 

Tacitus. liy Mcn«r«.CiiUKCHand ItKouRiBB. 

Vkkgil. By Prof. NiiTTi.Ksiiip, M.A. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. {Set 

Biughaphv.) 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

In 4 vol«. Cr. 8vo. 

Early Knglisii Litkratuke. By Stop* 
ruRD Brooke, M.A. [/nArrMmti^n. 

Elizarrthan Litkratuke (is^o— 1665). 
By Gkomgk Sainthuury. 7*. 6*/. 

ElGMTRKNTH CkNTURY LiTKRATURE (1660 

— «t8o). ByKuMUNoGoMiK, M.A. js.ed. 

The Modern Period. By Prof. Uowdbn. 

[in /re/mrmtipm. 

JEBB (Prof. R. C.).-A Primer or Orebk 

Literature. iBmo. is. 
The Attic Okators, rrom Antiphon 

to IsAKos. a vols 8vo. asr. 
JOHNSON'S LIVES OF THE POETS. 

Milton, Dryobn, Pope, Aodison, SwirT. 

and Gray. Wuh Macaulay-s •*Life o^ 

JohnMNi." Ed. by M.Arnold. Cr.8vo. ^.60, 



KINGSLEY (Charles). — LmMAKT amo 
General Lectures. Cr. tvo. y. 6d, 

MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.X-A Historv or 
Classical Greek Literature, s vols. 
Cr. 8vo.~Va1. I. Thb Poets. With aa 
Appendix on Homer by Prof. Satcb. In • 
Parts.— Vol. a. Thb Prosb Writbrs. Ia • 
Parts. 4«. 6d, each. 

MORLEY (John). Cf«r Collsctbo Works, 
p. ts.) 

NICHOL(Prof. J.)aod McCORMICK (Prof 
(W. S.)l->A Short History or Encusk 
LiTBRATURB. Globe 8vo. i/m/rr/^rmti^m, 

OLIPHANT (Mrs. M. O. W.X-Thb Lrre* 
RARY History or England in the End 
or THE i8th and Beginning or tkb x9TH 
Century. 3 vols. 8vo. ti#. 

RYLAND (F.l— Chronological Outumb 
or Encush Literature. Cr. 8«o. 6f. 

WARD fProf. A. W.).— A History or Eng- 
lish Dramatic Literature, to tms 
Death or Queen Anne, a vols. lvo» 3ar. 

WILKINS(Prof. A.S.).-A Primbr or Ro> 

man LiTBRATURB. tSoiO. I«. 

ComoMatariM, tte. 

BROWNING. 

A Primer or Browning. By Mary Wilsok. 
DANTE. 

Readings on the PuRGATORioor Dants 
Chiefly based on the Commentary of Ben* 
venuro da Imola. By the Hon. W. W. 
Vernon, M.A. With an Introdnctioo by 
Dean Church, a vols. Cr. 8vo. 94$, 
HOMER. 

Homeric Dictionary. {S^t Dictionaries.) 

The Problem or the Homeric Pobms. 
By Prof. W. D. Ckooes. 8vo. 14*. 

Hoxiekic Synchronism. An Inquiry into 
the I'ime and Place of Homer. By the 
Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Cr. 8vo. 6*. 

Primer or HoMKR. Bytheuunc. tSmo. t«. 

Lanomarksop Homeric Study, togbthbb 
with an Essay on the I\>ints or Con. 

TACT RETWKEN THE ASSYRIAN TaRLBTS 
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Bvo. ar. 

Mirage : A Novel. Globe 8vo. ar. 

The Head or Medusa. Globe Bvo. ar. 

Vestigia. Globe Bvo. sr. 

FRATERNITY: A Romance, s vols. C*. 
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HARBOUR BAR, THE. Cr. Bvo. dr. 
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Woman : A Novel. Cr. Bvo. ^,6tL 
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ARTE(Bret).-CREssY. Cr. Bvo. ^,M, 

— - The Honourable Miss Ferraro. GI. 
■vo. ar. 
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I vol. 
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^— A York and a Lancaster Rose. Cr. 

Ivo. 3r.&^ 

— Castle Daly. Cr.lvo. y*6d, 

«» A Dovetimo Hbaet. Cr.lvo. jr.tf^ 
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Ho I a V0U.-TW0 Years Ago. a vols.— 
HvPATiA. 9 vols.— Yeast, i vol.— Alton 
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s vols. 

C0mf4eU Edititm, Cr. Svo. w. &/. each. 

— Westward Ho! With a Portrait.- 

HvPATIA.-YeA5T.-ALTON LOCKE.-TWO 
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Ivo. 4X. 6a. 

RUSSELL (W. CUrkX-MAROONBo. Cr. 

Ivo. yt. 6d. 
ST. JOHNSTON (A.). -A Sooth Sba 

Lover : A Romance. Cr. Ivo. 6s, 
SHORTHOUSE(J. Htnry\,-^mi/^rm MM- 

ti0M, Cr. 8vo. yi. 6d. eacti. 
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Sir Percival: A Story of tbe Fast and of 
the Present. 

The Little Schoolmastbr Mark: A 
Spiritual Romance. 

Thk Countrss Eve. 

A Tkachkr op the Violin : and otber Tales. 
-^— ISlanche. Lady Falaise. Cr. Ivo. 6$, 
SLIP IN THE FENS, A. Globe Ivo. %t, 
TIM. Cr. Iva 6r. 

TOURG^NIEF.-ViRciN Soil. Translated 
by AsHTON W. DiucE. Cr. Iva 6r. 

VELEY (MargaretX—A Garden op Memo- 
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Three Stories, a vols. Globe |yo. t%s, 
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TON. Cr. Ivo. V* 6d, 
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The Three Brides. 
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YONGE (Charlotte U.^-^Um^Mm SdiUm. 
Or. Ivo. 3<. 6d, each. 
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The Chaplst op Pearls. 
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Stray Pearls. 
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Bye Words. 
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The Little Du ke, Richard thb Fbaklsis. 
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The Prince and the Page. 

Ps AND ^% : LiTTLB LUCY^B WoNDBRPUL 

Clorb. 
The Two Penniless Princesses : A Stoiy 
of the Time of Jaoies I. of Scotland. 

— That Stick. % vols. Cr. Iva sa«i. 

(MllMUd Work! : EMayi; LootnrM; 

LetUn; MlaooUaneons Worln. 
AN AUTHOR'S LOVE. Being the Unpub- 

lished Letters of Prosper MtRiMA&'a 

** Inconnue." s vols. E*t. cr. Ivo. iw. 
ARNOLD (Matthew).— Essays in Criticum. 

6tb Edit. Cr. Ivo. 9r. 
^— Essays in Criticism. Secood Series. 

Cr. 8vo. ^t, 6d, 

— Discourses IN America. Cr.lvo. 4«.&^ 
BACON. With Introducttoo and Notes, by 
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BLACKIE (John Stuart).— Lay Sermons. 

Cr. Iva 6r. 
BRIDGES (John A.).— Idylls of a Lost 

Village. Cr. Iva -i. 6d. 
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BUNYAN (John).— The Pilgrim's Progress 
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Cr. tvo. 3«. M, each. 
Westward Ho I Wkh e PortnOt. 
Hyp ATI A. 
Yeast. 

Alton Locke. 
Two Years Ago. 
Herewaro the Wake. 
Poems. 
The Heroes; or, Gr^ek Fairy Talas Cor 

my Childreo. 
The Water Babies: A Fairy TbIe ibr e 

Land Baby. 
Mai>am How and Lady Why; or, Firat 

Lesson in Earth-Lore for Children. 
At Last : A CSiriaiinas ia the West lodiea. 
Prose Idylls. 
Plays and Puritans. 
The Roman and the Teuton. With Pra* 

face by Professor Max MOllbr. 
Sanitary and Sooal Lectures. 
Historical Ucctures and Essays. 
SciBNTiric Lectures and Essays. 
Literary and Geneeal Lectures. 
The Hermits. 
Glaucus; or. The Wonders of the S«ft- 

Shorc. With Colotired Illustrations. 
Village AND town andCountryScrmons. 
The Water or Lirs, and other Sermons. 
Sermons on National Subjects : andtms 

King or the Earth. 
Sermons roR the Times. 
<3ooD News or God. 
The Gospel or the Pentateuch: aed 

David. 
Discipline, and other Sersions. 
Westminster Sermons. 
All Saints' Day, and other Sermons. 

LAMB(Charles).—CoLLRCTED Works. Ed., 
wiih Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
Alpred Aincer, M.A. Globe Bvo, 5*. each 
volume.— I. Essays or Eli a.— 11. Plays, 
PoBMs, AND Miscellaneous Essays.— III. 
Mrs. Leicbstkr's School; Thb Adven- 
tures or Ulysses ; and other Essays.— 
IV. Tales rRou Shakespeare.— V. and VI. 
Letters. Newly arranged, with additioiis. 

— Tales prom Shakespeare. 18010. ^*6tL 
Globe Readings Edition. Globe 8vo. a/. 

LANKESTER(Prof.E.RayX~THE Advance. 
MENT or Science. Occasional Essays and 
' Addressee. 8vo. ior.6i/. 

LIGHTFOOT (BUhopX-EssAYS. s vols. 

I. ThEOLOGICAU II. MlSCELLANBOVS. 8vO. 

LODGE (Prof. OliverV— The PioNEEEfl or 
Science. Illustrated. Ext. cr. Svo. 

LOWELL(Jas. RussellX-CoMPLETE Works. 
10 vols. Cr. 8vo. <»/. each.— Vols. I.— IV. 
Literary Essays.— V. Poutical Essays. 
—VI. Literary AND Political Adimiesses. 
VII.— X. Poetical Works. 

— Poutical Essays. Eat. cr. Svo. j**6d* 

LUBBOCK (Rt. Hon. Sir John, Bart.X-Sa« 

ENTiric Lectures. Illustrated, sod Edit* 

revised. 8yo. Zs,6d, 
-— * Poutical and Eihication.vl Ao* 

DBESSEs. Svo. &f. 6d» 
— - FirTY Years or Science: Address to 

the British Association, iSSi. s^ Edit. 

a. Svo. t,6d. 
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UTEBATUBSi 

CeUfoUdWoriu; Eitayi; LdctarM; 
Lcttan; Mltnullaneom WotkB-emid, 
LUBBOCK (Rl Hon Sir John, Bart.X— The 

Plsasurbs or Life. New Editioo. 6oUi 

Tbooaand. GI.Svo. Parti. u.6tf.itw4,u,^ 

Lihrmfy Edititm, y 6tf. —Pvt II. ii. &/. ; 

•ewed^ u.^LUmty Edttitn, y,6d.-~Com' 

^cte m t Tol. M. 6d. 
MACMILLAN (Rev. HughX-RoMAN Mc 

ftAiCft . or. Studies in Rome and iu Neifh- 

bonrhood. Globe Svo. 6f. 
MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.X-Thk PniNCirua 

or TNB Arr OP CONVCMATION. O'.SVO. 4X.6i^ 

M ASSON (Davidl— WoKDRWORTH, Shbllsy, 

Keats : and other EsMys. Cr. 8vo. . st, 
MAURICE if. D.X-Thk Friendship op 

Books : and other Lectures. Cr. 8vo. 41. 6d, 
MORLEYOohaX—WoRKs. CoHected Edit. 

In II vols. Globe 8vo 5#. each.— Voltaire. 

I Tol.— Rousseau, s vols.— Diderot and 

THE Encvlop^roists. 9 vols.— On Com- 
promise. 1 voL— Miscellanies. 3 vols.— 

BuRKB. 1 vol.— Studies in Literature. 

tvol. 
MYERS(F.W.H.).-EssAVt. svoU. Cr.Svo. 

4/. &/. each.— I. Classical; II. Modern. 
MADAL (E. S.).— EssAVs at Home and 

Elsewhere. Cr. Ivo. 6s, 
OLIPHANT(T.L.KinKtonV.-THEDuKBANO 

the Scholar : and other E«iays. 8vo. jsM, 
OWENS COLLEGE ESSAYS AND AD- 

DRESSES. By Professors and Lecturers 

oftheCoHege. ivo. 141. 
PATER O^.X— The Renaissance ; Studies 

in Art and Poetry. 4th Ed. Cr.Svo. lor.fii^ 
r— Imaginary Portraits. Cr. 8vo. 6#. 
— - AppREaATioNS. With an Essay on 

"Stjle.** and Edit. Cr. 8vo. %t,6J, 
— Manius THE Epicueean. 9 vob. Cr. 

8vo. is«. 
PICTON (J. A.X--THB MrsTBRVOP Matter : 

and other Esseys. Cr. 8vo. 6r. 
POLLOCK (Sir F., Bart.X-OxroRD Lae- 

TURBS : and other l>iscoorses. 8vo. 99, 
POOLE (M. E.).— Pictures or Cottage 

LirB in the west op Enclani>. sod Ed. 

Cr. 8vo. V 6^* 
POTTER (LooisaX— Lancashire Mbmoribs. 

Cr.8vo. 6r. 
PRICKARD (A. O.X— Aristotlb on the 

Art op Pobtry. Cr. 8va yt, 6d. 
RUM FORD.— CoMPLBTs Works or Count 

RuMPORD. Menmir by G. Ellis. Por^ 

trait, svols. 8vo. 4i.14s.6ii, 
SCIENCE LECTURES AT SOUTH KEN. 

SINGTON. Illustr. s vols. Cr. 8vo. 6r.each. 
SMALLEY (George W.X-London Letters 

AND SOME others. S VoIs. 8vO. $»S, 

STEPHEN (Sir Jsims Fit^ames, Bart.X— 

HoRAB Sabbatkab. Globe 8va 
THRING (Edwardl-THOUGHTi on Lipb 

ScfBNCS. end Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7/. 6d. 
WESTCOTT(BisbopX CS^ThboijOct, p. j/L) 
WILSON (Dr. (korgeX— Rbugio CiiBMia. 

Cr.tvo. 8«.&/. 
^— The Five Gatbwatb op Knowlsoos 

flhKdil. Bal.fcp.8vo. M»6d. 



WHITTIER Oohn GreenleafX The Com- 
PLATE Works. 7 vols. 0.8va 6*. each.— 
Vol. 1. Narrative AND Lbgrndarv Poems. 
—II. Poems op Nature; Pokms Subjbc- " 
TiVB AND Reminiscent : Religious Poems. 
—III. Anti-Slavery Pof.ms; Songs or 
Labour and Reporm.— IV. Personal 
PoBsis; Occasional Poems; The Tent ON 
the Reach : with the Poems of Elizabeth 
H. Whittier, and an Appendix containing 
Early and UncoUected Verses.— V. Mar- 
garet Smith's Journal; Talbs and 
Sketches.- VI. (5ld Portraits and Mo- 
dern Sketches ; Personal Sketches and 
Tributes ; HistoricalPapers.— VII.Thb 
Conplict with Slavery, Poutics, and 
Reporm ; The Inner Lipb, Criticism. 

LOGIC. iSti umder Philosophy, p. s6.) 

ifAflAgnnm (Stt PeriodicalsX 

KA0NETI8M. (Stt mmder Physics, p. s6.) 

MATHEMATICS, Histonr ol 
BALL (W. W. R.X— A Short Account or 
THE History op Mathematics. Cr. 8vow- 
ior.6«^ 

MEDKHNB. 

(Set ais0 Domp^tic Economy ; Nursing ; 

Hygiene; Physiology.) 

ACIJ^ND (Sir H. W.X— The Army Medical 

School : Address at Net ley Hospital. 1/. 
ALLBUTT (Dr. T. OiffordX-ON the U»« 
OP THE Ophtiialmoscopb. 8vo. iss. 

ANDERSON (Dr. McCallX-LECTURBS OH 
CuNiCAL Medicine. lUustr. 8vo. tor. 6d, 

BALLANCE(C A.)and EDMUNDS (Dr. W.X 
Ligation in 0>NTiNUiTY. Illustr. Koy.8vo. 
90f.net. 

BARWELL (Richard, F.R.CS.V. — Thb 
Causes and Treatment op Lateral 
Curvature op the Spine. Cr. 8vo. s'* 

— On Aneurism, especially op thb 
Thorax and Root op the Neck. y. 6d, 

BASTIAN (H. (n»rltonX— On Paralysis 
PROM Brain Disease in its Common 
Forms. Cr. 8vo. tor. 6d, 

BICKERTON (T. H.X— On Colour Buno- 
NESS. Cr. 8vo. 

BRAIN : A Journal op Neurology. Edited 
for the Neurological Society of London, bv 
A. Db Watteyille, Quarterly. 8vo. y.6a, 
(Part I. in Jan. 1878.) Vols. I. to XII. 8voi 
i5#. each. (Cloth covers for binding, u. each.) 

BRUNTON (Dr. T. UuderX — A Tbict. 
Book op Pharmacology, THERAPBtrrics, 
AND Materia Medica. 3rd Edit. Med. 
8vo. ti/.— Or in s vols. 99s. 6d. 

— — Disorders op Digestion : their Con- 
sequences and Treatment. 8vo. lor. 6d, 

«— Pharmacology AND Therapeutics: or, 
Medicine Past and Present. O. 8vo. 6$, 

«— Tables op Materia Medica : A Com* 
oanioo to the Materia Medica Museum. 
Bvow v. 

— Croonian Lbcturbs on thb Connec- 
tion BETWEEN Chemical Constitution 
and Physiological Action. Being an la- 
traduction to Modem Therapent|,cs. 8vo. 

BUCKNILL(I>r.X— Thb Cars or tkb Im- 
bans. Cr. 8vo. 3f 6d, 
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CARTER (R. Brodcnell. F.CS.V— A P«ao- 

TKAL TrBATISB ON DlSSAtSS Or THE BVB* 

•va i6f. 
-^ EvKsicHT, Good AND Bad. Cr.Svo. 6ff. 

— MODBRN OntATIOMt FOB CaTAKACT. 

8vo. 6». 

CHRISTIE OX— Choucra EnoKMics m 
East Africa. Svo. 15*. 

COWELL (G«orge).— LscTUiiKt ok Cata- 
RACT : Its Causes, Varibtirs, andTrbat- 
MENT. Cr. 8vo. 41. 6d. 

FLUCKIGER (F. A.) and HANBURY (D.). 
— PMARMACOGRAmiA. A History of Um 
Principal Drun of Veeeuble Origin mat 
with in Great Britain and India. 8vo. si«. 

FOTHERGILL(Dr. J. MilntrX-THB Prac- 
titioner's Handbook op Treatment; 
or, The Principles of Tbarapcutics. Ivo. t6f. 

— • The Antagonism or Therapeutic 
Agents, AND WHAT IT Teaches. Cr.Svo. 6f. 

• Food por the Invaud, the Convalbs* 

CENT. THE Dyspeptic, and the Gouty. 
•nd Edit. Cr. 8va y, 6d, 

FOX (Dr. WibonV. — On the Artipicial 
Production opTuoerclb in the Lowbr 
Animals. With Plates. 4to. 5#.6^ 

— On the Treatment op Hyperpyrexia, 
AS Illustrated in Acutb Articular 
Rheumatism dy means op the External 
Application op Cold. 8vo. %$, bd. 

GRIFFITHS OV. H.X— Lsrsons on Pre- 
scriptions and the Art op Prbscrimng. 
New Edition. i8mo. yt,td» 

HAMILTON (Prof. D. J.X-On the Patho- 
logy OP Bronchitis, Catarrhal Pneu- 
monia, Tubercle, AND Allied Lesions op 
the Human LuNO. 8vo. Zs.6d, 

— A Text-Book or Pathology, Systb- 
MATic AND Practical. Illustrated. Vol. 
I. 8vo. S5#. 

HANBURY (DanielX — SoENCS Papers, 
CHiEPLY Pharmacological and Botani- 
cal. Med. 8vo. i4«. 

KLEIN (Dr. E.).~Micro-Orcanisms and 
Disease. An Introduction into the Study 
of Specific Micro-OrgaoiMns. * Cr. 8vo. 6r. 

^— The Bacteria in Asiatic Cholera. 
Cr. 8vo. 5«. 

LEPROSY INVESTIGATION COMMIT- 
TEE, JOURNAL OF THE. Edited by 
P. S. Abraham, M.A. Noa. a and 3. 
af . 6«/. each net. « 

LINDSAY (Dr. J. AV— Thb Climatic 
Treatment OP Consumption. Cr.Svo. 5^. 

MACKENZIE (Sir Morell).-THB Hycibnb 
OP THB Vocal Organs. Cr. 8vo. 6». 

MACLAGAN (Dr. T.X— Thb Germ Thborv. 
8va lof . td. 

MACLEAN (Surgeoo^kneral W. CV^Dis- 
BASES OP Tropical Cumatbs. Cr. 8yo. 
lof.&Z. 

MACN AMAR A (CX— A History op Asiatic 
Cholera. Cr. Svo. sor. 6d, 

MERCIER (Dr. CX—Thb Nbryoui Systbm 
AND the Mind. 8va isa td. 



PIFFARD (H. G.).~An Elementary Trea- 
tise OH Diseases op the Sxin. 8va i6f* 
PRACrriTIONKR, THE: A Mohthlv 

iOURNAL OP THERAPBUTICt AND PUBUC 
Iealth. Editod by T. Laudbr Brunton, 

F.R.S., et& ; Donald MacAusteb, M.A.| 

M.D., and J. Mitchell Brucb, M.D. 

ts.6d. montUy. Vols. L-XLVl. Half. 

yeariy vols. ior.6</.«adi. (Qoth oovers fc* 

binding, 1/. each.) 
REYNOLDS (T. R.V— A System op Mbdi* 

cine. Edited by I. Russell Reynolds* 

M.D., In 5 vok Vols. L>-IIL and V. 

8vo. 9Sf. each.— VoL IV. sm. 
RICHARDSON (Dr. a W.V— Disbasbb or 

Modern Lips. Cr. Iyo. 
The Field op Disbasb. A Book of 

Preventive Medicine. 8vo. as*. 

SEATON Pr Edward CX— A Handbook 
OP Vaccination. Ext. fcp. tvo. 8«. 6d. 

SEILER (Dr. CarIX— Mkro-Pnotograpiis 

IN Histology, Normal and Pathologi* 

CAU 4to. 31/. td, 
SIBSON (Dr. FrancisX—CoLLBCTBD Works 

Edited by W. M. (5rd, M.a Ilhastimied. 

4 vols. 8vo. jA y, 
SPENDER a. KentX—THEBAPBimc Means 

POR THB Reuep op Pain. 8vo. 8«. td. 

SURGERY (THE INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OFX A Systematic 
Treatise 00 ibe Theor^^ and Practice of Sur- 
gery by Authors of various Nations. Edited 
by John Ashhurst, Juo., M.D. 6 vols. 
Roy. 8vo. 311. 6d, each. 

THORNE (Dr. TfeomeX— Diphtheria. Ck 
8vo. Z*,bd, 

WHITE (Dr. W. HaleX-A Tsxt-Booe or 
General Thbrapbutics. Cr. 8va •«. 6dL 

ZIEGLER (EmstX— A Text-Book op Pa- 
thological Anatomy and Pathogenesis. 
Translated and Edited by Donald Mac- 
AusTER, M.A, M.D. Illustrated. 8va— 
Part I. General Pathological Anatomy. 
is«. 6i/.— Part II. Special Pathological 
Anatomy. Sections I.— VIIL and IX.— 
XII. 8vo. laf. 6d, each. 

MBTALLXTBCnr. 
iSte «Z*p Chemistry.) 
HIORNS (Arthur H.X-A Tbxt-Booic or 
Elementary Metallurgy. GL 8vo. ^s 

— Practical Metallurgy AND AssAYiNa 
Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 6f. 

— Iron AND Steel MANUPAcmRB. lUat* 
Vated. Globe 8vo. 31. 6d, 

— » Mixed Metals or Metaluc Alloys. 
Globe 8vo. 6f. 

PHILLIPS (J. A.).— A Treatise on Ors 
Deposits. Illustrated. MgL Svo. as*. 

MBTAPHTSKM. 
(Ste mndtr Philosophy, p. S5.) 

ULITABT ART AND BISTORT. 
ACLAND (Sir H. W.X (Stt Mbdicinb.) 

AITKEN (Sir W.X— The Growth op thb 
Recruit AND Young SoLOiBR. Cr.lvo.U.tf^ 
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MHITAKT mWtOBY-^mtmmJ. 

CUNVNGHAME (G«». Sir A. T.X-Mv 
Command in South Africa, iS74— 78. 
Ivo. f$,6d. 

HOZIER (Lie«t.4:ol. H. M.WTmb Sbvkn 

WssKt'WAR. 3rd Edit. Cr.Svo. 6r. 
— • Thk iNYASioNft or England. • vob. 

MARTEL(Chas.X—MiLiTAKV Italy. With 
Mrnpi 8vo. iM. &/. 

MAURICE (Lc-CoLX— War. tvo. 5#. net. 
— ^ Tnb National DsrENcas. Cr. 8vo. 

MERCUR (Prof. J.}.— Elbmbnts or tnb 
Art of War. 8vo. 17*. 

8CRATCHLEY — KINLOCH COOKE.— 
Australian Drfkncks and Nkw Guinea. 
Compiled from the Pepe» of the lete Major* 
GcnenU Sir Pktkr Scratch lev, R.E., by 
C Kinlocn Cookb. 8vo. 14s. 

THROUGH THE RANKS TO A COM- 
MISSION. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. w.&Z. 

WILKINSON (S.). — Thb Brain of an 
Army. A Popular Account of the German 
General StalT. Cr. 8vo. a«. 6d. 

WINGATE (Major F. R.V— Mahdiism and 
THS EcvrriAN Sudan. An Account of the 
Riie and Pr ogre M of Mahdiiem, and of Sub- 
icqoent Eventu in the Sudan to the Present 
Time. With 17 Maps. 8vo. 30K. net. 

WOLSELEY (Genera) ViscouniX— Thb Sol- 
imbr's PockbT'Bouk for Fiblo Sbrvicb. 
fth Edit. i6niO( roan. $1. 

— ^ Fibld Pocket'Book fobthb Auxiuary 
Forces. i6mo. 11. 6d. 

KDnaULOOT. (5^ Geology.) 

1O10SLLAKB0U8 WORKS. 
(figf mmdtr Literature, p. 19.) 

Mvna 

FAY (AmyX~Music*STUDT in Germany. 
Preface t^ Sir Geo. Grove.. 0.8va 4«.6<f. 

GROVE (Sir GeorgcX— A Dictionary of 
Mukic AND Musicians, a.d. 1450—1889. 
Edited by Sir Georce Gmovb, D.C.L In 
A v^s. 8iro. ti«. each. With IlIuMraiionv in 
Music Type and Woodcut.— Also publikhed 
. in Parts. Pan. I.-XIV.. XIX.-XXII. 
y.&f. eM:h; XV. XVI. ^s, ; XVII. XVIII. 
M. : XXIII.-XXV.. Appendix. Edited I7 
J. A. Fuller Maitland, M.A. 91. ((Joth 
cases for binding the volumes, u; each.] 

»— A Complete Index to tnb Anovs. By 
Mrs. E. WoDEHOusB. 8vo. 71. id. 

HULLAH (jAmX-Music in tnb House. 
4th Edit. Cr. 8vo. sr. id. 

TAYLOR (FrankitnV— A Pbimer or Piano- 
FORTE Playing. t8«a m. 

TAYLOR (SedleyX— Sound AMD Music tod 

Edit. Eit. cr. 8va It.id, 
— » A System of Sight-Singing from tnb 

ErrARutNBO Musical Notation. 8vo. 

ft. net. 



NATinUL HISTORT. 
ATKINSON a. C). (^*# Antiquities.) 
BAKER (SirSamuelW.X (5rr Sport.) 
BLANFORD (W. T.).— Geology and. 

Zoology of Abyssinia. 8vo. si/. 
FOWLER (W. W.).— Tales of the Birds.. 

Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. y. dd. 

— A Year with the Birds. Illustrated. 
O. 8vo. v. &£ 

KINGSLEY (Charks).-MADAM How and- 
Lady Why; or. First Lessons in Earth-Lore 
for Children. O. 8va y. 6<^ 

— Glaucus ; or, The Wonders of the Sea- 
Shof«. With Coloured Illusiratioiis. Cr. 
8va y.id.—Prtseniatiim Editicu. Cr. 
8vo, extra cloth. 7/. 6d. 

WALLACE (Alfred RusscIV—Thk Malay 
Archipelago: ITie Land of the Orang 
Utang and the Bird of Paradise. Maps and 
lUustratioos. Ext. cr. 8vo. dr. (S*t •U^ 
Biology.) 

WATERTON (Charies).— Wanderings in 
South America, the North-West or 
the United State*, and the Antilles. 
Edited by Rev. J. G. Wood. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8va 6r.— People's Edition. 4I0. 6<f. 

WHITE (GilbertX-NATURAL History and 
Antiquities of Sklbornb. Ed. by Frank 
Buckland. With a Chapter on Antiquities 
by the Earl of Selborne. Cr. 8vo. 6r. 

NATURAL PHIL080PHT. iSu Physics.) 

NAVAL 80IENCB. 

ROBINSON (Rev. J. L.).— Marinb Survey- 
ing, An Elementary Treatise on. For 
Younger Naval Officers. Illust. O.8vo. ^i.td. 

SHORTLAND (Admiral).— Nautical Sur- 
veying. 8vo. sir. 

THOMSON (Sir Wm.). — Popular Lec- 
tures AND Addresses.— VoL III. Navi- 
gation. Cr. Bvo. 7r. 6/. 

NOVELS. iSu Prose Fiction, p. 17.) 

KURBINO. 
{,Se€ undtr Domestic Economy, p. 8.) 

OPTICW (or UOHT). {St€ Physics, p. S7.> 

PAINTINO. (5^^ Art.) 

PBRI0DI0AL8. 
Al^ERICANJOURNALOF PHILOLOGY, 

THE. {,St€ Philology.) 
BRAIN. (J«y Medicine.) 

E(X)N0MIC journal, the. {^Stt Po. 
UTiCAL Economy.) 

ECONOMICS, THE QUARTERLY JOUR- 
NAL OF. {Sit Political Economy.) 

ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
THE. — Profusely Illustrated. Published 
Monthly. No. I. Oaober. 1881. 6/.— 
Vol.I.i884. 7r.6r/.-VoU.n..Vlfl. Super 
royal 8vo, extra cloth, coloured edges. 8r. 
each. (Cloth Coven for binding Volus 
i#. each.] 
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NATURE: A Wbbklv Illustratbo Joui- 
NAL or SciKNCB. PublUbcU cv«ry Tbundav. 
Price M. Monthly Parts, a«. and m. <W^ : 
Current Half-yearly vols., lu. aach. Vols. 
I.-XL1IL (Casas for binding v6U. u. 6«^ 
aacb.) 

HELLENIC STUDIES. THE JOURNAL 
OF. Pub. Half* Yearly from 1880. Svo. )oi.; 
or each Part, 151. Vol. XII. Pan I, 15^. nat. 
The Journal will be sold at a reduced price 
to Libraries wishing to subscribe, but omctal 
application muu in each case be nuMle to the 
Council. Information on this point, and upon 
the condition of Meinbership.may beobtai ned 
on application to the Hon. Smbc., Mr. George 
Macmil Ian. 19. Bedford Street.Covent Gardeik 

MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. PuUished 
Monthly. If.— Vols. I.-LXI V. m. 6d, each. 
(Cloth covers for binding, 11. caco.) 

PHILOLOGY, THE JOURNAL Or. (^ 

Philolocv.) 
PRACTITIONER, THE. (^Irtf Mkdicinb.) 

RECORD OF TECHNICAL AND SE- 
CONDARY EDUCATION. (Sfi Eov 

CAriON. 

PHILOLOaT. 

AMERICAN JOURNALOFPHILOLOGY, 
THE. Edited by Prof. lUsiL L GiiJMtii* 
SLEEVE. 4s. 6ti. each No. (quarterly). 

AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL A.SSOCIA* 
TION, TRANSACTIONS OF. Vols. I.- 
XX. 8f. &/. per voU net, except Vols. XV. 
and XX., which are lor. 6</. net. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN 
CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. Edited by 
I. Klag<:, W. G. Hale, and B. L Wmkelkk. 
I. The C^^/'Constkuctiows: their His- 
tory and Functions. Part I. Critical, is. Ztt, 
net. Part II. Constructive. By W. G. 
Hai.e. 3/. 4^/. nei.— II. ANAi.or.Y and the 
ScofE Of ITS ArrLiCATioN IN Language. 
By B. I. WiikeleiI. 1^.3^. net. 

GILES (P.).— A Shoht Manual ow Philo-* 
Lotiv KUK Classical Students. Cr. 8vo. 

JOURNAL OF SACRED AND CLASSI- 
CAL PHILOLOGY. 4 \-uls.8vo. iM.&Z.each. 

JOURNALOFPHILOLOGY. NewSeries. 

Edited bv W. A. Wkiuht. M.A., I. Bv- 

WATER. Al.A., and H. Iackson, M.A. 

4/. &/. each No. (balf*yeariy). 
KELLNKR (Dr. L.). - Historical Out- 

LINES or English SvNTAX. Ex.fcp.8vo. 6f. 

MORRIS (Rev. Richard, LL.D.).— Primer 

or English Grammar. i8mo. 1/. 
— — Elementary Lesnons in Historical 

English Gnammam. i8ina %t, 6d, 
* — Historical Outlines or Engumi Ac* 

CIDENCE. Extra fcp. 8vo. 61. 
MORRIS (R.)and BOWEN (H. CX-Eno- 

lish Grammar Exercises. 18010. u. 

OLIPHANT (T. L. Kington). ^ The Old 

AND Middle Engush. Globe 8vo. 9«. 
•»— The New English, a vols. Cr.Svow sm. 

PEILE Oo^>*— a Primer or Philology. 

i8nio. I/. 
PELLISSIER (E.).r-FRENCH Roots and 

THEIR Families. Globe 8vo. 6s. 
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TAYLOR (Isaac).-WoRDS and Places, 
9tb Edit. Iktaps. Globe 8vaw 6r. 

— Etruscan Research bs. 8va 144. 
«— Greeks and (^oths: A Study of th* 

Runes. 8vo. 9*. 
WETHERELL (J.)l— Exercises on Mor* 
Ris's Primer ow £n(U4SM Crammaiu 

181IIO. IS. 

VONGE (C M.i— History or CMRirriAit 
Names. New bdtu, revised. Cr.8vo. js.isU 

PHILOSOPHT. 
Sthks mmd Mttm^fsiu^L^fie-'Ps^ch^Ugy, 

SUilot and Metapliytict. 

BALFOUR (Right Hon. A. LX-A DsrsMCB 
or Phiixmophic Dourt. 8vo. laf. 

BI RKS (Thomas RawsooV^Fi EST Pri NCirLss 
or Mural Science. Cr. 8vo. Zs, 61L 

— Modern Utiutarianism : or. The Sys- 
tems of Paley. Bentham, and Mill Fsamined 
and Compared. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d, 

— Modern Physical Fatalism, and ths 
Doctrine or Evolution. Induding aa 
Examination of Mr. Herbert Spenoet^s 
•'First Princtples." Cr. 8vo. 6r. 

CALDERWOOD (Prof. H.X-A Handbook 
or Moral Philoosophy. Cr. 8va 6r. 

FISKE (JohnX— Outlines or Cosmic Phii^ 

SOPHY, BASED ON THE DoCTRINB OP EVOLU* 

TION. 9 vols. 8vo. S5r. 

FOWLER (Rev. TbomasX — Progrbssivb 
Morality: Aa Essay in Ethics. Cr.8vow 5*. 

HARPER (Father Thomas).-^THE Meta- 
physics or THE Schooi.. In « vols.~VoU. !• 
andlL 8vo. 181. each.— VoL II L Part L x%m. 

KANT.— Kant's Critical Philosophy wotk 
English Kkaderk. By J. P. MAHArrY, 
D.D.. and I. H. Bernard, B.D. t vols. 
Cr. 8vo.— vol. 1. The Kritik or Purs 
Reason Explained and DyrENi>Et». m.6/. 
—Vol. II. The Prolegomena. TransUted, 
with Notes and Appendices. 6r. 

KANT— MAX mClLER.— Critique or 
Pure Reason by Immanubl Kant. Trans- 
lated by F. Max MUller. With Intro- 
duction by Ludwig NoiRit 9 vols. 8vo. 
t6«. each (sold separately).— Vol 1. His- 
torical Introduction, by Ludwig NoiRft» 
etc.— Vol. II. Critique or Pure Reason. 

MAURICE (F. D.X-Moral and Meta- 
physical Philosophy. 2 vols. 8vo. i6«. 

McCOSH (Rev. Dr. James).-THB Method 
or THE Divine Government, Pmysicai. 
and Mor AU 8vo. tor. 6*/. 

->* The Supernatural in Relation to 
the Natural. Cr.8vo. 7/. 6^. 

— The Intuitions or the Mino. 8vo. 
ior.6«/. 

— — An Examination or Mr. J. S. Mill's 
Philosophy. 8vo. tor. td, 

— Christianity and P^itivism. Lse- 
tures on Natural Theology and Apologetics. 
Cr. 8vo. 7«. 61/. 

— The Scottish Philosophy prom Hut- 
CHEsoN TO Hamilton, Biographicai, Ex- 
pository, Criticau Roy. 8vo. id*. 

— • Realistic Philosophy Dependsd in a 
Philosophic Series. 9 vols.— VoL I. Ex- 
pository. Vol. II. Historical AND Criti- 
cau Cr. 8vo. 14X. 
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PHIL080PHT. 

BUiiof and ICeUpb]nl4»-<M>//<vfi/i^ 

McCOSH (Rev. Dr. J.X-Pimt and Fund. 

' AMBNTAL TltVTHJI. DcillC ft Tr«fttiM OQ 

Mcupbysic*. 8vo. at. 

— The PKBtrAiLiNGTvrsJtor PHiixtnorHY : 
Can thbv Logkallv rbach Kkauty? 
tvo. yt,6d, 

MASSON <Pn/. DavidX-RncRNT Bkitism 
Phiumophy. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6f. 

tIDGWICK (Prof. HenryX-TiiK Mktiioto 
or BTHicit. 4th Edit.» revined. 8vo. 14X. 

— A Sv rrutM kn t to tii b Skcon d Kdition. 
ConutDinfc all lh« important Additiom and 
AUcratiom in llie Fourth F^ition. 8ro. 6f. 

•— OtITUNRS or TMB HlHTORY Or KtHICS 

roR ENCU.ISH RRAintRa. Cr. 8v«k v* ^« 

THORNTON (W. T.V — OlivFahhionbd 

Ethics andCommon-Sbnmk Mbtaphvmci. 

LOffle. 
BOOLE (Georst). — The Mathbmatkai. 

Analysis or Logic 8va atwcd. 51. 
CARROLL (LewisX— Thb Gamb or Logic 

Cr. hro, y, net. 
JEVONS(W. SunWy).— A Primbr or Logic 



—— Elbmrntary Lbmons in Logic, Db- 

DtlCTIVB AND InDUCTIVB. |8iIM>. Ji. 6J, 

^— Studirs in Dbductiyb Logic, and 

Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6f. 
— - Tub PRiNCiri4csor5)CiBNCB: ATrtatiaa 

on Logic and Scientific Method. Cr. 8yo. 

sax. 6/ • 
— — PvRB Logic: and other Minor Works. 

Edited hy R. Adamson, M.A., and Har* 

RiBT A. Jrvons. 8va tor. &< 
KEYNES (J* N.X— Studirs and Exbrosrs 

IN Formal Logic md Edit. Cr. 8va lor. 6d, 
McCOSH (Rev. Dr.).~THB Laws or Dis- 

CURsivB thought. A Tcxt-Uook of Formal 

Logic Cr. 8^ $#. 
RAY (Prof. P. K.).— A Tsxr-Rooic or Dr. 

DUCTiVB Logic 4th Edit. Globe 8vo. 4g,6ii, 
VENN (Rev. JohnX^THB Logic or Chanou 

and Edit. Cr. Ivo. lor. 6</. 
— » Symbouc Logic Cr. 8va tog. 6d, 
— — > Thb PRiNaPLRs or Empirical or In- 

DvcTiYB Logic. Ivo. \%t, 

Peyohologj. 
BALDWIN (Prof. J. M.I-Handrook or 

Psvchoijogy: Senses and Intellect.8vatsf.6i/. 
•»— ' Fbbling and Will. 8vaw is/, td. 
CALDERWOOD (Prof. H.X —Thb Rbla* 

TioNS or Mind and IIrain. Svo. lai; 
CLIFFORD (W. ICX— Sbbino and Think* 

ING. Cr. Svo. y,td, 
HdFFDING (Prof. H.I-Outlinrs or Pry- 

chology. Translated by M. E. Lowndbr. 

Cr. Svo. 6r. 
JAMES (Prof. WilliamX— Tub Principlbs or 

Psychology, s vols. Demy 8vow S5#. neL 
JARDINB (Rev. Robert^— Thb Elbmbnts 

or THB Psychology or Cognition. 3rd 

Edit. Cr. Svo. 6t. 6d, 
McCOSH (Rev. Dr X— Psychology. Or. Sva 

L Thb Coonitiys Powbrs. 6t.tf^— IL 

Tnr MoTtYS Powbrs. tt, fuL 
— ^ Thb Emotions. Ivo. ^ 



MAUDSLEY(Dr. Henry).— Tub Physiology 
or Mind. Cr. Svo. lor. M. 

— Thb Pathology or Mind. Svo. iSr. 
— — lioDY AND Mind. Cr. Svo. 6r. 6d, 
MURPHY (I. I.V-Habit and Intblli- 

OBNCB. snd Ldit. Illustrated. Svo. its* 

PHOTOaRAPHT. 
MRLDOI«A (Prof. R.).— Thr Chbmistry or 
Photography. Cr. 8vo. 6f. 

PHT8IC8 OR NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Gtntrml—RUetricUy aud Magngthm-' 

Hemt, Lifhtt mnd Sound, 

QaneraL 

ANDREWS (Dr. Thomas): Thb SciRNTiric 
Papkrs or THR LATB. With a Memoir by 
Profs. Tait and C^rum Dkown. Svo. i8#. 

EVERETT (Prof. J. D.).-Thb C G. S. Sys- 
tem or Units, with Tablks or Physical 
Constants. New YAxU Globe Svo. 5^. 

FESSENDEN (CX— Physics roR Public 
Schools. Globe Svo. 

FISHER (Rev. Osmond).— Physics or the 
Earth's Crust, and Edit. 8vo. ia«. 

GUILLEMIN (Am«d«e).-TiiR Forcrs or 
Naturb. a PoiHilnr Introduction to tbe 
Study of PhNmiciU Phenomena. 455 Wood* 
cuts. Roy. Svo. sif. 

— Thb ArrLiCATioNK or Physical Forcrs. 
WiibPhitesandliluttrations. Roy. Svo. 911. 

KRMPEfA. n.).— How TO draw A Straight 

LiNB. Cr. Svo. i«. 6«f. 
LOEWY (n.X— Questions and Examplbs 

IN Exprrimrntal Physics, Sound, Light, 

Hkat, Elkctricitv, and Magnbtism. 

Fcp. Sva 9/. 

— A Graduated Coursb or Natural 
SciRNCR. Parti. GLSvo. sx.— Part II. 9«.6«/. 

MOLLOY (Rev. G.X— Glkanings in Sci- 
kncr: a Series of Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects. Svo. fs, (td, 

STEWART (Prof. Ralfour).— A Primbr ot 
Physics. Illustrated. iSmo. 1/. 

— — Lessons in EiJiMRNTARY Physics. Illns- 
trated. Fcp. Svo. xr. 6iL 

— - Questions. Hy I'. H. Cork. iSma »#. 

STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and GEE(W. W. 
HaldaneX— Lessons in Li^mkntary Prac* 

TICALPhVSICS. Illustrated.— CfENBRALPHY* 

sicAL Processes. Cr. Svo. tt, 
TAIT (Prof. P. G.X--LRCTURK8 on some 

Recent Advances in Physical Scibncb. 

3rd Edit. O. Svo. 9r. 
THOMSON (Sir Wm.X— Popuij^r Lpxturbb 

AND AdDRESKKS.— Vol. I. CONSTITUTION 

or Matter. Cr. Svo. 71. 6*/. 

EleotrloltF and MAgnetlim. 
CUMMING (Linnieut).— An Introductiom 

to Electricity. Cr. Svo. Sf. 6d, 
DAY(R. E.).~Elbctric Light Arithmbtic 

iSmo. zi, 
GRAY (Prof. Andrew).— The Theory and 

Practice or Absolute Measurbmrnts 

in Electricity and Magnetrim. 9 vob. 

Cr. Svo. VoL I. i9f. M, 
^-^ Absolutr Measurements in Elbctri* 

OTY and Magnbtism. . Fcp. Svow 5c. 6d, 
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GUI LLEMIN (A.).— Et-FCTKicmr amd Mao- 
NKTiftM. A Popular TrcaliM. TnnftUtcd 
ftnd Edited by Prof. Silvanus P. Thomp- 
HON. Super Koy. 8vo. 31/. 6ti, 

LOl>r.E (Prof. OliverX— MonnKM Views or 
Ei.KCTRiciTY. Cr. Svo. 6r. M. 

MENDENHALL (T. C).— A CuiiTvinr or 
Elkctkicitv. Cr. 8vo. 4/. 6</. 

STEWART (Prof. lUUfour) Mid GEE (W. W. 
HaldAne).~l4»?soN> in Elkmbntary Prac- 
tical Piivmcb. Cr.Bvo. I lluftirAied.— Elkc- 
tkicitv AND Maunkti^m. 7/. 6tf. 

— Practical Ph\'»ics roR Schools. GL 
8vo.— ElkctricitvandMacnrti9M. msM, 

THOMPSON (Prof, Silvsnoi P.X — Elb- 

MKNTARV LbSSONH IH EutCTRICITV AND 

Maunktikm. Illusirstcd. Fcp. 8vo. 41. 61^ 
THOMSON (Sir >Vm.X— PArRRH on Euk* 

TRnsTATicsANuMAUNrrisM. 8vo. l8f. 
TURNER (H. H.y.— ExAMPUts on Hbat 

AND ElSCTRICITY. Ct. 8va MS, 6ti, 

Heat, Ugtkt, and Sound. 
AIRY (Sir G. B.)^— On Sound and Atmo- 

SI'MKMIC VlHRATlONK. O. 8vo. 9#. 

CARNOT-THURSTON.-.RKri.iiCTioj*8 om 
THE Motive Power or Heat, and on 

MACHINE5 fitted TO DEVELOP THAT 

Power. From the French of N. L. S- Car- 

NOT. Edited by R. H. Thurston, LL.D. 

Cr. Svo. 7*. M. 
CLAUSIUS(RA— The Mkchanical Theory 

OP Meat. Translated by W. R. Browne. 

Cr. 8vo. lor. 6ti. 
FERRERS (Rev. N. M.).— Spherical Har- 
monics AND SuNJECTA connected WITH 

thrm. Cr 8vo. 7/. 61/. 
JO H NSON (Amy).— Sunshine. Illustrated. 

Cr. 8vo. 
JONES (Prof. D. E.).— Heat, Ucnt, and 

Sound. Globe 8 vo. »r. 6*/. 
MAYER (Prof. A. M.X— Sound. A Series of 

Simple Experiments. Illustr. Cr.8vo. jg,6it* 
MAYER(Prof. A. M.)and BARNARD (C.>- 

Light. A Series of Simple Ksperiments. 

Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 9*,bd. 
PARKINSON (S.).-.A Treatise on Optics. 

4th F.dit., revised. Cr. 8vo. lof. 6d. 
PEABODY(Prof.C H.X— Thermodynamics 

OP THE Steasi Engine and other Heat- 
engines. 8vo. tu. 
PERRY (Prof. J.).— Steam : An EleoMntsry 

Treatise. i8mo. 4** 6ii, 
PRESTON (T.X— The Thiwry or Light. 

lilustKited. 8va ty. net. 

— Tmr Theory OP Hkat. 8vo. 
RAYLEICH (LordX-THBORY or Sound. 

8vo. YoU I. IV. &/.— Vol. II. i9S,64i, 

SHANN (G.X—An Elementary Treatise 

ON Heat in Relation to Steam and the 

Steam-Engine. lUustr. Cr. 8vo. 4t,6ti, 

8POTTISWOODE (W.).— Polarisation or 

Light. Illustratecl. Cr. 8vo. 3$, 6J, 
STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and GEE (W. W. 
Haldanc).— Lessons IN Elementaey Prac- 
tical Physics. Cr. 8vo. Illnstratsd.— 
Optics, Heat, and Sound. 

— Practical Physics por Schools* GI. 
fvow— Heat, Lioht, and Souhd. 



STOKES (Sir George G.>.--Om Light. TIm 
Burnett Lsctures. Cr. 8vo. js, ^ 

STONE (W. H.).— Elementary Lessons on 
Sound. Illustrated. Fcpw 8va y, ttU 

TAIT (Prof. P. G.)l-Heat. With Ilhntra^ 

tions. Cr. 8vo. 6r. 
TAYLOR (ScdleyV— Sound and Music snd 

Edit. ExL cr. Svo. 8f. 6</. 

TURNER (H. H.). (.S^ Elbcteicity.) 

WRIGHT (Uwis).— Light. A Co«r«e of 
Experimental Optics. I Must. Cr.8vo. js.6JL 

PHT8I00RAPHT and METEOBOLOOT. 

ARATUS.— The Skiks and Weather Fore- 
casts op Aratus. Translated by E.PorrB, 
M. A. Cr. 8vo. y. bd. 

BIJ^NFORD (H. F.).— The Rudiments or 
Physical Geography por the Use or 
Indian Schools. Illustr. Cr.Bvo. u*id, 

— A Practical Guide to the Cumates 
AND Weather op India, Ceylon and 
Burmah, and the Storms or Indian 
Seas. 8vo. 19* 6d, 

FERREL (Prof. W.X— A Popular Treatiss 

ON THE Winds. 8va i8f. 
FISHER (Rev. OsmondV— Physics or th« 

Earth's Crust, snd Edit. 8vo. i^s, 

GALTON(Francis).— Metkorographica ; or, 
Methods of Mapping the Weather. 410. 9s. 

GEIKIE (Sir ArchiboldX— A Primer or Phy- 
sical Geography. Illustrated. i8mo. ts, 

— Elementary I.4{S!;ons in Physical 
Geography. Illustrated. Fcpw8vo. ^,6d 

— QUESTION!* ON THE SAME. II. 6d* 

HUXLEY (Prof. T. H.).-Physiogeapmt. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. tt, 

LOCK YER O. NormanV— OUT1.INES or Pht* 
siography: the Movements a^ tmb 
Earth. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, swd. i«. 61/. 

MELDOLA(Prof. R.) and WHITE (Wm.X- 
Report on the East Anglian Earth- 
QUAEE or April tsNO, 1884. 8va jr 6d, 

PHT8I0L00T. 

FEARNLEY(W.X— A Manual or Blembn- 

TARV Practical Histoi.ocy. Cr.8vo. 7/. 61^ 

FOSTER (Prof. MichaelX—A Text-Book or 
Physiology. Illustrated. 5th EdiL 8vo.— 
Part I. Book I. B1.00D : tub Tissues or 
Movement, the Vascular Mp.chanism. 
lor. 6</.— Part IL Book II. The Tissues or 
Chemical Action, with their Respectiv« 
Mechanisms: Nutrition, lof. 6</.— Part 
III. Book III. The Central Nervous 
System, yr. 6</.— Part IV. Book IIL Ths 
Senses, and some Special Muscuu^e 
Mpxhanisms.—Book IV. The Tissues and 
Mechanisms or Reproduction, lor. &/. 

— A Primer or Physiology. i8ma !«. 

FOSTER (Prof. M.) and LANGLEY (J. V.\ 
—A Course 09 Elementary Practical 
Physiology AND Histology. Cr.8vo. 7^.61^ 

GAMGEE (Arthur)b«*A Text-Book or tm« 
Phvsioixhsical Chemistry op the Animal 
Body. Vol. I. 8vo. i&f. VeL IL 
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FHTBIOLOaT— cmi<&««m£ 
HUMPHRY (Prof. SirG. M.X— Tnk Human 

Foot and tnk Human Hand. IUustf«ud. 

Fcpk Bra 4*. 6d, 
HUXLEY CPnt, Hmm. H.V-Lkxsoni in 

EutMSNTARV PnvsiOLocy. Fcp. 8vo. 4<. td, 
-— QuKsnoN*. ByT.ALCOCK. iSmmx uM, 
MIYART (St. G«>rce).~LKS!ioNi in Elb- 

MBNTARV Anatomy. Fq^ 8vou 6«. 6d, 
PETTIGREW (J* BeU).-THB Piivmology 

or THE CmCULATION IN PLANTS IN THE 

LowB« Animals and in Man. Ivo. ist. 
SEILER (Dr. OmI).— Micno-PHOTOGHArHs 
IN HisTomr. Normal and Patnolooicau 
4ta 31/. 6JL 

POBTET. (5>» t$$tdfr LtTBRATURB, p. 14.) 

POUnOAL BCONOMT. 
BA8TABLE(Pror.C F.X-Pubuc Finance. 
BdHM.BAWERK<ProrA-CAPtTALANolN. 

TEREST. Trans, by W. Smart. 8vo. tsf.net. 
— The Positive Tnbory or CAriTAU By 

ths ssoM Translator. is«. net. 
BOISSEVAIN (G. M.V-The Monetary 

Question. Ivo, sewed. 34. net. 
BONAR (Jium*X~Malthus and his Work. 

ivo. ISC ftd, 

CAIRNES (J* E.).-SoME Leading Princi- 

rLES or Political Economy newly Ex- 

rouNDRD. 8vo. 14J; 
»— The Character and Logical Method 

or Political Economy. Cr. 8vo. ti, 
CLARKE <C. B.)l — Sheculations rROM 

PouTiCAL Economy. Cr. 8va .v. &/. 
COOPERATION IN THE UNITED 

STATES : History or. Edited by H. B. 

Adams. 8vo. is#. 
DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECON- 

OMY.A. By vnrioos Wrilen. EdUcd W 

R. H. InolisPalgrave. 3«.6i/.net. (Parti. 

J-hr. 1891.) 
ECONOMIC JOURNAL, THE. — The 

Journal or thr British Economic Asso- 

aATiON. Edit, by Prof. F. Y..Edgeworth. 

Pablished Qoarterly. 8vo. sr. (Part I. 

April, 1891.) 
ECONOMICS: The Quarterly Journal 

or. Vol. II. Parts II. III. IV. sr.&Z. cncb. 

—Vol. III. 4 parts. %$,6d. aach.— Vol IV. 
sr.&reach. 



FAWCETT (Henryi— Manual or Pouti- 

CAL Economy. 7Ch Edit. Cr. 8vo. isr. 
— » An Ex rLA n atorv Digest or th e above. 

By C A. Waters. Cr.8vo. •i.6d, 
^-~ Free Trai» and P r ot ec tion. 6th 

BdiL Cr. 8vo. jr. 6d, 
FAWCETT (Mrs. H.).— Political Econ- 
' OMY roR Beginnbrs, with QtnnTioNS. 

7th Edit. i8mo. sr. 6d. 
FIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESS MAT- 

TERS. By A Banker's Daughter, sod 

Edit* 181R0. ts» 
OILMAN (N. P.X-PRoriT^HARiNO be-' 

TWEEN EMrLOVER AND EMrLOVEE. Cr. 
tVBw 74^61/. 

008CHEN (Rt. Hon. 0«>rga J.).-RsroRTs 

ANOSrEECHESON LoCAL TAXATION. 8vOw S«. 

OUIDE TO THE UNPROTECTED: Im 

' £vB«v*DAT Matters relating to Pro- 

rssTV AMD Inoomb. Ext. fep. 8vo. 3», W. 



GUNTON (GeorgeX— Wealth and Pro- 
gress. Cr. 8vo. 6t. 

NORTON (Hon. S. Dsna).— The Silver 
PovMD AND England's Monbtaxv Policy 
since the Restoration. Svo. 14$, 

HOWELL (George).— The CoNrucTs or 
CAriTAL AND Ladour. Cr. 8vo. js. 6d. 

JEVONS(W. Stanlev).— A Primer or Politi- 
cal Economy, ismo. u. 

— The Theory or Poutical Economy. 
3rd Ed. 8vo. tor. 6d, 

— Investigations in Currency and Fi- 
nance. Edit, by H. S. FoxwELU 8vo. si«. 

KEYNES (J; N.}.-The Scofe and Method 
or Poutical Economy. Cr. 8va 7«. net. 

>f ACDONELL aohn).-THE Land Ques- 
tion.' 8vo. to*,6ti, 

MARSHALL(Pror. Alfred).— PKiNCirLKs or 
Economics. svoIs. 8va VoL I. i3/.6</.net. 

MARSHALL (Prof. A. and Msry P.).-The 
EcoNOMicsor Industry. Ext.fcp.8vo. sr.&/. 

MARTIN (Frederick).— The History or 
Lloyd's, and or Marine Insurance in 
Great Britain. 8vo. 14/. 

PRICE (L. L. F. R.).— Industrial Prace : 

ITS AUVANTAGB.S METHODS, AND Dim- 

CULTiKs. Med. Svo. 6r. 
SIDGWICK(Prof. Henry).-THEPRiNCirLES 

or Poutical Economy. sndEdit. 8vo. its, 
SMART (W.)l— An Introduction to the 

Theory or Value. Cr. 8vo. 31. net. 
WALKER (Francis A.).— First Lessons in 

Political Rcunomv. Cr. 8vo. u. 

— A BRiBr Tkxt*Booic or Political 
Economy. Cr. 8vo. 6r. &/. 

— Poutical Economy. 8voi isr. 6*/. 
The Wages Questk>n. Ext. cr. 8vo. 

8r. 6d, net. 

— Money. New Edit. Ext.cr.8vo. 8#.6r/. net. 

— Money in its Relation to Trade and 
Industry. Cr. 8vo. 7/. M. 

«— Land and its Rent. Fcp. 8va y, 6d, 
WALLACE (A. R.).— BadtTimes: AnEMy. 

Cr. 8vo. u, M, 
WICKSTEED (Pb. H.X-Thr Althabet or 
Economic Science.— I. Elements or the 
THEORvpr Value OR Worth. G1.8vo. u*6d* 

POUTKS. 

(Sie mJs0 History.) 

ADAMS (Sir F. O.) and CUNNINGHAM 

(C.)— The Swiss Con rxDRRATioN. 8vo. t^s, 
BAKER (Sir Samuel W.).-The Egyttian 

Question. 8vo, sewed. •#. 
BATH (Marquis ofX— Observations on 

Bulgarian ArrAiRS. Cr. 8vo. 3/. M. 
BRIGHT (JohnX— SrxRCHEs on Questions 

or Public Policy. Edit, by J. E. Thorold 

Rogers. With Portrait, svols. 8vo. 9$$,. 

— /'^/Niiar Etliti^n, Ext. fcp. 8va 3r. M, 
— • PuBUC Addresses. Edited by J. E. T. 

Rogers. 8vo. 14^. 
BRVCEau-f M.P.).— The American Com- 

MONWRALTH. a vols. Ext. cr. 8vo. S5r. 
BURKE (Edmund).— Letters, Tracts, and 

SrEECNES ON Irish ArrAiRs. Edited by 

Matthew Arnold, with Preface. Cr.8vo. Ar. 

-*— RErLECTIONS OH THE FRENCH ReVOIAJ- 

tion. Ed« by F« G. Sblbt. Globe 8va y. 
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— Thk Slats Powss. tvo. nt.6Jl 
COD DEN (RichanO.— SrsFXHCs o« Qvas- 

TioKs or Pl'buc Poucy. Ed. by J, BaiCKT 
and J. E. Thorolu Roccas. CL ivo. v-^ 

DICEY (Prot A. V.X— IjrTTKW on Ummmtut 
I'KLt'siOMft. Or. 8vo. M.6</. 

DI LKE (Rt. Hon. Sir CkarlcsWA-CnLATn 
UiiiTAiN. A Record of Trarel m EMgliib- 
SpcaVingCountricsUurioK 1866-67. (Ancrica, 
AtMraJta, India.) 9Ch Edit. Cr. H«w 6r. 

— — pROBLSMs or Gkratkb BaiTAiM. Mapk 
3rd Edit. ExK. cr. 8vo. lac 6/. 

DOXISTHORPE (WordsvonkX — lm>m- 
DVAUSM : A Sy«cai of Potkks. tvo. 141. 

DUFF(Rl Hon.SirM.E.GrantX-MncxLLA- 
HiKs.PouTiCALANDLiTKitAiiv. tvo. io«.6Wl 

ENGLISH CITIZEN. THE.— Hi* Rights 
aitd Rcswmibiliiiea. Ed. by HkmRV Ouuk, 
CD. Cr. 8vow 3$.6d.fch. 
Tmb Punisiimkkt AMD PaBrKscTioit or 
CaiMC By Col. Sir Edmuxd du Cans. 

LoCAL<iO\'KaNMRNT. Uy M. D. CliALMBKS. 

Colonics AKD DKrKNOENCirs: Parti. In- 
niA. By J. S. CoTTOM, M.A.— II. Tm« 
Colonies. By E. I. Paynb. 

The State in its kblation to Educa- 
tion. By Henry Craik, CB. 

The State and the Church. By Hoa. 
Artkuk Eluott, M.P. 

The Statb in its Relatiom to Traos. 
By Sir T. H. Farkkr, Bart. 

The Poor Law. By ihe Rcy. T. W. Fowlb. 

The State in Relation to Labour. By 
W. Stanley Jbvons. 

Justice and Policb. By F. W. Mattland. 

The National DBrBMCBS. By Colonel 
Maukice, R.A. [im tke Press, 

The Land Laws. By Sir F. Pollock, 
Bart, and Edit. 

Central CtovERNMENT. By H. D. Traill. 

The Ei.BCTORATk and the Lbcislaturb. 

By SfENCCB WALfOLB. 

Foreign Relations. By S. Waltolb. 
The National Budcst: Tub National 
Dbrt; Taxbs and Rates. By A. J. 

WlUtON. 

FAWCEIT (Henry). —Spekcmbs om iomb 

CUMUENTP0UTICALQuBSTIONS.6va. tOt*bd, 

Free Traob and Pnotsctiom. 6th 

Edit. Cr. 8vo. -^ td, 

FAWCETT (Heory and Mrs. H.V— Essays 
AND Lectures on Poutkal and Social 
Suujects. Svo. lof. 6d, 

FISK.E (JohnX— American Political Ideas 
Viewed rROM thb STAND-roiNT op Uni- 
versal History. Cr. Byo. 4«* 

— — Civil Government in tub Unitsd 
States considered WITH some Rbpebbncb 
TO ITS Origin. Cr. Ivo. ht. 6J, 

FREEMAN (ProC E. A).— Disbstabush- 

MBNT AND DiSBNDOWMENT. WhaT ABB 

ThbyT 4th Edit. Ci; 8vo. u. 
-^ Comparative Poutics and Tmb UMtrr 
or History. Ivo. 144. 

— The Growth op thb Encush Consti- 
tution. 5th Edit. Cr. 8yo. St. 

H ARWOOD (GcorK«X— DlSBSTARLUHMBNT ; 

or. a Dcfancc of ih« Principle of a National 
Church. 8vo. tu, 
— — The Coming Dbmocbacv. Cr. Bvo. 6t. 



HILL (Florence D.).— Chilorbm or ncs 

Statb. Ed. by Fanny Fowkb. Cr. tvo. ^ 
HILLCVtaviaX— OvB Commom Lani>| and 

OTHBB Essays. Est. fcp. tvo. 31; 6d, 
HOLLAK D(Proi: T. E.).— Thb Trbatt Rs- 

LATIOXS OP Russia and Turkey, raoai 

1774 TO i85> Cr. 8va a<. 
JENKSCProf. EdwardX— Thb GoYsaMMBirr 

or VicroBiA (Austbalia)l tro. i4«. 
LOWELL 0-1^V (.^Col&bctkdWobxs.) 
LUBBOCK (Sir J.X (SmCollbctbdWobks.) 
MACDONELL OohnX— Thb Land Qub». 

tion. Iva lofc bd. 
PALGRAVE (ReBwald F. D.V— Thb Hovss 

or Commons: lUmtmtioQS of its Hisiory 

and Pmctice Cr. 8yo. as. 6d, 
PALGRAVE (W. GiibniX — Essays cm 

Eastbbn Qubstiohs. fvok am, 6d. 
POLLOCK (Sir F., Baft.).~InTBOi»ucTio« 

TO THE History op tmb Scu 

Politics. Cr. Bvo. 9t. 6d. 
PRACTICAL POUTICS. PnUiriiedi 

the auspices of the National Liberal F«dan> 

lioo. Bvo. 6«. 
ROGERS (ProC J. E. T.X— CoBom and 

POUTICAL OriNIOII. tvo. Mf. 6d. 

ROUTLEDGE Oas.).~P0PUiJUi Pbogbbsb 

IN England ivo. x6«. 
RUSSELL (Sir Charlcsy-NBW Vibws o« 

Ireland. Cr. 8vo. 9s,6d, 
— — The Parnell Commission: ThbOpsm* 

IMCSrEPXHrORTHBDEPENCB. IVO. IOS.6A 

—P^/mUr £diti0m. Sewed. 9S, 
SELBORNE (Eari ofX (54* mmtttr Thm* 

LOGY, p. 3a.) 

SIDGWICK (PkoT. HcnryV— Tkb Euocbnts 

or Politics. Byo. S4<. ncc 
SMITH (GoldwinX— Canada AMD TMB Cama- 

IMAN Question. Ivo. tr; ncc 
STATESMAN'S YEAR-BOOK, TMB. {Sm 

Statistics.) 
STATHAM (R.)l— Blacks, Bobbs, and 

BnmsiL Cr. Bvo. 6t. 
THORNTON (W. T.V-A Plka POB Pbasant 

Propbietors. New Edit. Cr. Bvo. yt. €d, 
— Indian Public Works, and Coomats 

Imihan Topics. Cr. Byo. Br. 6d. 
TRENCH (Capt. F.).— Thb Ru»o-Imoiah 

Question. Cr. Bvo. yc 6d. 
WALLACE (Sir Donald M.V— Egypt aw 

THB Egyptian Qubstiok. Bvo. t4«. 

P8TCH0I00T. 
(•See mtuUr Philosophv, p. s6.) 

SCULFTUKB. {S^tAnr.) 

SOCIAL ECOMOKT. 

FAWCETT (H. and Mrs. H.). {Sst PouTMn.) 

HILL (OcuviaX—HoMBt or ths Lohdom 

PooB. Cr. Bvo^ sewed, u, 
HUXLEY (Prof. T. H.^-Sooal Disbassi 

AND WoRSB Rbmbdibs: Letters to the 

"Times** on Mr. Booth's Schcmci. Cr. Bvo. 

t! t w ^ 4, IS, net. 
JEVONS(W. StanleyX-MsTNOOSor SooAl. 

Reporm. Bvo. lor. 6d, 
STANLEY (Hon. MandeV — Cldbb pob 

Working GtBLs. Cr. Bvo. 6a 
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lOVVD. (Stfv tfmitr Physics, p. 97.) 

8P0BT. 

BAKER (Sir SamiMl W.)l— Wild Bbasts 

AND THEIR WaVS : RCMINIKBNCBS OP 

EuROPB, Asia, ArRicA, America, from 

1I45— 88. llltutroted. Ext. cr. 8vo. iw.6«/. 
CHASSKRESSK<D.).-SroRTiNoSiCSTaiKS. 

Illuftiraled. Cr. 8vo. y. 6d. 
BDWARDS-MOSS (Sir J. E., Bart X— A 

Sbason in Sutherland. Cr. 8vo. u, 6d, 

STATI8TICB. 
STATESMAN'S YKAR.DOOK, THE. Sir. 
tiMkul and Huttorical Aimual of the Sutes 
of thR World for th« Year itei. RevbMl after 
Oflkial Returns. Ed. b]r / . ScoTT Kbltib. 
Cr. %'fo, tor. 6d, 

8UB0EBT. (Set Mboicihi.) 

IWDCKINa 
IJtAHY fSergeantX—THK Art or Swimming 
- IN THE Eton Style. Cr. 8va s#. 

THBOLOOT. 

TA0 Bihlt—nht^^tht ChnstioH CAmnk^ 

Tke Ckmrck #/ Emglmiui-^PePotifinmi Bcoki 

—Tht Fmthen^HjrmMhgX'^trmpmt Lit* 

tmrtM, Addrf*us, mtut Tk€0i0gictU EMmyt, 

TlM BiUt. 
HhUry^ftktBHU^ 
The^ English Birle; An External and 
Critical History of the various Enslish 
Translations of Scripture. By Prof. John 
Eadie. s vol*. 8vo. s8r. 
The Birls in the Church. By Right Rev. 
Bpw Westcott. loth edit. iSino. 4r.6<f. 
Bihik^l Hhtcry— 
BiALE Lessons. By Rev. E. A. Abboit. 

Cr. 8vu. 4r. M, 
Stories prom tiir Bible. By Rev. A. T. 
Church. Illust. Cr.8vo. a parts. 3r.6^.each. 
Bible Readings sbijccted prom the Pen> 

TATKUCH AND THE BooK OP JoSHUA. 

By Rev. J. A. Cross. GL 8vo. %$, &/. 
The Chilorrn's Treasury op Bible 

Stories. By Mrs. H. Gaskoin. iSmo. 

11. each.~Part I. Old Testament; II. 

New Testament; III. Tlie Apostles. 
A Class- Book op Old Tp.stament His- 
tory. ByRev.Dr.MACLP.AR. iSmo. 4«.<W. 
A Class-book op New Testament His* 

TORY. By the same. i8ma v. hd, 
A Shilling Book op Old Testament 

History. By the same. i8mo. 1/. 
A Smilung Book op New Testament 

History. By the same. iSmo. m. 
Tkt OU TttUmeml— 
Scripture Readings por Schooia and 

Kamilipju By C M. Yongr. Globe 8vo. 

i«. td, each : al<o with commentn, 3*. 6^. 

each. — Genesis to Dp.utrronomv. — 

JoBHUA TO Solomon.— Kings and the 

Prophets.— The GospelTimes.— Aros- 

Tuuc Times. 
The Patriarchs and Lawgivers op the 

Old Testament. By K. D. Maurice. 

7th Edit. Cr. 8vo. am, M. 
The Prophets and Kings op the Old 

Testament. By the same. Cr.8va 6«. 
Ihtroiwction to the History op the 

Canon op the Old Testament. By 
* Pnt, H. E. Rylb. Cr. Bvo. 



r*# Pintatmck— 
An Historico-Ckitical Inquiry into the 
Origin and Composition op the Hrxa* 
Teuch (Pentateuch and Book op 
losHUAi By Prof. A. Kuenen. Trans, 
by P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. 8vo. i4«. 

The Phalms Chronologically Arranged^ 
By Four Friends. Cr. Bvo. 5«. net. 

Golden Treasury Psalter. Student's 
Edition of the above. iSmo. y, M. 

The Psalms. With Introduction and Notes. 
By A. C Jennings, M.A., and \V. H. 
Lowe, M. A. a vols. Cr. 8vo. lor. 6(/. each. 

Introduction to the Study and Use op 
THE Psalms. By Rev. J. F, Thrupp. 
and Edit, s vols. 8vo. tu, 
/miaA— 

Isaiah xu— lxyi. With the Shorter Pro- 
phecies allied to it. Edited by Matthew 
Arnold. Cr. 8vo. 5/. 

Isaiah op Jerusalem. In the Authorised 
English Version, with Introduction and 
Notes. By the same. Cr. Bvo. 4'* ^* 

A Biblk-Reading pok Schools. The Great 
Prophecy of Israel's Restoration (Isaiah 
xL---lxvi.). Arranged and Edited for Young 
Learners. By the same. iBino. ir. 

Commentary on the Book op Isaiah : 
Critical, Historical, and Prophetical : in* 
eluding a Revised English Translation. 
ByT.R.BiRKs. tnd Edit. Bvo. 1M.61/. 

The Book op Isaiah Chronologically 
Arranged. By T. K. Cheynb. Cr. 
Zvo. jf. 6d, 
ZgeknrioA — 

T*iE Hrbrkw Studknt's Commentary on 
Zechariah, Hebrew. DdLXX. ByW.H. 
Lowe, M.A. 8vo. ici. &/• 

Tk* Nnu TettaiHimt^ 

The New Testament. Essay on the Right 
Estimation of M.S. Evidence In the IcxI 
of the New Teitanicbt. By T. R. Birks. 
Cr. Bvo. 5*. td. 

The Messages op Tirk Books. Discourses 
and Notes on the Hooks of the New Testa- 
ment. Ky Archd. Farrar. Bvo. i^r. 

The Classical Element in the Nkw 
Testament. Coiiridered as a Proof of its 
Genuineness, with an Appendix on tliB 
Oldest Authorities used in the Formation 
of the Canon. ByCH.HooLE. Bvo. ior.6^. 

On a Fresh Revision op the English 
New Testament. With an Appeinlix on 
the last Petition of the Lord's Prayer. By 
HiMhop LiciiiTKooT. Cr. Bvo. 71. &/. 

The Unity op the Nkw Testament. By 
F. D. Maurice. 9 vols. Cr. Bvo. is/. 

A Companion to The Greek Testasient 
AND THE English Version. By PitiUP 
SciiAPP, D.D. Cr. Bva la*. 

A General Survey op the History op 
THE Canon op the New Testament 
DURING the First FourCenturie.h. By 
Bishop \Vestcott. Cr. Bvo. lor. M. 

The New Tp^stamrnt in the Original 
Greek. The Text revised by Bishop 
Westcott, D.D., and Prof. F. J. A, 
HoRT, D.D. 9 vols. Cr. Bvo. ior.6</. 
each.-Vol. I. Text.-Vol. U. Introduc* 
tion and Appendix. 

School Eihtion op the aboyr. iBmo, 
4«. 6f/. : iBmo, roan, w. td, ; rmmhocco, giU 
•dges,6r.6/. 
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The Common Tradition or the SvNomc 
Gosi-KLS. lu ch« Text of the KevUed 
Version. By Kcv. E. A. Abvott and 
W. G. Rusiii}iu)()Ki. Cr. 8vo. y. 6i/. 

SvNomcoN : An Hxpotit'ion of the Common 
Mutter of the Synoptic GoaineU. Uy W. G. 
KusHUKtxiKK. Printed in Colours. In Six 
P»rts. «nd Appendix. 410-— Part I. y. 6d. 
—Parts 11. and III. js.—Vuu IV. V. and 
VI., with Indices, lot. 6«/.— Appeodioes, 
lor. 6</.— Complete in 1 voL 351. 

Intmouuction to tub Study or tmb Fouii 
GoiirKLS. IlyUp. WittTCOTT.Cr.8vo. iof.6</. 

Tmk CoMw>!tiTU»N or TM« Fouu GoarsiA 
By Rev. Amthur Wright. Cr. Svo. s#. 

Tmb Gkkkk Tkxt, with Introdoction and 
Notes l>v Rev. A. Slom an. Kcp.8ro. %t,6tL 

Choick Noti£!«on St. Matthkw. Dra%m 
from Ok! and New Sources. Cr. 8va ^»6d, 
(St. Matthew and St. Mark In 1 voL 9«.) 

School Rradingsi in tmr Grrkk Tbsta* 
ment* Being the Outlines of the Life of 
our Lord as Ktven by St Mark, with addi- 
tions from the Text of the other Evange* 
lists. Edited, with ^Notes and Vocabulary, 
byRev. A.Calvkkt,M.A. Fcp.8vo. ms.6tl. 

Choick Notks on St. Mark. Drawn from 
Old and New SivUKCics. Cr. 8vo. 4/. M, 
(St. Matthew and Su Mark ia 1 voL ^) 

Cm/t/ 4/ St. Lukt— 
Orckk Tkxt, with Introduction and Notes 

by Rev. J. lioND. M.A. Kcp.8%-0. %s,bd, 
Choick NoTK.*t on St. Lukr. Drawn from 

Old and New Source*. Cr. 8vo. 4«. dd. 
The GosrKL ow tiir Kingdom ow Hravrn. 

A Course of Lectures on the Gospel of Sc. 

Luke. By F. D. Mauricb. Cr. 8vo. 6r. 

Tmk Gospel ow St. John. By F. D. 

Maurick. 8th Ed. Cr. 8va 6f. 
Choick Notks on St. John. Drawn from 

Old and New Sources. O. 8vo. 41. 6W1 

Tlu Acts 0/ tkt AMtle*^ - 

Gkrkk Tkxt, with Notes by T. E. Pace, 
M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 3*. M, 

Thk Cmukcii or tiik Fir!«t Days: The 
Chuhch ov Jkmusalkm, The CHt;RCH of 
the GENTii.ks The Church ot the 
World. I.eciures on the Acts of the 
Apostles. By Very Rev. C J. Vavchan. 
Cr. 8vo. tor. ftd, 

Tkt E^ittUs fi/St. /»«»/- 
Thk Ei'istle to tiir Roman*. The 

Greek Text, with EngliAh Notes. Bv the 

Very Rev. C J. Vauchan. 7th Edit. 

Cr. 8vo. 7t.6i{. 
Thr Ei'tsTi.Ks TO TUB CoRiNTHiAN^ Greek 

Text, with Commentary. By Rer. W. 

Kay. 8va ^r. 
The ErisTiJC to the Galatianr. A 

Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, 

and Diftserutions. By Bishop LiGHTroor. 

loth Edit. Bvo. lax. 
The Epistle to the PntupriANA. A 

Revised Text, with Introduction. Notes, 

and Disaerutions. By the same. Ivo. fs. 



The E^Utttt t/'St. Fmmi^ 

The ErtATLB to the PiiiuppiANt. Witb 
Traiwlation, Paraphrase, and Notes for 
English Readers. By the Very Rev. C J. 
Vaughan. Cr. 8vo. 5/. 

The EpLHTLEa to the Colomianb and 
tu Philemon. A Revised Text, with I^* 
troductions, etc. By Biithop LiCHTrooT. 
9tb Edit. 8vo. lar. 

The ErisTLKS to the Epiiesians, ths 

COLOSSIANS, and PhILEMON. With IE- 
trod UCtNNI and Notes. By Rev. J. LL 
DAViEtt. and Edit. 8vOi 74. 6d, 

The Firnt Epiktle to the TnEMAtjO* 
NiANR. By Very Rev. C J. Vaughan. 
8vo, sewtrd. 11. 61/. 

The Epistle* to the Thrssalohiams. 
Commentary 00 the Greek Text. By PraC 
John Eadib. 8va ia«i. 

TJU £/fst/€ 0/St, Jmtmt— 
The Grkke Text, with Introdoctiofi aad 
Notes. By Rev. JoMtPM Mayor. 8va 

Tki E^UtUt 4fSt, j0km^ 
Thk Epistles ow St. John. Bjr F. D. 

Maurice. 4th Edit. Cr. 8vo. tt, 
— The Greek Text, with Notes, by Bishop 

Westcott. rod Edit. 8vOi i8«. td. 



Tkt E^UtU f the Hehn 
Gkrkk and Enclinh. Edited by Rcy. 

Fredkric Rrndall Cr. 8vo. 6t. 
English 1'kxt, with Commentary. By th» 

same. Cr. 8vo. 71. 6*f. 
The Gkekk Tkxt, with Notea, by V«iqr 

Rev. C J. Vaughan. O. 8va ;/. M. 
Thk Grkkk Tkxt, with Notes ami Easayg^ 

by Bishop Westcott. 8vo. 144; 

if/nrAt/iJws— 
Lkctvrrs on thr Apocalyprs. By F. Dl. 

Maurick. and Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6r. 
The Rkvelation or St. John. By Rev* 

Prof. W. MiLLiGAN. Cr. 8va 71.61/. 
Lkcturkr on the Rkvklation op St* 

John. By Very Rev. C J. Vaughan, 

5th Edit. Cr. 8vo. lor. 6d, 



The Bible Wokd-Book. By W. AiAit. 
Wright, and Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7/. td, 

Histonr of the OhriitUn Oliuroh. 
CHURCH (DeanX— Thk Oxkord Moyb- 
MKNT, 1833—45. 8vo. xu, 6d. net. 

CUNNIN0HAM(Rev.JohnX-THKGROWTH 

or THE ClIUMCll IN ITS OK<;ANISATtON AMD' 

Institutions. 8vo. gt, 

CUNNINGHAM (Rev. WiUiamX-^THB 
Chukciiks or Asia : A Methodical Sketch 
of the Second Century. Cr. 8va 6r. 

DALE (A. W. W.X— The Synod or Elvira,. 
AND Christian LirE in the Fourth Cbn* 
TURY. Cr. 8va lof. 6d, 

HARDWICK (ArchdeaconX— A History or 
THK Christian Church: Middle Ace. 
Edited by Bp. Stubhs. Cr. 8vo. ior.6i£ 

— A History or the Christian Church 
during thr RRroKMATioN. 9th Edit., re- 
viwMi by Bishop Stubmb. Cr. 8va to*. 6J, 
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THBOLOOT. 

History of thM OhriitUn Chvapth-<HtU, 

. HORT(Dr. F. J. A.X— Two Dimsrtatiovs. 

LOm MONOFENHS eCOS iNScRirrunB 

AND Tkadition. II. On thb "Constan* 

TINOrOUTAN ** CrBSD AND OTHKK EaSTSRN 

Crbsos or TNB Fourth Cbmtvry. Ivo. 

&ILLEN (W. D.)l— EccuuiASTtCAL His- 
tory or Irbland, rROM the Earubst 
DATS to tmb Prbsbnt Tims. • vob. 

• Svo. S54; 

SIMPSON (R«v. WA-An EriTOMB or thb 
History or tnb Cmristian Church. 7th 
Edk. Fcp. 8va 3#. 6d, 

^AUGH AN (Very Rev. C J-X— Thb Church 
or THB First Days: Thb Church or 
Jbrusalbm, Thb Church or thb Gbn- 
Tiun, The Church or thb World. Or. 
Iva tor. 6d. 

"WARD (W.)l— WiLUAM GsoRCB Ward and 
thb Oxford Moybmbnt. Iyo. 14*. 

The CbvTOh Of Rngland 

€mi€chism f^— 

A Ci.Ass>BooK or thb Catechism or 

thbChurch or England. By Rev. Canon 

Maclbar. i8ma u, 6d, 
A First Class-Book or the Catechism 

or the Church or England. By the 

•REM. iSaia 6d. 
The Order or ConriRMATioN. With 

Prayers nnd Demo ti on s . By tbe same. 

Collects or the Church or England. 
With n Coloured Floral Design to encb 
Collect. Cr. Bva sst. 
.Due*tmkU$kmemt'~ 

Disestablishment and Disendowment. 
What are thbyT By Prof. E. A. Free- 
man. 4th Edit. Cr. Svo. i«. 

Disestablishment; or, A Defence of the 
Principle of a National Cbarcb. By Geo. 
Harwooow 8vo. ia«. 

A DErENCE or the Church or England 

AGAINST DlSESTABUSMMENT. By RoUN- 

DELL, Earl or Selborne. Cr.Bvow ts.td. 
Ancient Facts and Fictions concerning 

Churches and Tithes By the same. 

Cr. 8va is.i>d, 
JHtaemt im iit RtUiun 4»— 

Dissent in its Rblatm>n to the Church 

or England. By Rev. G. H. Curteis. 

Bamptoo Lectnresfor 1871. Cr.Bvo. 71. &< 

The Communion Seryice rROM the Book 
or Common Prayer. With Select Read- 
ings from the Writings of the Rev. F. D. 
Mauricb. Edited Inr Bishop CoLENsa 
6th Edit. i6ma tM,ttL ^ 

BsroRB THB Tablb : An Inonlry, Histotkal 
and Theological, into the Meaning of the 
Consecration Rubric in the Conunuoion' 
Service of the Chnrch of England. By 
Very Rev. J. S. Howson. Bva 7^. 6tL 

First Communion. With Prayers and De- 
votions for the newly Confirmed. By Rev. 
Canon Maclbar. jamo. 6d, 
,A Manual or Instruction roR CoNriR- 
mation and First Communion. With 
id Devotions. By the same 



An Introduction to the Creeds. By 

Rev. Canon Maclrar. i8mo. y. (xL 
An Introduction to the Thiktv^Ninb 

Articles. By same. iBmo. {Im tkt Prts*. 
A History or the Book or Common 

Prayer. By Rev F. Procter. 18th 

Edit. Cr. 8va lor. 6d, 
An Elcmbntay Introduction to the 

Book or Common Prayer. By Rev. F. 

Procter and Rev. Canon Maclbar. 

iBina t. 6tl, 
Twelve Discourses on Subjects coh- 

nected with the liturgy and wor- 

SHir or tub Church or England. By 

Very Rev. C J. Vauciian. Fcp. 8vo. 6f. 
A Companion to the Lection art. By 

Rev. W. Benham, B.D. Cr. Bvo. 4«. 6dL 

Judgment in the Case or Read and 
Others V. the Lord Bishop or Lincoln. 
Nov. fli, 180a By his Grace the Arch- 
bishop or Canterbury. 8va u. 6tC net. 

DoTotlonal Books. 

EASTLAKE (LadyX — Fellowship: Let- 
ters addressed to my Sister-Mourners. 
Cr.Bvo. *$.6ti. 

IMITATIO CHRISTI. Ubri IV. Printed 
in Borders after Holbein, DArer, and other 
old Masters, containing Dances of Death, 
Acts of Mercy, Emblems, etc. Cr.Bvo. 71.6^ 

KINGSLEV(Charies).-OuT or the Deep: 

Words roR the SoRROwruL. From the 

Writings of Charles Kingsley. Ext. fcp. 

Bvo. ys. M, 
— — Daily Thoughts. Selected from the 

Writings of Charles Kingsley. By Hii 

WirE. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
— From Death to Li rB. Fragments of 

Teaching to a Village Congregation. Edit. 

by His Wipe. Fcp. Bvo. •$. Id, 

MACLEAR (Rev. Canon).~A Manual or 
Instruction roR CoNriRMATioN and 
First Communion, with Prayers and 
Devotions, jsmo. %$, 

The Hour or Sorrow ; or, The Office 

for the Burial of the Dead. jamo. %s, 

MAURICE (F. D.>— Lessons or Hopb. 

Readings from the Works of F. D. Maurice. 

Selected by Rev. J. Ll. Davies, M.A. Cr. 

Bvo. it, 
RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS. 

With a Preface by Very Rev. C J. Vaughan. 

D.D. New Edition. iBmo. y.&Z. 

SERVICE (Rev. J.).--Prayers roR Pubuc 
Worship. Cr. Bvo. 4/. 6d. 

THE WORSHIP OF <K)D. AND FEL- 
LOWSHIP AMONG MEN. By ProC 
Maurice and others. Fcp. Bva 31. 64L 

WELBY-GREGORY (Hon. Lady).— Linkb 
anoClub& and Edit. Cr.Bvo. 6r. 

WESTCOTT (Rt. Rev. Bishop).— Thoughts 
ON Revelation and Lipe. Selection* from 
the Writings of Bishop Westcott. Edited 
by Rev. S. Phillips. Cr. Bvo. 6r. 

WILBRAHAM (Francis M.X-In the Serb 
AND Yellow' Leap: Thoiwhts and Re- 



collections roR Old and Young. 
8va y,6tL 
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TlM Fathtft. 
DONALDSON (Prof. lamoX-TH* Akos- 
TOI.IC Fatmkks. a Cmkml Account of their 
Genuine Writincx, and of tbdr DoccrinM. 
and Kdit. Cr. 8vo. ;«. 6*/. 

*y0ri's a/ the Grttk mtU Lmiim Fmtktrt: 

TifK AiWDM.ic Fatiikks. Revised Text*, 

with Introductions. Notes, Diftserutions, 

•nd TriuiHlAtionA. Ily Ilishop LiGHxrooT. 

— r*rt I. St. Clkmknt ok Komic « voU. 

8vo. 32*." Pan 11. St. I<:natii;s to St. 

PoLVCAKf. 3 vol*, end Edit. 8vo. 48*. 

Thk Ai"Ostoi.ic Katiikrr. Abridged Kdil. 

With Sboii Introductions, Greek Text, aiid 

Kn^lifth Trjinxlntion. By same. 8vo. id». 

Thk linsTLK ok St. lUKiiABAjt. lu Date 

an.1 Authorship. With Ctreek Text, Latin 

Venioii, Tr:iii».latioit and Commentary. Ily 

Rev. W. Ci'NNiNCHAM. Cr. 8vow 7*.6<f. 

Hymnolonr. 

PAU;KAVK (Prof. F. T.). - Okioinal 
HvMNH. 3rd Edit. i8ma is.M. 

SELHORNK(RoundcII, EaHofX-TuK Book 

OK pKAisK. iBino. 2*. M, net. 
— — A Hymnal. Chiefly from " The Book of 

Pralfcc."— iV. Royal 32mo, limp. 6tf.- B. 

iSino. KirKcrtype. 11. —C Fine paper. is.M. 

-With Muiiic. .Selected, Harmonised, and 

Composed by John Hui.LAii. i8ino. 3/.6(f. 
WoOhS (Mi« M. A.).~HvMN!i KOR School 

w<»KSHiK. i8mo. i#. 6#/. 

Bermoni, Leoturei, AddresMf, and 
Theological Sisays. 

ABBOT (F. E.).-SciRMTiric Thbism. Cr. 
8x-o. 71. 6rf. 

— — TuK Way out OF Agnosticism ; or. The 

Philosophy of Free Reliifion. Cr.8va 4J.6r/. 

ABBOTT (Rev. E. A.X-Cambi»iik;b Skm- 

ftl(»NM. 8vo. 6f. 

— — OxKOMO .Skkmons. 8vo. 71. 6^/. 

— —• Phiuimvthus. a discussion of Cardinal 

Newman's Kiway on Ecclesiastical Miracles. 

Cr. 8vo. 3*.6rf: 

Newmanianism. Cx. 8va it, net. 

AINOER ((^nonX— Skrmons Pkkachkd in 

thk Thmi-lb Chukch. Ext fcp. 8vo. 6*. 
ALEXANDER (W., Bishop of Derry and 

Raphoe).— Thk Leading Idbas or the 

GosfKu New Edit. Cr. 8vo. 

BAl N^«S (Rev. EdwardX-SKRWoNs. With a 
Preface and Memoir by Bishop Barry, 
Cr. 8vo. 6*. ' K I 

BARRY (Buhop).~FiKST Words in Austra- 
LiA : Sermons. O. 8vo. sr. 

BATHER (Archdeacon).— On Somb Mini*. 

TKKIAI. DUTIKS, CaTKCHISINC, PkKACHING, 

Etc Edited, with a Preface, by Very R«y. 
C J. Vaughan, D.D, Fcp. 8Y0. 41. td, 

BETHUNE-BAKER U- F.>-Tme Influ- 
knob or Christianity ON War. 8va s*. 

ThbStbrnnbss or Chrirt'h TRaching, 

AND ITS Relation to the Law or For. 
OIVENBSS. Or. 8vo. M. UL 

BINNIECReY.W.X-SKRMONs. Cr.SYo. 6f. 



BIRKS (Thomas RawMaX~THK Dikkicvl- 
TIBS or Bblibk in Connection with the 
Creation and the Fall, REDKMrrioN, 
and Judgment, end Edit. Cr. 8vo. 51. 

JUSTIKICATION and ImPUTEO RiCKT 

EousNBSs. A Review. 0. 8vo. 6t. 

SUPBRNATUKAL REVELATION ; Of. FlIW 

Principles of Moral Theology. 8\-o. 8<. 
BROOKE(S.A.X— Short Sermons. Cr.8«^ 
BROOKS (BUhop PhUlipsX— The Candle or 

the Lord : and other Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6t. 
Sermons Preached in Encush 

Churches. Cr. 8vo. 6f. 

Twenty Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6f. 

Tolerance. Cr. 8vo. a*. 61/. 

The Light or the World. Cr.8vo. 3^.61^ 

BRUNTON (T. LanderX-THE Bible and 

Science. Illustrated. Cr. 8va lof. 6«^ 

BUTLER (ArcherX -Sermons, Doctrinal 

AND Practical, nth Edit. 8vo. 8«. 
SiicuNi) Skkiks of Sermons. 8vo. 7*. 

I«BTTKRK OK Romanism. 8vo. tor. &/. 

BUTLER (Rev. Geo.).— Skrmonh Preached 

inChki.tbnhamColl.Chapf.l. 8vo. ys.Sd, 
CVLDERWOOO (Rev. Prof.).-TuK Rela- 

tionsok Scikncb and Religio.v. Cr.Bvo. 51. 

ThbParaulbsokol'rLord. Cr.Svo. ni. 

CAMPBELL (l>r. John Ml-eodX -Thk Na. 

TURK OK THE ATtiNKMENT. Cf. 8vO. bt. 

Rbminisckncks ami Reflections. 

Edited by his Son, I>onald Camkhell, 
ftLA. Cr. Bxo, fs. 6t/. 

Thoughts ON Rbvei^tion. Cr.8vo. 5*. 

RF-M-ONjiliiiuTY FOR THE GiFT OK 

Eternal Life. Compiled from Scnuons 
preached 1879—31. Cr. 8vo. 5*. 

CVXTERBURY (Edward White, ArchlM^hop 
ofX— Bov-Like; its Trial, its Strength, 
ITS Fulness. Sundays in Wellington Col- 
lege, 1850— 73* Cr. 8va 6*. 

— - Thk. Seven Gifts. Primary Visitiaioa 
AddreHS. Cr. 8%'o. 6*. 

Christ and His Timfk. Second Visi- 
tation Address. Cr. 8va 6r. 

A Pastoral Letter to the Diocese 

OK Canterbury, 189a 8vo, sewed, id. 

CARPENTER (>V. Boyd, Bishop of Win. 
• cheater). — Truth in Tale. Addrasces, 
chiefly to Children. Cr. 8vo. 41. 6d, 

The Permanent Elements or Re- 
ligion, and Edit. Cr. Bvo. 6f. 

C:AZEN0VE (J. GibsonX-CoNCERNiNO tmb 
Bking and Attriiiutbs or Goo. 8vo. 51; 

CHURCH (DeanX-HuMAN LirB and its 
Conditions. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

The Gikts or Civilisation : and other 

Sermons and Letters. Cr. 8%'0. js, 6J. 

Discipline ok the Christian Char- 
acter ; and other .Sermons. Cr. 8va 4*. €d. 

—— Advent Sermons, i88<. O. Bvo. it,6d, 

Village Sermons. Cr. 8va 

CLERGYMAN'S SELF-EXAMINATION 
CONCERNING THE APOSTLES' 
CREED. Ext.fcp.8vo. u,6d. 

CONGREVE (Rev. John). -High Horss 
AND Pleadings kor a Reasonable Faith. 
Nobler Thoughts, and Larger Chamtt. 
Cr. 8va 5/. 
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THEOLOCnr. 

••rmom, L«ctiiret, Aiitaw un , and 

Thdolocioal EaatLy%^ifti/iMtu^, 

COOKIC (JoM^ l*'t inn.).— Rkugion and 

CiiKMi}iTKY. Cr. 8vo. yt.btf. 

COITON (BubhopX— SCKMONft rRKACHSO TO 
KNfil.lMI CoNliKKGATlON!* IN INUIA. Cr. 

8v4X js. (kf. 
CUNNINGHAM (Rev. W.V - Chuwtiam 

Civilisation, with Spkcial RErKKKNCB 

Tii India. Cr. 8vo. 5*. 
CURTKIS (Rev. G. H.X-Thb SciKNTiric 

OnsTACL^^ TO Christian Hklikf. The 

Bojrk L«aiirc«, 1684. Cr. 8va 6s, 
DAVIFIS (Rev.^. LkwdynX— The Goumt. 

AND Modern LirB. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

— Social Questions rROM the Point or 
View OK Christian Theology. Cr.Svo. 6s, 

— — Warnings AGAiNKTSursRSTiTio.v. Ext. 
fcp. 8vo. 9S. 6d. 

— TheCmristian Calling. Ext.fp.livo. 6*. 
•— Order and Growth ah Involved in 

THU SriRITUAL CoNSTITUTK>N OP HUMAN 

Socimr. Cr. 8va y. 6d. 

— UArrmM, Conkirmation, and the 
Ixird'k SurPBR. AddreMo. i8mo. is. 

OIGGLE (Rev. J. \V.X~(k>DUNESs and 

Manlike5». Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
DRUXIMOND (Prof. Jas.X— Introduction 

to the Study ow Theology. Cr. 8vo. 5/. 
ECCE HOMO : A Survey or the Lirs and 

Work or Jesius Christ. Globe 6vo. 6s, 
BIJ.ERTON (Rev. JohnX^THB HoLiKitT 

Manhood, and ith Lki»5ons roR Busy 

LivKK. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
PAITH AND CONDUCT: An Emay on 

VBRiriAHLE Reugion. Cr. 8vo. is. 61I. 
FARRAR (Ven. Archdeacon).— Mercy and 

JuuoMtNT. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. tos,6ii. 

— The Fall or Man : and other Semont. 
5th Edit. Cr. 8va 6s. 

—— Seekerm ArTER G<»n. Cr. 8vo. d». 

— The Silence a.nd Voicf.s or God; Ser- 
■MMis. 7th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6^. 

— In THE Days or Thy Youth. Marl* 
borough (^lece Jkrmonii. Cr. 8vo. 9^. 

—^ Eternal HorE. Wentminstcr .\bbty 
Sennonji. 28th Thousand. Cr. 8%'o. 6s. 

—— EpHrHATHA: or. The AoKlioratioii of 
the World. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— — > Sermons and Addrkssks delivhred in 
America. Cr. 8vo. js. 6t/. 

— The Witne.** oi^ History to Christ. 
Hulsean Lectures, 1870. 7th Edit. Cr.Svo. y. 

— Saintly Workers. Kive'Lemeo Lec- 
ture*, jrd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6t. 

Umi/prm EtitiUm of the above. Cr. Bvo. 
y. 6d, each. Iklonthly fn>ni Oct. 1891. 
— — The History or Interpretation. 

Bampcon Lectures, 1885. 8vo. t6s. 
FISKEOohnX—MAN's Destiny Viewed in 

the Lioht or his Origin. Cr. 8vo. y. 6ti. 
FORBES (Rev. GranvilleV- The Voice 09 

(k>D IN THE Psalms. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6tf. 
FOWLE (Rev. T. W.X~A New Analogy 

BETWEEN RbYEALBD RELIGION AND THB 

Course and Constitution or Nature. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
FRASER (BithopX-SBRMONS. Edited br 
John W. Diools. • vols. Cr, 8vo. 61; each. 



HAMILTON(JohnX--ON Truth andError. 

Cr. 8vo. 5*. 
Arthur's Skat : or. The Church of the 

Banned. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
—— Aiu>vK and Around: Thoughts on God 

and Man. lamo. is. 6if. 
HARDWICK (ArcbdeaconX — Christ and 

othkr Masters. 6th I'klit. Cr. 8vo. ior.6^. 

HARE (Julius Charle*}.— The Mission or 
THE CoMroRTKR. New Edition. Edited 
by Dean Plumptre. Cr. Svrv js. 6ti. 

-~~- The Victory ov Faith. Edited by 
Dean Plumptre. With Notices by Prof. 
MAURiCKand DeanSTANLEY. Cr.8vo. 6s.6d, 

HARPER (Father ThomasX— The Mbta- 
rii\'sics ow the School. Vols. I. and II. 
8vo. 181. each.— Vol. III. Part L im. 

HARRIS (Rev. G. CX-Sermons. With a 
Memoir by CM. VoNGE. Est. fcp.8va 6s, 

HERVEVjfLord A., Huhopof Bath and WelbX 
— The (^eneaijkiies or our Ix)K1> and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 8va lor. 6(i, 

HUTTON (R. H. ). {Set Collected Works, 
p.ai.) 

ILLING WORTH (Rev. I. R.X-Sermon» 
pRKACiiED IN A Collkc;e Chapeu Cr.8vo. iS. 

JACOB (Rev. J. A.X— Building in Siucncb: 

and other Sermons. Ext. fcp. 8\-o. 6s. 
JAMES (Rev. HerbertX — The Country 

Clergyman and his Work. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
JEANS (Rev. G. E.X— Hailf.vbury Chapel : 

and other Sermons. Fcp. 8va y. 6d, 
JELLETT (Rev. Dr.X-TnK Elder Son : 

and other Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
The ErricACY or Prayer. Cr. 8va 5*. 

KELLOGG (Rev. S. H.X— The Light or 
Asia and the Light of the World. Cr. 
8vo. 7«. 6ti. 

KINGS LEV (ChariesX {Stt Collbctbi> 
Works, p. ai.) 

KIRK PATRICK (ProfX-TnE Divine U* 
braky or the Old Testament. 

KYNASTON (Rev. Herbert, D.D.X-Chei.. 
tenham College Sermons. Cr. 8va 6s. 

LEGGE(A.O.X— TiiK Growth or the Tem- 
poral Power OK the Papacy. Cr.8vo. ^.6d, 

•LHJHTFOOT (BishopX— Lf.adbks in thb 
Koktiikkn Church : Sennmis. Cr.8vo. 6s, 

— OrIIINATH>N ADI>KI-Ji.sES AND COUNSELB 

TO Cijcrgy. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

— Camiikidgk Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6*. 

— Sermons preached in St. Paul's^ 
Cathedral. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

— Sermonson Special Occasions. Svo. dr. 

— A ChAKGK DRI.Ivr.RKD TO THE CUERGV 

orTHK DiocKSK OK Durham, t886. S\o. «/. 

— Essays on the Work entitled ** Su^ 
PBRNATUKAL Religion." Svo. xos.6*i. 

— On a Fkksh Revision ow the Englisk 
New Testament. Cr. Svo. -js. 6t/, 

MACLAREN(Rev.A.X— Sbrmonspreachbi^ 

AT Manchester, nth Ed. Fcp. Svo. 4X.6y« 

Second Series. 7th Ed. Fcp. Svo. 4s, 6rfL 

— Third Series. othEd. Fcp.8va 4X.6<^ 

— Week-Day Evening Addresses. 4tlk 
Edit. Fcp. 8V0. 9S, 6ti, 

^— The Secret or Powbr : and other Ser* 
Bions. Fcp. Svo. 4s, 6d, 
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MACMILLAN<Rev. HuehV-HiBLK Tkacn. 
iNGs IN Nature. 15th Kdiu UlobeSvo. 6s, 

- Tmk Trlk Vinb; or, Th« Analofics of 
our I„ord's Aileicory. 5ih Edit. GL 8vo. 6s, 

Tint XltNi«iTRV or Naturk. S«h Edit. 

Globe 8vo. (it. 
' — Tmk SAnnATii or tm« Firum. 6ih 

Edit, (ilobe 8vo. 6t. 
TiiK ManniagbinCana. Glob«8vow 6s, 

Two Worlds are Ourh. GU 8vo. 6s, 

The Olive I^ae. Globe 8vo, 6*. 

Tmk (iATK Heavtieul : and other liibk 

Keailincs for the Young. Cr. 8vo. .v <^* 

MAHAFKY (Prof. J. P.X— The Decay or 
Modern Preaching. Cr. 8vo. ys. 6tL 

MATURIN (Rev. W.X-Thb Blkiwedne«« 
or TME Dead in Christ. Cr. 8vo. 71. 6J. 

lIAURICE(Kredcrick Deni»onX-THK King- 
dom i>r Cm Ri«iT. ^rdEd. avoU. Cr.8vo. ixc 

- — Iixrc)siT<»RV Sermons on the Piavbr- 
Book, AND THE L<trd'sPiia\-kr. Cr.8vo. 6s, 

Sermons Prkached in Country 

Cmurcmf.s. and Edit. Cr. Sra 6s, 

' TmeCon.sciencb: Lectures oaC^utuMry. 

3rd Edit. Cr. 8va js, 6ff. 
- — DiAijoGUEK OH Family WoRsnir. Cr. 

8to. 4/. 6tf. 
Tmb Doctrine or SACRiriac Deducro 

EROM the Scriptures, and Edit. Cr.8vow 6s, 
— — The Religions or tmb World. 6tli 

Edit. Cr. 8va 4s. 6*/. 

- On THE Sabbath Day: The Character 
or THE Warrior; and on the iNTERrRS* 
tation or Hi.^TORV. Fcp. 8vo. a*. 6tf. 

- Learning and Working. Cr.8va 4S.6^, 
The IBRD's Prayer, tmb Creed, and 

THE Commandments. i8ino. ts. 

Theological Essays. Cr. 8va 6s, 

Sermons Preached in Lincoln's Inn 

Chapel. 6 vol*. Cr. 8vo. 3*. 6if, each. 

Nfonthlv, from Oct. tSoi. 
MILLIGAN (Rev. Prof. W.V—Tme Resur- 

RKCTioNorouRL<»RD. and Edit Cr.8vo. v. 
MOORHOUSE(J.. Uishooof MancheaterX- 

Jacob : Three Sermons. Ext fcp. 8vo. v.6</. 
— ^ The Teachin<: or Christ: its (^!oiidS> 

tions, Secret, mnd Result^. Cr. 8vo. 3f.net. 
MYLNE (L. 0. HUhop of BombayX — 

Sermons Preached in St. Thomas's 

Cathedral, Bombay. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
NATURAL RELIGION. By the Author of 

" Ecce Homo." 3rd Edit. Globe Bvo. 6c 
PATTISON (Mark).— Sermons. Cr.Svo. 6s, 
PAUL OF TARSUS. 8vo. to*. 6d, 
PHILOCHRISTUS: Memoirs or a Dw- 

cifLE or THE Lord. 3rd. Edit. 8vo. tts, 
PLUMPTRE (Dean).— Moybments in Re- 
ligious Thought. Fcp. 8vo. y. 64, 
POTTER (R.X— The Rblation or Etmics 

TO Religion. Cr. 8vo. ax. 64, 

REASONABLE FAITH : A Short Emav 

By** Three Friends." Cr. 8va 1*. 
REICHEL (C. P., Bishop of Meath).~THB 

Lord's Prayer. Cr. 8vo. 7«. 64. 
Cathedral and University Sermons. 

Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
KENDALL (Rev. F.).-Tk« Tmbology or 

thb Hbbrbw Christians. Cr. 8vo. ^s, 

RBYN0LDS(H. R.X-NoTEsor tnbChris. 
tian Lies. Cr. 8va is, 64. 



ROBINSON (Prebendary H. G.).~Mak 
THB Image op God: and other Sennc 
Cr. 8vo. 7/. 64, 

RUSSELL(Dean).— The Lichtthat LiGHi • 
KTH kvi:ry Man : Sermons. With an Intn- 
ductionbyDcanPLUMrrRK,D.D. Cr.Svo. tt, 

SALMON (Rev. Georxe, D.D.X-NoN.Mm- 
ACL- u)cs Christianity: and other ScmMnw 
and Edit. Cr. 8vo. (^. 

— Gnosticism and Acnokticism : and 
other Scnnon5L Cr. 8va js, 64, 

SCOTCH .SERMONS, 1880. By Principal 
Caird and others. 3rd Edit. t^-o. loc 6m. 

SERVICE (Rev. J.).— Sermons. Cr.Svo. 6c 

SHIRLEY (W. N.).-Eli;ah : Four Univer. 
saty Sermons. Fcp. 8vo. as, 64, 

SMITH (Rev. TraversX— Man's Kkowucdcm 
or Man and op God. Cr. tvo. 6c 

SMITH (W. .SaumarezX— Thb Blood or tm« 
New Covenant: An Essay. Cr.8va ac6^ 

STANLKY(l>eanX-THENATiONALTHANR«- 
GIVING. .S«mions Preached in WertminMur 
Abbey, and Edit. Cr. 8\-o. ax. 64, 

Addrkvsks and Sermons delivered at 

Sl Andrcwii in 1873— 75and 1877. Cr.8vo. $s, 

'— AnoRK.vsKs AND Ser>ions delivered in 
America, 1678. Cr. 8vo. 6r. 

— Thb Atiianasian Creed. Cr. 8vo. •*. 

STEWART (Pi«f. Balfour; and TAIT (Prof. 
P. (;.X— Tmk Unseen Uni\*er>b, or Phy- 
sical .Sl-KCUIATIONS ON A FUTVNB STATB. 
i5ih Edit. Cr. 8\-o. 6s, 

— — Paradoxical Phii.osophy: A Sequd M> 
the above. Cr. 8va 7c 64, 

STUBBS (Rev. C. W.).— For Christ and 
City. 5>ermons and Addresses. Cr. 8vo. 6c 

TAIT (ArchliishopX— Tub Pre.sent 1»«»mtiok 
or the Church or England. Primary 
Visitation Charge. 3rd Edit Bvo. 3c 64, 

^— Duties ok the Church or Engij^kd. 
Second Visiution Addresses. 8vo. 4s, 64, 

^— Thb Church or the Future. Qund' 
rennial Visiution Chaiyec Cr. Cvo. 3f. 64. 

TAYLOR (Isaac). —The Restoration or 
Beliee. Cr. 8vo. 8x. 64. 

TEMPLE (Frederick. Bishop of LondoB>- 
Sermons Preached in the Chapbl or 
Rugby Schoou Ext. fcp. 8va 4c 64, 

— Second Seriiuc Ext fcp. 8vo. 6*. 
^— ThirdSeriks. 4th Edit Extrcp.8vo. 6r. 

— The Relation* Between Religion 
AND Science. Bampton I^^ectunes, 1884. 
7th and Cheaper Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6c 

TRENCH (Archhifbop). - Thb Hulssan 
Lectures eor 1845—6. 8vo. 7/. 64, 

TULLOCH (PrincipalX—THB Christ or thb 
Gospels and the Christ or Modbrm 
Criticism. Ext fcp. 8vo. 4X. 64, 

VAUGHAN (C. J.. Dean of LandaffV— Mb- 
>ioRiAi4( or Harryiw. Sundays. 8vo. \os,64, 

-^ EPIPHANY,LENT,ANDEASTER.8Y0.lor.6lf. 

— The Book and the Lipb: ai>d other 
Sermons. 3rd Edit. Fcp. Bvo. 4X. 64. 

Heroes or Faith, and Edit Cr.Svo. 6s, 

• Words rROM thb Gobpbui. 3rd Edit. 

Fcp. Bvo. 4s,64, 
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THEOLOOT. 

Icnnoiii, Ltetnrei, Addrettet, and 

TiMoloffleal BMtky—<Mtimmtd, 

VAUGHAN (Dr. C. J.l-Urmti Work and 

God'h Ui!«ciri.iNR. Kxt. fcp. 8vo. m. 6</. 
— — Thk Whoijcmimk \Vord5 or Jisus 
Cnkist. and Kdiu Ken. Svo. y, M, 

— FoK5or Faith, sndrldit. Vc^iro, ys.6tf, 
— — Chmist SATinrviNU tmic Ikktincth oir 

Humanity. andKdit. Kxt. (cp. 8\-o. y.M. 

— CoiiNMcui rttn VooNo Stvdrnts« Fq>. 
8vo. M. 6^. 

— Tmk Two (;rkat TKMrrATioMii. snd 
Edit. Fcp. 8vo. .v. 6t/. 

— > AuoRessKK ritii Vot'NO Clkuxsxmkm, 

Kmv frp. 8%-o. 4^. 6//. 
— - **My .Sin, CfivB Mb Thins Heart. * 

Exu fcp. 8vow s/. 
— - Kkht Awhilk. Addressee to Toilers in 

tHr Ministry. Kxt. fcp. S%'0. v 

— TKMM.h Skrmoks. Cr. 8vn. tof. 6^. 

— — AuTiioRiiiRU OR KkviskdT Sermons oa 
• some of the Texts in which the Revised Ver* 

sion differs from the Authorised. Cr. 8vo. 

7«.6./. 

— I.KS80NS or THR Cro^S AND PAMilON ; 
WoRI»i PROM TMK CkoxS ; ThK KkION OK 

Sin : Thk L4>ri»*s Pravkr. Four Courses 
of l^ent l.ecture». Cr. 8vo. tot,6ii, 
— — Umvkksitv Srrmon!*. Nkw and Ouk 
Cr. 8vo. iof.6r/. 

— — NOTKKFOR IjCCTVRKSONCoNPIRMATION. 

t4ih Kdit. Fcp. 8vo. ts. M. 
VAUGHAN (Rev. I>. I.X— Thk Pkcarnt 

Trial up Faith. Cr. tvo. 9$, 
VAUGHAN (Rev. F^ T.)-.Somb Rra5ons op 

OUR CtiRiHTiAN HopK. HnU««n Lectures 

lor 1875. Cr. 8vo. 6#. M, 
VAUGHAN (Rev. Robert) -Stonm prom 

TMK Quarry. Sennons. Cr. 8vo. si, 
VBNN (Rev. John). —On liOMs Cmaractrr- 

itTtcn op Hkukp, Scikntipic, and Rb. 

LKHOUK. Hulsean Lectures, 1869. 8vob 6t,M, 
WARIN(*TON (G.)l-Thk Wkbk of Crba* 

noN. Cr. 8va 4^. <W. 
WBLLDON(Rev.;. E.C)i-Thb Spiritual 

LiPB : end other Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6f. 
WKSTCOTT(Rt. Rev. B. F., Bishop of Dur- 

hamX ~On thk Rri.u:ious Oppicb op thr 

UNivKRiiiTipji. Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 4s, M, 
—— (iiPTs poR Ministry. Addresnes to Can- 

dkUtes for OrdiiiAiion. Cr. 8vo. it. 6ti. 

— Thb Victory op thb Cmmw. Sermons 
Preached in 1888. Cr. 8vo. ys. 6ti. 

— From Strrngth to Strength. Three 
SefmonsdnMemoriamJ. B.D.X Cr.8vo. s/. 

*— Thk Rbvrlation op thb Rimcn Lorik 
4lh Fxliff. Cr. 8vo. 6t, 

— Thk HI5TORIC Faith. Cr. 8vo. 6*. 

— Thr Owprl or thb RBsuRRScrtoN. 
Ml Kdit. Cr. 8v«s 6i. 

— TllR RBVBIJiTION OP THB FaTNBR. Cr. 

•vo. 6r. 

— ^ ChRISTVS (>0Nf(VMMATOR. O. tva 6». 

— SoMB Thoughts from thb Ordinal. 
Cr. 8va m. 6d. 

— ^ Social AspBcre op CnRisTtANiTY. Cr. 

•va 6*. 
-^ Essays in thb History of Rbugiovs 

Thought IN TMB Wbst. Globe Svo. 6t. 
#ICKHAM (Rev. E. CX— Wblunoton 

CoLUMS Sbbmons. Cr.8va 6f. 



WII.KINS (Prof. A. .S.).- Thk Lujht op tmi. 
World: An Essay, snd Ed. Cr.Svo. 3«.6f/. 

WILSON a M., Archdeacon of Manchestei). 
->Skkmons Pkraciird in Clipton Collbc.k 
CiiAi*KL, 1879 — 83. Cr. 8vo. ]fa. — Secoi li 
Series. 1888--90W Cr. 8vo. 6s. ll:ii 

— — ESSAYS AND AuUKKSSKit. Cr. 8vO. 4S.6tL 

•~— Some Coktrirution.h to tub Rki.icioi ^ 
Thovgiit op our Timb. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

W(X)D (Rev. E. G.X— Thb Rbgal Powkh 
op THK Church. 8vo. is,6tf, 

TRANSLATIONS. 

Fr^m theCrtfk—Ftmt the HaJi«m^Fr§m the 
LtUin^Into Latim mtui Grtek Vtrst. 

Ftom tlM Greek. 

AESCHYLUS.— Thk Surpi.iCKjt. With Tmns- 
lation, by T. (i. Tuckkr, Utt.D. 8vo. ior.6</. 

— Tmk Skvkn against Tmkbb*. Willi 
Translation, by A. W. Vkrmai.i., IJtt. 1»- 
8vo. fs. 6tf. 

Kumknidrs. With Verse Translatinr, 

by Bkknaro Urakr, M.A. 8vo. s#. 

ARATUS. {Sts Piivkiography.) 

ARISTOPHANES.— Tmk BiRUJ*. Trans. iirf> 
English Verse, by B. H. Kknnkdy. 8vo. ( *. 

ARISTOTLE ON FALLACIES; ok. T k 

Sophi.stici Elunchi. With Translation, liy 

E. Postk, M.A. 8vo. 8/. 6</. 
ARISTOTLE.— Tmk First Book op t»ik 

MRTAPHV9IQI OP Aristotlb. By a Cnm- 

bridse (Graduate. 8vo. w. 
— — Thr Politics. By J. E. C Wrlujon^ 

M.A. ior.6f/. 
—— ThrRmktoric. By same. Cr.8vo, js.ft^, 

— On tmk Institution op Athkns. 
By E. PoKTR. Cr. 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

BION. (.9«v Throcritus.) 

HKROnOTUS.-TiiB History. By G. C- 
Macaulay, M.A. e vols. Cr. fva i8#. 

HOMER.— Thk Odyssky donb into Em;- 

LisH Pkosk, by S. H. Butchbm, M.A., and 

A. Lang, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
TmeOu\-5sky. Books 1.— XI L Transl. 

into English Verse by Earl op Carnarvon. 

Cr. 8vo. 7/. 6tf. 

— Tmk Iliad donk into English Prosp.^ 
by Andmp.w Imno, Waltrr Lrap, and 
Ernr5T Mvkrs. Cr. 8vo. tw. 6d. 

MELEAGER.— Fifty Pobms. Translate<f 

into English Verse by Waltrr Hradlam. 

Fcp. 4to. 71. 6rf. 
MOSCHUS. {See Tmbockitus). 
PINDAR.— Thb Extant Odbs. ByERNBsr 

Mybrs. Cr. 8vo. 5/. 
PLATO.— TiMvRus. With Translat'on, by 

R. D. ArchkR'Hind, M.A. 8vo. 16/. 

(Sttais0 GoLDKN Trkasuky Skrirs, p. ac.> 

POLVBIUS.-THR HijrroRiES. By E. .S. 
Smuckhukgh. Cr. 8vo. a^r. 

SOPHOCLES.— fEoiPUS thr Kino. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by E. D. A Mors- 
hradi M.A Fcp. 8vo. 3s, 6tf, 

THEOCRITUS. BION, and MOSCHUS. 
By A Lang. M.A. 18010. 4^. 61/.— Larg« 
Paper Edition. Ivo. 9*. 
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XKNOPHON.— Tmb CoMPtjrrs Woiiics. 
Hy H. G. Dakvns, M.A. Cr. <va— VoL I. 
Thb Anabasis and Books L and II. or 
Tmb Hellbnica. los, 6^. 

Ftom Um IMJUlL 
DANTE.— Tub Pvrgatokv. With Transl. 

and Notes, by A. J. Butlrr. Cr. fvo. \ts.6d, 
" ThbParadisb. BytlMSMM. and Edit. 

Cr. 8vo. IS/, td, 
—— Thb iNKBRNa By tb« saim. Cr. 8vo. 
— — Dm MoNARCMiA. By F. J. Cmurcik 

8vo. ^,6d. 

TtOm UMlAtllL 

CICERO.— Thb Lipb and LBTTSRSor Mar* 
Cus Tullius Cickro. By the Kev. G. E. 
Jkan.h, M.A. and Edk. Cr. 8vo. io«. 6d. 

— Thb Academics. ByJ.S.IlBiD.tvo. s«>^ 
HORACE: The Works op. ByJ. Lonsdalb, 

M.A., and S. Lbb, M.A. Gl. 8va 3«.6WL 

— The Odes in a Metrical Paraphrase. 
ByR.M.HovENOBN,B.A. Ext.fcp.8vo. 4«.6/. 

— • Life and Character : an Epitomb ow 

his Satirp-i and Epistles. By R. M. 

IIovrndkn, B.A. Ext. fcp. 8va it, 6d, 
— — Word for Word prom Horace: The 

OUcs Uterally Versified. By W. T. Thorn- 

ton. CB. Cr. 8vo. 7«.6«/. 

JUVF:nAL.— Thirteen Satires. ByALSX. 
LKKrERf LL.D. Cr. 8vo. y, 6W. 

LIVY.-BooKs XXL— XXV. Thb Second 
Punic War. By A. I. Church, M.A., 
W. J. Brooribr, M.A. Cr. ' 



. 8vo. 



MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS.— 
Hc>»»K ly. OP THE Meditations. With 
Tran>lAtion and Commentary, by H. Cross- 
lev, M.A. 8vo. 6r. 

MARTIAL.— Sklkct Epiorams por Eng- 
lish Rfj^dkns. TransU into English Verse 
byW.T.WEBii,M.A. Ext.fef>.8va ^M.^d, 

8ALLUST.— Tub Conspiracy op Catiunb 
ANi> THE JunuRTHiNB War. By A. W. 
Pollard. Cr. 8vo. 6r.— Catiunb. yt. 

TACITUS. The Works op. By A. I. 
Chi'rch, M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. 
The History. 4ih Edit. Cr. 8vo. ts, 
Thk Agkicola and Gbrmania. With the 

Dialogue on Oratory. Cr. 8va 41. 6d, 
Thr Annals. 5th Edit. Cr. 8vo. is^id, 

VIRGIL: The Worksop. ByJ. Lonsdale. 

M.A, and S. Lek, M.A. Globe 8vo. y.6d 
The if^NEiD. By J. W. Mackail, M.A 

Cr. 8vo. 7#. 6W. 

Into Latin and Or*tk V trM. 
CHURCH (Rev. A. J.Ji-Latin Version op 

Sk LECTIONS PROM TeNNYSON. Bv Ppof. 

CoNiNGTON, Prof. SEKI.EY, Dr. Hbssbv, 
T. K. Kebbrl, ftc. Edited by A. J. Church, 
M.A. Ext. fcp.8vo. 6f. 
OEDDES (Prof. W. D.X— Flokuu OmMCk 
BottBAi.Bs. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

KVNASTON (Herbert D.D.X-Bxbmplaria 
CHai.TdNiBNe<A. Ext. fcpw «yow $», 



VOTAOSS AND TKAVSL8. 
(Sit tdtp History; Sport.) 

APPLETON (T. G.X-A Nile Jourkau 
Illustrated by EucBNE Benson. Cr.Svo. ts, 

*• BACXHANTE." The Cruise op H.M.S. 
" Bacchante,** 1879—1883. Compiled from 
the Private Journals, Letters and Note-books 
of Prince Albert Victor and Prikcb 
Georcb of Wales. By the Rev. Canoo 
Dalton. s vols. Med. 8va s"* ^* 

BAKER (Sir Samuel W.X— Ismailia. A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central 
Africa for the Suppression of the Slave Trade, 
organised by Ismail, Khedive of Egypc 
Cr. 8va 6r. 

— The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, 
AND THE Sword Hunters op thb Ham ram 
Arabs. Cr. 8va 6r. 

— The Albert N'yanza Great Basin or 
THE Nile and Exploration op the Nil* 
Sources. Cr. 8vo. 6r. 

— CYPKUSASISAWITIN1879. 8vo. \9t,6d. 
BARKER (Lady).— A Year's Housbkbfpikc 

IN South Africa. lUustr. Cr. 8vo. yt, diL 
^— Station Life in New Zbauucd. Cr. 

8vo. ys, 6(f. 

Letters to Guy. Cr. 8yo. s*. 

BOUGHTON (G. H.) and ABBEY (E. A.i— 

Sketching Rambles in Hollamix With 

Illustrations. Fcp. 4to. %\t, 
BRYCE (James, M.P.). — Transcaucasia 

AND Ararat. 3rd Eda. Cr. 8va 9*. 
CAM ERON (V. L.).-OuR FuTVRB HiOHWAV 

TO India, t vols. Cr. 8vo. %\t. 
CAMPBELL 0. F.).— My Circular Notes. 

Cr. 8vo. 6r. 
CARLES(NV.R.X— LifbinCorba. 8vo.ie«.«/. 
CAUCASUS: Notes ON THE. By "Wan- 
derer.** 8vo. 9f. 
CRAIK (Mrs.X— An Unknown Country. 

lUufttr. by F. Noel Paton. Roy. 8vo. 7«.6(/. 

— An Unsbntimbntal Journey THRoooit 
0>RNWALU Illustrated. 4to. i8«.6^ 

DILKE (Sir Charles). (^<v PouTici.) 
DUFF (Right Hon. Sir M. E. GnMtX-NoTBB 

OF AN Indian Journey. Bvo. \ot,6d, 
FORBFJS (Archibald).— Sot} YEN IBS op bomb 

Continents. Cr. 8va 6f. . 
Battles, Bivouacs, and Barracks. 

Cr. Bvo. 
(K>NE TO TEXAS: Letters from Oub 

BovS. Ed. byTnos. Hughes. Cr.Svo. ^.hd. 
GORDON (Lady DuflT).- Last Lbttbr» 

PROM Egypt, TO which are added Lettbrb 

PROM THE Cape, and Edit. Cr. 8vo. 9*. 
GREEN (W. S.).— Among thb Selkirk 

Glaciers. Cr. 8va jt, bd. 
HOOKER (Sir Joseph D.)and BALLO.X- 

JOURNAL OF aToUR IN MAROCCO AND THB 

Great Atlas. Bvo. 9u, 
HOBNER(BaroovonX— A Ramblb Round 

THE World. Cr. Bvo. 6r. 
HUGHES rrhos.).—RucBYtTENNBMBB. Cr. 

Bvo. it, id, 
KINGSLEY fCharles>-AT Last I A Christ. 

mas in the West Indies. Cr. Bvo. yt, 6d* 
KINGBLBY (Henry). - Talks op Old 

Traybl. Cr. Byo. yt,U, 
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▼OTACni AXD TEAVFIJ tmHnmd. 
.KIPLING 0* L.X-BBAST AND Man in 

India, tva 
MACMILIJlNdUv. HaKhX-HnLiDATs on 

Hnsh Lanok: or. Kanibws and Inddkau in 

SmdioTAIpiMPlMiu. GlolMSva 6f. 
J4AHAFFY (Praf. J. P.X— Rammju and 

Studim inGmesck. Illnct. Cr.Svo. vaAtL 
MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.) and ROGERS 

a. E.).— Skbtciirk prom a Tour through 
OLLAND and Gkrmanv. IHttstratad by 
J. E. Rouuw. Ext. cr. Bvo. io«. 6*^ 

MURRAY (E. C GfenvilkWRouND about 
Francs. Cr. Bvo. is. €d. 

NORDEN.SKIOLD. — Vovauk ow tmk 
"Vega" round Ama and Europr. By 
Baron A. E. Von Nordknskiold. Tranii. 
by Albx. Lksub. 400 Illustrations, Maps, 
€tc. « voU. 8vo. 451.— /V/Niar Edition, 
Cr. Bvo. 6r. 

Tmk Ahctk YovAcits op Aix>i.ph Eric 

NoKUKXsKiAi4>, 185S— 79. By AlOtXANUaCR 
Lesub. Bvo. i6r. 

OLIPHANT(Mra.>. (.Tm History.) 

OLIVER (Cape S. P.X— Madagascar : An 
Historical and Dkm:riptivr Account op 
THB Island and its p«irmkr Dbpkndbn- 
CiKs. « vub. Mad. Bvo. 53/. hiL 

1*ALGRAVE (W. GHTordX— A Narrativr 
OP A Vkar's Journkv through Ckntral 
AND Eastkrn Arabia, 1869.63. Cr. Sva 6r. 

Dutch Guiana. 8va ^r. 

Ulv.hsps; or, Scenes and Studies in 

many l^atnU. Bva im. 6/. 

PERSIA. EA.STERN. An Account op tub 

JnURMKVS OP THB PP.RSIAN BOUNDARY 

' Commission, i870'7i«7«. tvols. 8vo. 4M. 
ST. JOHNSTON (A.).~CAMPiNO among 

Can.miiiaijl Cr. 8vo. 44. 6*/. 
SAN I J YS (J P..).- An Eastbr Vacation IN 

Grkrcp^ Cr. Bvo. 3^. 6//. 
8TRANGFORD O^iscounteviX — Egyptian 

Skpuixhrks and Syrian Shrinbs. New 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 7«. 61/. 
TAVERNIER (Baron): Travbls in India 

OP I BAN Baptistb Tavkrnikr. Transl. 

by V. Baix, LL.D. a vola. 8vo. 43^. 
TRLSTRAM. (Stt Illustratbd Books.) 
TURNER (Rev. G.). {Stt Anthropolpgy.) 
WALLACE(A. R.). {Stt Natural History.) 
WATERTON (ChariesX-WANDBRiNM in 

South Ambrica, thb North*Wbst op 

THB UnITRD STATKS, AND THB AnTILLRS. 

Edited by Rev. J. G. Wood. lUnstr. Cr. 
Bvo. f)i.—PeppWtEdiiim. 4ta 61/. 
WATSON (R. SpenceX- A Visit to Wazan. 

THRSACRBDClTYOrMOROCCa Bvo. tOf.6/ 

TOUH 0, Books for ttoo. 
(Sft mt*0 BiaucAL History, p. 301) 
^SOP--CALDECOTT.— SoMB op iCsop's 
Fables, with Modem Instances, shown in 

I>eMCnsbyRANIK>LPNCALJ>BCOTT. 4to. $i, 

ARIOSTO.~Paladin and Saracbn. Stories 
ftoei Ariosto. By H. C Hollwav-Cal- 
throp. Illuatnted. Cr. Bva 6f. 

ATKINSON (ReY. J. CI-Thb Last or 
tub Giant Kiluui*. Globe Bysw 



AWDRY (Frances).— The Story op a Fel- 
LOW Soldier. (A Life of Bishop Pattesoo 
for the Young.) Globe Bvo. ts.M. 

BAKER (Sir Samuel Whiie).~TRUB Talks 
POK MY Grandsons. Illustrated by W. J. 
Hbnnbssy. Cr. Bva y.6d, 

— Cast up by the Ska : or, The Aovbn-- 
TURKS OP Ned Gray. IlinstiatedbyHuARi>. 
Cr. Bvo. 6f. 

BUMBLEBEE BOGOS BUDGET. By a 
Rktirru Judt.p.. Illustrated by Alice 
Havrrs. Cr. Bva sr. M, 

CARROLL (Lewis).— Alice's Adventures 
IN WoNUKRLAND. With 4a Illublrations by 
Ten MRU Cr. Bvo. dr. net. 
Pf0Alr's Riiiti0M. With all the original 

Illustrations. Cr. Bva ar. &/. neL 
A Gkkman Translation op the same. 

Cr. Bva 6/. net. 
A Frknch Tranklation op tub samb 

Cr. Bva 6r. net. 
An Italian Transiation op the same. 

Cr. Bva tt. net. 
— — Alice's Aoventukes Undbk4;round. 
Being a Fascimile of the Original MS. Book, 
aftcnvards developed into *' Alice's Adven* 
tures in Wonderland.** With 27 Illustrations 
by the Author. Cr. Bva 4J. noL 

— Thhouoh thk I>noK ING.G1 jvss and 
What Auck Found Thkkp^ With 50 
Ulustrationx Ijy Tknniki.. Cr. Bva 6s. neL 
Pt0^lit KditiPM, With all the original 

Illustrations. Cr. Bvo. u. 6ti. net. 
People's Edition of *' Alice's Adventures in 
Wonderbnd," and ** 1*hrough the Ixtoking. 
Glass.** I vol. Cr. Bva 4«. 6#/. net. 

— Khvmr? and Rkason? With 65 lllus* 
Irations by Arthur B. Frost, and 9 by 
Henry Holiday. Cr. Bva 6*. net. 

A TANGiJiD Talk. With 6 Illustrations 

by Arthur B. Frost. Cr. Bvo. 4*. M. net. 

SvLViR AND Bruno. With 46 Illustra- 
tions by Harry Furniss. O.Bva 7«.6r/. net. 

— — Thk Nursery •*ALiCK.'*TwentyColoured 
Enlargemenu from Tknniel*k IlIuHtniiions 
to ''Alice's Adventures in Wonderland,** 
with Text adapted to Nursery Readers. 
4to. 4r. net. 

— The Hunting OP tub Snakk, An AGONY 
in Eight Fits. With 9 Illustrations by 
Henry Holiday. Cr. Bva 4/. Sd, neL 

CLIFFORD(Mrs.W.K.).-ANYHOw Stories. 
With Illustrations by Dorothy Ten n ant. 
Cr. Bvo. I/. 6d, ; paper covers, \t. 

CX)RBETT OttUanX— For God and Gold. 
Cr. Bva 6r. 

CRAIK(Mr8.X— Alice Lbarmont : A Fairy 
Talr. Illustrated. Globe Bva 41. bd. 

The ADVRNTURt-:s op a Brownie. Illus* 

trate<l by Mrs. Allingham. GLBvo. 4J.6//. 

— The LiTTiJt LaMr Prince and his 
Travelung C1.0AK. Illustrated by J. McL. 
Ralston. Cr. Bva 4<* 6^* 

— — Our Year : A Child's Rook in Prokb 
AND Vrrsk. Illustrated. Gl. Bva ts, 6tf. 

— Little Sunshinr's Houday. Globe 
Bva t.ftd. 

—— Thb Fairy Book : The Best Popular 

Fairy Storibs. iBoia 4*»6d. 
— — Chilarbn's Poetry. Ex.fcp.Bva 4s, 6d 
— ^ SoNos op oub Youth. Small 4ta 6t, 
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DE MORGAN (MaryX-TiiB Nbcklacb or 

l*KINCKSi( Fi01IIM0NUK,AND0TIIBKST0IIIK5. 

Illiutrated by Waltrr Ckanb. Kxt fcp. 

8vo. 31. <W/.— Lam Paper Ed., with Illus- 

tnuiofw on India P»pcr. 100 copies printed. 

FOWLER (W.W.X (^«yNATURAi, History.) 

GREENWOOD (Jmsy E.).-Thb Moon 

MAIDKN:ANDOTHKRSTORIKS.Cr.8vO. y,6d, 

GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES. Translated by 

Lucy Cranb» and Illustrated by Walter 

Crank. Cr. 8vo. 6t. 
KKARY (A. and E.X — Thb Hbrobs of 

Ak(;arix Tales from ScandJoaviaa My- 
thology. Globe 8vo. s/. M. 
KKARY(E.V-Thb Magic Vallkv. lUtistr. 

>iy"E.V.B.- Globe Bvo. 4s* (>^- 
KINGSI.EY (CharlesX-TiiK Hkrom; or, 

(ireek Fairy Tales for my Children. Cr. 8vt>. 

V. tti.—rrtsentniipM Kd,t gill edges, yx.6^. 

Mauam How and Lauv Why; or, First 
lessons in KArth-I.ore. Cr. 8yo. y. 6d. 

Tim WATP.R.ItAiitKs : A Fairy Tale for a 

l4ind Baby. Cr. 8vo. 3*. 6(f.— New 

ICdition. Iliostr. by Linlky Samiiournk. 

Krp. 4to. t«r. M, 

MACI^REN (Arch.V.-TMB Fairy Family. 

A Scries of Ballads and Metrical Tales. 

Cr. 8vo. it, 
MACMILI.AN(Hugh>. (^rrp.js.) 
MADAME TABBY'S ESTABLISHMENT. 

ByKAKi. Illust.b)'L.WAiN. Cr.8vo. 41.6/. 
MAGUIRE 0- F.V-YouNr. Princb Mari- 

Gui.i>. llliifttrated. Globe 8vo. 44. 6(f. 
MARTIN (Frances).— The Port's Hour. 

Poetry selectsd for Children. i8mo. ts, 64, 

Sl'KIN(i*TlMRWITHTllRPoBTll.l8nK>.3f.&/. 

MAZINI (UndaX— In tub Goldrn Shbll. 

With Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 4<. M, 
MOLESWORTH (Mrs.).-.WoRK8. lllust. by 

Wai.tkk Crane. Globe 8va u, 6d, aaclu 

** Carrots, •• Jukt a Littlb Boy. 

A Christmas Chiux 

Cmkistmas'Trbr Land. 

Tup, CucKtx) Clock. 

Four Winds Farm. 

Granomotiikr Drar. 

Hekr Baiiy. 

Litti.r Miss Prgoy. 

The Rectory Chiumcbn. 

Rosy. 

The Tapestry Room. 

Tki.l Me a Story. 

Two Little Waips. 

" Us'* : An Old-Fashioned Story. 

Chilurkn op the Castle. 
A Christmas Posy. Illustrated by 

Walter Crane. Cr. 8vo. 4'* M. 
Summer Stories. Cr. 8va 4/. &/. 

Four Ghost Stories. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Nurse Heathbrdalb's Story. lUust. 

j by Leslie Brooke. Cr. 8vo. 4s. &/. 

MRS. JERNINGHAM'S JOURNAL ** 

(Author of).— The Runaway. GI.8vo. a«.6^. 
OLIPHANT (Mrs.). — Agnes Hopetoun's 

Schools AND Houdays. lllust. GL8vo. •*.6d. 
PALGRAVE (Francis Turner).- Thb Fivb 

Days* Entertainments at Wentwortm 

Grange. Small 4to. 6r. 

— The Children's Treasury- OP Lyrical 
Poetry. i8mo. sx.&/.— Orin»parts,u;cacli. 



PATMORE (CX— Thb Children's Gar- 
land prom the best Pobts. Globe 8va 
ar. ; iSroo, sc 61/. net. 

ROSSETTI (ChristinaX— Spbaking Like- 
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